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The Humanity, Benevolence and Charity Leg- 
islation oi the Pentateuch. 



Ihtbovuctioit. 
Weighty, grave and majestic are the words and sentenoefi uf 
the Legislator, inlroduciug his Law-book to the people, ou the 
eve of a great expedition, the conquest of their ancestral land: 
"Now, O Israel, hearken unto the statutes and ordinances which 
I teach you to do, that you may live and talce hold of the land 
which Ihvh (the Supreme Heiiig), the God of your fathers, giv- 
eth you. . . . Ob8er\e and perform them, for this is your 
wisdom and your understanding before the eyea of the na- 
tions, . . . who, considering these law.s, will gay: Thifi ia 
indeed a great and wise people . . . with laws and statutes 
90 just ! .... Take heed and beware not to forget them 
... all thy lifetime, and let thy children and children's chil- 
dren well know them" (V. M., IV., 1-30). "Set your hearts 
unto all I recommend you ! ... It is no vain thing for you 
... It concerns your life, . . . and by it yon shall live long 
the land you are going lo inherit" (V M., XXXIT, 45-47). 
Indeed, grand and solemn is the inlroductiuu, freighted with 
the burden and the responsibility of tbe welfare of a nascent 
Commonwealth: "l^-am and realize the Tkora (Law), that you 
may live and own your oonntry." 

And this is no poetry; it is stem fact and realty; the Mosaic 
Laws are the condition, sine quae non, of a thriving Society; 
the symbols and forms thereof are the external vessel, the laws 
and principles, with their broad humanity and benevolence, jus- 
tice and truth, are the essence and sinew, intimately bound up 
rith individual and national freedom and welfare. To show 
lis, to prove this, will be the task and scope of these pagf>a. 
eader, peruse them in the same spirit of eameetness, charity 
id justice, and, I believe that you, as I, will coincide with the 
kwgiver: ''Hear, Israel-mankind, and perform these enact- 
'ments, that you may live and prosper." 
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Pon^eriug over these and mimeroua otlior simiUr verstw, we 
find them dictated by the eternal gemus of history, by the holy 
spirit of alwolute truth. It purports that the Btrongth of Israel 
is in his law. The nations wonder at hia many apparent pecu- 
liarities, at his very esisteuce in spite of a thousand obstacles. 
He is q II amatively so puny, qualitatively so potent and influen- 
tial ; scattered and broken into fragments, without territory, ar- 
mies or leaders, prejudiced and downtrodden; still enduring, 
elastic, uii<li&uiayed, wiulding a powerful influence ua the march 
of civilization; and this, not by the Bismarckian policy of pow- 
der and lead, or the Roman polity of divide H tm-pera, but by his 
mind, hia national psyehe, bis energj', hia indomitable self-con- 
trol, by the great humanitarian scope of his labors, hia science, 
arts and industry; by tlie factors of peace and civilization. 
What, then, is the secret of that strength and endurance ? These 
pages will reveal it. That puny iJo^ple's great weight lies in his 
laws; il lie« in hifl Pontat^iichal pact, combined of doctrine, 
custom, morality and law, justice tempered with sympathy. 
Sean the pages of universal history, everywhere you find force 
and astuteness. Israel's covenant breathes with justice and soli- 
darity. The ancient Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Phoenicians, Romans, all cultivated force, war 
and cunning. Tsrai-I fostered na hitt highei>l nationul ideal, law, 
justice, equity, wisdom. This legislation is his strength, the 
secret of his outliving all the conquering raceit; for, indeed, ap- 
parently foroe and cunning domineer; really the rational, di- 
vine law of justice and fitness rules, permanently behind the 
screen of eternity. As the pendulum is swinging to the right 
and the left, still ever returning to it« normal central gravita- 
tion point, even such ts human nature; its equilibrium is justice 
and sympathy; to that it invariably cornea back as its nonnal 
center— that is, properly, Civilization. Such is the Mosaic legis- 
lation we are studying here. Human passions, prejudices and 
selfishness carry us away, to and fro. yet the gravitation point is 
normal and fixed ; such ia the legislation of the Pentateuch. 

Carefully studying their letter and spirit, with their scope and 
object in view, we shall recognize that they are not bound up 
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with oountiy, nationality and time. No ! Tbey are univenal and 
eternal, destined for the rational and moral human species of all 
ages and environments, absolute, unconditional and unaectarian, 
flowing from the eternal and immutable Source of Divinie jus- 
tice and wisdom, fitness and goodnesa; of stem right, tampered 
with mercy; built on the principles of altruism and egoism, 
wisely blended in best proportions ; with th't^ aim of raialng a 
model oommunity, basing on equity, freedom and equality, im 
sympathy and solidarity, on morality, education, work and pur- 
ity; a State, a people and a religion or Church, all hewn from 
one block, all one and the same subject from different viewpoints, 
with the One God in Spirit, as the only king, and law (the 
Thora) as the only judge and master. We shall find these Mo- 
saic enactments to be one compact, vigorous, logical body of 
Laws, not a legal mosaic of different origins. We shall recognize 
its Benevolence to be mere social justice, not pitiful almsgiv- 
ing; its charity and solidarity to stand upon the firm rock of 
eternal right and wisdom, and all together as the elements of 
a legislation, a social polity for entire future mankind, with 
Israel as its temporary nucleus and champion. 

While aasiduously busy with this pracf-fnl and grateful task 
of showing the vast humanitarian scope and tendency of the 
Mosaic legislation, we hear from heyond the Atlantic the vocif- 
erations of blind fanaticism and cruel bigotrv, ininglc<l witii the 
shrieks and tears of helpless humanity, trampled under tyrant's 
fool, ami tjiis in the dejiecrated. name of ibe God of Justice aud 
Mercy, in the name of religion and nationality, instituted to 
unify and pacify mankind. May this volume be the protest 
of civilization against such stupidities and atrocities. *'Alas,' 
once it was dark, and innocence died ; now it is apparently 
brighter— still innocence bleeds." These pages will show that 
the Bible teaches justice and benevolence to all, no race-preju- 
dice aud no creed-hatred ; that all the peoples are hrntbei-a 
and all nationalities sisters; that peace and good will should 
roign in the sacred name of God and religion. 
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My latest volume, "PhUosophy I." waa ii^sued in 1902. Tbere 
I promised to publish at once its second rolume. But that never- 
ceaaing din, ibat kurrible sfauut of inter-racial warfare and mur- 
der coming from tuabappy Russia and Roumania etunned my 
bean and lamed my pen. I'bilosopby, bumauity and religion 
stand aghast at the aspect of sucb folly and cruelty. So 1 post- 
poned that rolume. Instead, kind Reader, I oSer you this Bibli- 
cal Legislation on Humanity, Cbarity and Benevolence. Behold 
bero the vast ocean of justice, love and forbearance to all, india- 
oriminately; and it' any fuuatic fomenT.s pogroms in the name 
of Qod and tbe Bible, tell him be is a fool and a liar! 

May I utilize this occasion to tender thanks to my subscribers 
and readers iu tbe New and in tbe Old World, for having fol- 
lowed inc thus far and encouraged my publications. 1 hope and 
request that they may kindly continue so to the end of this en- 
tiro aeries. Tbcy will find that all thcae volumes already pub- 
lished, as those yet to be published, are one continuous aeries of 
studies on the moral sciences, the leading themes of history, soci- 
ology, Law, Bible, religion. They have all one practical object 
in view : To show that tbe Bible essentially teaches tbe Religion 
of Mankind; that the Bible and religion, in substance, are in 
harmony with the sciences and with humanity; that Israel and 
his main doctrines arc not in antagonism, but in full and com- 
plete accord with man's highest civilization, and noblest endeav- 
ors; that he is thus but mankind's advance guard, continuing 
tbe aspirations of the prophets, upholding the ethical and social 
platform of tbe civilized races; that he and hie teachers and ex- 
ponents have for these three thousand years ever deprecated 
warfare, egoism and oveivreacbing, and have ever advocated uni- 
versal peace and justice, work, education and well-being for all. 

In conclusion, let me utter my warm thanks to tbe honored 
friends who have encouraged me and my labors by word and by 
deed. Among theae I venture to mention Messrs. Eduard Co- 
ben, Charles L. Hallgartcn and Henry Soligman, of Frankfurt- 
on-Main; the (late) American Consul, AV-xander Simon, of 
Hannover; the Honorable Jacob H. Scbiff, of IJTew York; the 
(late) William S. Rayner, Mendes Oben, and Joseph Frieden- 
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wald, of Baltimore; the brothers, Isaac W. aad Beniard Bem- 
heim, Louiflville, Ky., and Edwin Wolf, of PhilnHclphia. The 
honorablo consciousness of having encouraged the writer and 
substfintially assisted in the publication of this aeries of useful 
works will be their well-uieriti>d reward. For this series will be 
the literary monument erected to t-he memory of the first genera- 
tion of Jcwirth-Ami'riean settlers, showing to future generaliona 
that Israel is still the custodian of the Bible, the people of the 
Book, 

The Peesekt Voltite. 

It was in the year 1S93 when my volume, denominated 
"Spirit of the Biblical Legislation," treating of the Civil, Po- 
litical and Agrarian Mosaic T^aws, was published. Many years 
have passed diuoc, during which time I had ampltf opportunity 
to learn the kind and favorable opinion of leading scholars and 
of numerous educated readers at large, both here and in Eu- 
rope. Their judgment is decidedly favorable to my modest 
work, and that encourBged me to continue these studies in two 
further volumes vi the series on the Biblical L^islution; viz, 
"The Exodus, Moses, and the Decalogue," is to be the first; 
the fore-mentioned tome, "Biblical Legislation," may be consid- 
ered as the second; and this present labor is the third. Then, 
years ago, I treated chieHy of the civil, political, social and 
agrarian laws of the Pentateuch. Here are di-wnssed the insti- 
tutions and ordinances on benevolence and charity, solidarity 
and humanity of Mosaism. Quite another set of laws than 
these, viz, the Ten Commandments, are to ho discussed in the 
first, volume. This treatise is therefore to bo considered as the 
closing volume of the aeries of ''Spirit of Biblical Legislation," 
published in 18113, whilst "Exodus, llosea and the Decalogue,'* 
will be published nest, to fnnn the firm of the tril(^. 

And whilst the subject-matter, the chapters, verse* and the 
infltitutiona are totally different in this volume from the pre- 
ceding one, still the method, scoi>e and spirit are identical, here 
as there. As there, so I may say here, that: 'T do not presume 
to convey the idea of offering here a full tflbleau and a complete 
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disottttion of all the Biblical iuatitutions of a universal and 
benevolent character, but solely at elucidatiug their spirit, the 
priavipLes animating and pen'sding theuj, their alarting point, 
and their find object.*' Here wc sbaU search for and point out 
the objects and aims of the legislator in framing his atatutea. 
Here, as in the treatise fintt piihtiiihcdj wc shall find that many 
Boetions belong to ciroumBtJincea and ages gone by; others 
have a present, realistic, live interest; whilst again, many others 
are atill ideal, not reached, even now, thousands of years after 
their promulgation; that though realistic and practical, yet now 
practicable, thoy are still an ideal, a pium desidemlum, still pos- 
tulating environments, with individual and social wisdom, not 
yet reached at tlu' begiwiing of this twentielh century. Of all 
those Blatutes, bo they already consigned to the past or available 
for the present, or ideal skemala for the future, this volume wiU 
attempt, modestly but fearlessly, to unravel the kuut and eluci- 
date the final objects in view, ethical, social and political. 

The theuu>8 and verses analyzed in these pages are selected 
from among those commonly termed the Book of the Covenant,' 
viz,II M., 21. to 2.'i. chapters, and next from V M., 20.2(1., those 
Bubjects which have a charitable, benevolent and humanitarian 
scope, and ore exemplifications of the great iinuciple of huiiiau, 
social solidarity. We have paid here particular attention to the 
Talinudical expoundings and enactment^), and have often added 
a close translation, a verbatim epitome, of the corresponding 
Kabbinical laws, frequently also in parallel with other ancient 
and modem codes and views. 

But our times of bolH investigation, research and criticism, 
the new discoveries in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, in hiero- 
glyphic and cuneifonn inscriptions, excavated during the latest 
generations and even in recent years, have induced me to pay 
more attention than years ago to the parallels, the contrasts, the 
similarities and the opposite^, which certain scholars believe to 
have found out between the Pentateuch and these newly dis- 
covered ancient records. Some of these critics and decipherers 
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went so far as to declare lliat even the leading iiistituliuus, ideas 
and doctrines, those hitherto believed most peculiar to Moeaism, 
to have bwu borrowed and copied from the regions of the Nile 
and the Euphrates. We have therefore offered here large epito- 
mes from the Egvptologieal and Babylonian excavations, with 
some of their principal laws and doctrines. So we have here 
reproduced the more important part of the now famous Ham- 
murabi Code, recenllv so much talketl about and discussed, in 
ju:ctapo8ition with the oorreeponding verses and oiactments of 
the llosaic' I^islation. And we kdieve thai these page* will 
evideutiv show that, though, no doubt, the countries, old and 
civilized long before Judssa, had elaborated religious doc- 
trines, divine worship, and especially Cudea determining 
civic right and wrong ; and though these ppevions codes 
may be the background and forerunners of the Moeaio 
legislation, nevertheless this Mosaic legislation is neither 
borrowed, nor even on a level with Babylonia, Egypt or Phoe- 
nicia, but that it occupies much higher ground, starts from no- 
bler standpoints, has a vastter, not^mopoHtan horiron, breathes a 
purer atmosphere, and has a diviner scope and a higher social 
object of view. I believe these pages will prove that, though the 
pre-historic civilisations of Western Asia and of North Africa 
are the underground upon which later Judaw and the Peutat^uch 
rest-, still the Mosaic Cude( standing upon the shoulders of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt aud Pbceuicia, is an infinitely higher developed cre- 
ation, a gemiiue eorajHisition and fresh legislation, looking far- 
ther, deeper aud higher than its predecessors; hence it is origi- 
nal, independent and far from being a copy and imitation. 
It is in its principles, motives and final aims the grandest, 
dirinest legislation of antiquity. The volume will point out 
that monotheism, with its humanitarian Decalogue, its man, 
right, purity and holiness-ideas, those of freedom, justice, equal- 
ity, democracy and the subsequent laws framed upon such new, 
Ikfosaic principles, are original and peculiar to the Pentateuch 
and the Bible exclusively. 
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This Volttue. 

Thus the theme of this treatise is: The Mosaic Laws on 
humanity, charity and benevoleuce, bom of the principles of 
Monotheism and univeraal solidarity, national as well as inter- 
national, humanitarian. By far the major part of it is devoted 
to the discussion of hundreds of the sacred rerses and themes of 
private and public in1j?re8ta and benefactions bearing on these is- 
sues; in comparison with other charity taws and other codes of 
ancient, mediaeval and modem times, down to the workings, the 
success and failings of our own host of United-States benevo- 
leuce institutions. Whilst the minor part of this volume is de- 
voted to succinct epitomes and clone discussJors of the new finds 
and discoveries in Egypt, and tspeciatly in Babylonia, the Code 
of Hammurabi and the XII Tablos of Kome, in close contrast 
and parallelism with the laws and doctrines of Mosaism. The 
volume, again, contains the refutation of the charge that the 
Bible ia devoid of the principles of mercy, of sympathy and yf 
benevolence. Tt shows that the altruistic, or love-idea, of the 
New Testament is simply a rpflox from the Old Tostament, ap- 
plied to lis own ideal schemes. It shows further that the sev- 
eral new agnostic claims at "Perfect Ethics," or those of com- 
mimistic patterns, are chimeric and Utopian, not able to outstrip 
the far-reaching, realistic tendencies of the Pentateuch. Fi- 
nally, it shows that th** Biblical Laws and doctrines are not bor- 
rowed and copied from either Egypt, Canaan or Babylonia, but 
that they by far exoc.^1 and transcend all such crude attempts, be 
they theological, moral or legal, of ancient Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia; thai Mosaisiu is the highest development of all those 
unripe trials on the Nile and the Euphrates, originally and in- 
dependently elaborated in Judffia. 

As rhe first volume, so this second one, logically and nrces- 
aarily results in this conclusion, viz, the Bible, as extant in our 
Massoretic text, is no crude oonglomeralion of heterogeneous 
treatises, of different ages and phases. No! It is a well-di- 
gested whole; an elaborate system of institutions, doctrines and 
laws for an eve rdevrl oping, homogeneous people, gradually tr> 
unfold as a vast Torael-manlfind, ever working, progressing and 
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rancing the huinan race, under struggle and error, towards 
file ideal of "a kingdom of priests and a lioly nation ;" with tlie 
later agfldtc "Kingdom of Heaven." It reprcacnU ihft Uigbcst 
ideafl un God, unircrac, man, woman, State, right and dutj, 
freedom and labor. The aspirations of our present democracy 
to unify nianlttud iu a world-vaat United Stalea, the hopee of 
our modern economiats, moralists and philanthropists are iden- 
tically the same as those held up in the l^al and the benevolent 
parts of (he Mosaic Code ; not as iu the previous Code of Ham- 
murabi, or the priestly pbilosopbeina of India, Babylonia and 
Kgy]>t. Hence the claim of certain aenaational Asayriologiata to 
teach the One God, right and state idea, in the name of Baby- 
lon, instead of Sinai and Moriah, is untenable and preposterous. 
A careful, unbiased comparison will evidently prove it, 

I conclude this introdiictiun with the following remarks 
which I had the honor to address in a letter to the American 
Oriental Society, holding here, wme years ago, their convention 
at the Johns Hopkins University, viz: 

"The daily Press is teeming with news, greatly alarming the 
consciences and feeling of believing people; that new discov- 
eries by excavations have been made on the Nile and the Euphra- 
tes, tending to :(how that even the leading features and teach- 
ings of the Pentateuch have been borrowed from thcao sources, 
and especially from Hammurabi's Code. In the interest of 
science and truth, allow me to contradict these rumors and to 
say: There is very, very little resemblance between Uammu- 
rahi's Stf:ltt and the Mosaic Laws. Indeed, there is between 
them no more resemblance than between a low stage of society 
and the highpst civil ization. The laws and doctrines of Manu, 
Confucius, Zaratliu.sl.ra or Tharoah Khu-ii-Ateri Mrlainly con- 
tain in rudiment many views and enactments which are found 
also in the Pentateuch; but we meet them here in an infinitely 
higher stage of development, fully elaborated, logically system- 
atlzed, and from a new standpoint, vir., that of ethical Mono- 
theism, with justice, truth and morality, purity and holiness, 
as the will of the One God in spirit {Exod. 20 and Levit. 19 ch.). 
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It IB true that in Chiua, ludia^ Babvluuia, CauaaOi Phoenicia 
and Epypt we find scattered rays and single elements of such 
teachings and views, but they ere there, iaolated, incoherent, 
amidst ft heap of rubbiah and myth, of priestcraft, king-craft 
and superstition. In Moses, the Prophets, the Psahuti etc., these 
elements arc compact, homogeneous, carefully sifted, purified 
from mythic dross, elaborated and harmonized iuiu a logical, 
concrete system, a live-Code, a religioua, moral and social legis- 
lation, a national organic Law, to become the cornerstone for 
the erection of a new State- pattern, an ethical guide and evcr- 
laflting Rnle of Conduct, for an incipient people, with the oBten- 
sible intent and the avowed purpose of gradually to expand and 
become ihe law of civilized mankind. 

Now this grand and divine aspiration history shows to be 
slowly realizing itself, in the West, through Christianity, and 
in the East through Mohammedanism ; both reacting upon In- 
dia, China and the entire globe. Hence, Monotheism, God-holy 
and perfect, and man tu be holy and moral, in a society free 
and equal, end as happy as man is capable to be, that is the 
object of the Biblical State. That organic Law, with such a 
program and aspiration, that is original to the Bible; that plat- 
form has been first put forward in the Pentateuch by the He- 
braic Prophets, and continued by their suocessore, West and 
East. Of that the Laws of Hammurabi have no trace and no 
idea, nor Babylonia, nor Egypt. What they may contain is, 
no more and no less, than what the barbarian may have in com- 
mon with the civilized man, the root with the fruit. Tlicre is 
no wisdom and no utility whatsoever in trying to shift the cen- 
ter of civilization, and substitute a recently discovered inscrip- 
tion, doctrine or Code, to the Bible. *\Vkal is, is good,' cor- 
rectly argued J. J. Rousseau. That the prophetic Scriptures 
have in the course of 3,000 years gradually become the ethical 
guide of civilir^ed man, whilst other codes and doctrines have 
been shelved and buried, that conclusively shows the crit- 
ically and correctly understood Bible to be the highest develop- 
ment of human aspirations; and this highest development is di- 
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vine inspiration; this constitutes it as the Word of Ood; to 
cavil against it is not liberalism, but sensationalism or anti- 
Semitism. Mankind will not profit or improve hj substituting 
the Babylonian Mountain-house of Bel-Merodach for the ven- 
erable Mount-Moriah of Ihvh. 

Maubicx Fluboei. 
Baltiicobie, it. B. A., April, 1908. 
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CHAPTER L 

Tbe Homanity and Cbarity Laws ol tbe PeDtateach. 



The Pentateuch^ its Spirit and itb Detbactoes. 

Many and varioua are the detractors and cavilors of the letter 
and the spirit of Moeaism and the Bible. Such opponents bail 
from divers epochs and quartors; from other secta and periods; 
from infidels, agnostics and hjporcritica ; from olden times, mod- 
ern times and present times. In ages gone by, one often heard 
the claim boldly advanced tbat the Bible, the Mosaic Pentateuch 
especially, is but Law, the expression of severe justice, the fine 
feeling and accurate balance of mine and thine ; that its Grod is a 
"jealous and revengeful one, who visits the giult of the fathers 
Qpon the children to the third and fourth generation;" that 
its code arc the rigorous chapters 21-24th of section. Judg- 
ments, "Mi^hpalim," basing upon the arsiomatic formula, "Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, and foot for foot," and 
this draconic lex ialionis, the principle of retaliation, of revenge, 
is its pivot; but that with the New Testament era, such parties 
used to argue, has dawned a higher religion ; there a nobler law 
and a diviner principle have opened upon mankind, viz, that oi 
love and sympathy, of spi>iit.anoons, altruistic goodness, of love 
disinterested ; a deep, sweet, humane instinct that prompts man 
to do, not only what is vwn, exact, jtwt and right, bur what is 
noble, generous and ideal ; to do what we should like to be done 
to us by others, by some genius or fairy from fairyland ; that 
higher religion of divinized humanity, cbarity, and love, that 
creed teaching not only: **Thou shaJi love thy neighhor as thy- 
self," bvit morot "Thou skalt love thy enemy as thyself," — that 
higher religious phase is not taught by Mosaiam ; for that a new 
revelation was necesEiary, which conatitutca man not only as a 
rational being, but a benevolent and sympathetic one; for that 
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a new oovenant, a nerr religious dUpeusatiou had to appear 
>n mail's etiiical horizon, and that b Christianity. 
So people U8fd to argue since the times of Paul to that of 
Lavater, Herder and Schleiermacher, occaaionallj even now. 
But that phase of sectarian, one-sided reasoning appears to be 
passing away. In our own generation we are bearing* rather an- 
other strain of argument. Perevna depreciating and deprecat- 
ing alike, the Hebraic Bible and the Gospel and ail pi^itive reli- 
gioujs and creeds, declare that: NeitbiT the Prophets uor the 
Apostles, neither the Old Teatament, nor the New one, nor 
any positive creed ia humanitarian. They are neither inspired 
with, nor heartily advocating the principles of "perfect ethics" 
and broad humanity. And such parties' hose npon this ''their 
right, yea, their dtity," to secede from the established religions. 
They pretend that any and all positive religious ayatema are per- 
xneitted with selfighnesa and bigotry; that all of them teach love 
for their own adherents, hate, prejudice and peraecution for all 
others, sectarians or independents. Tnie humanity, umversal 
benevolence — they say — are taught only by non-sectarians, by 
Voltaire, by Swedenborg, by Augusts Comte, by Heckel. Only 
free-thinkers, non-sectariana, are broadly humanitarian. There- 
fore, as long as any positive religion will continue, the true 
''Kingdom of Heaven," with peace and good will to all men, 
will not dawn upon earth. Tor that, a brand-new doctrine must 
be inaugurated; a doctrine that emphatically dnclincs any and 
all rr-ligiouB ronucctions ; that stands and insists alone upon 
ethics and nothing else. Jnrt these our own times are the boldest 
in such pretentious assumptions. They teem with revelations 
that are neither religious nor scientific; revelations made by 
prophets claiming to apeak, not in the name of God, but of late 
discoveries. The credo of Mohammed reads: "There is but one 
God, and T am his prophet." — our latter-day's prophets shout, 
louder than the founder of Islam : There is no God ; still we are 



•ProfeaBcr Prledrloh Delltxeoh'a ■' BatMl aod Bible," 1808, httpslg; latro> 
dacUoD. 

*reUx Adiefs lectures: "Bight of 9K4«fllon In R«llg1oD." 190S, New 
Tork. 
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His proplictel Witliin the dawn of tliia aew century haa been 
discovered in the Orient a Stela with a cunciiorm text, ouDtain- 
ing an interesting Code of laws purporting to derive from 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon in about 2250 B. C, a Canaanit- 
ish Conqueror and founder of a dynasty of Western Aaia. From 
this Code of Hammurabi, it is stoutly and IwjlJly claimed, the 
best part of our religion ia derived, nuy borrowed, copied, pla- 
giarized; the Moaaic Code, its Inatitutiona, yea, it« monothe- 
ism, the Decalogue, the worship, the Sabbath, etc., of the Penta- 
teuch and the Bible, hail from there. Prof. Fridr. Belitzsch 
("Babel and Bible," 1902, Leipzig) states that: ^'Mankind 
needa a form to teach the God-idea ; this form has been hitherto 
the Old Testament. This will change considerably as the result 
of researches, inscriptions and excavations." This I shall prove 
is absolutely incorrect. The cscavations by no means bear out 
out such a claim. It is the boldest piece of Anti-Semitism 
brought forward for a long time. In this treatise the reader will 
find a careful and exact verbatim epitome of the Hammurabi 
Code, whereby he will judge that the claim on the Pentateuch 
to yield its place to Babylon, that its best contents are borrowed 
and copied from the cuneiform Stela, is wholly unwarranted 
and monstrously exaggerated, a molehill turned into a moun- 
tain ; that all we may find there is a shrewd Canaanitish legisla- 
tor, enacting laws for Canaanitish-Babylonian.bpterogenoufl po])- 
ulations, swayed by a hundred gods, goddesses, daemons, witch- 
craft, priestcraft, Kingcraft, classes and masses; despotism and 
bitter national jealousies — ^laws aiming at perpetuating the 
grasp of the doniinaul party over tlie subjugated one. The 
reader will find that the Biblical God-belief and monotheism, 
that the man and world, right and duty-ideas, the Decalogue, 
with its Sabbath-re«t and eanctification, its Code of justice tem- 
pered with sytnpalhy, its liberty, equality imd democracy, its 
principles of solidarity and reciprocity, its bene%'olenee and 
charity laws, its Release and Jubilee Cycles, with the inalien- 
able family-acre, etc, aiming at averting pauperism, plutocracy 
and despotism, that the entire Mosaic Code, indeed, is original, 
genuine and independently enacted upon new principles evolved 
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in Jndca, often tiiamelricall^v oppusod tu the Babylouian CuJe. 
Wbilst the few and rare similarities are fully explained hj the 
proximity of time, territory and populations. 

The Pbutatkcch; its BENEVowiNrj: akd CinttiTT. 

I do not pretend ihat these pages and their studies will sue- 
oe«d in showing and pointing out when the drc»ined-<if '"king- 
dom of heaven" will dawn upon our hiunan horizon. But I shall 
att(>ni])r to show here to every nnbiaacd person that the above 
charges against all pooltire religionn and against Mosaism in 
partiniilar, are entirely and thoroughly unwarranted. Indeed, 
as the world-space is filled with air and light, and as the ocean 
is replete with water and life, even no are the laws of iho Penta- 
teuch permeated by the principles of genuine lore and true hu- 
manitarian benevolence; to ttuch an extent that even iU general 
rules and laws of right and j u8tic« are borne up on the ethereal 
wings of humanity and tiiolidarity to and for all ; all nationali- 
ties, races, speeches, sects and countries; to non-believers and 
foreigners ; yea, even to the brute. Elsewhere we have attempted 
to vindicate this sympathetic trait also to other great historical 
teachers of religion, showing that Great lawgivers are deeply 
penetrated with the ardent and gintwro desire to serve their fel- 
low-men. As to Hoses we shall prove here that in framing hts 
national, particular. Judaic lan-s, he aimed at univei^al im- 
provement and happiness, and that the spirit v( sectarianism, 
bigotry and tribal ^wlfishness never emanated from his great 
and warm heart. Leading ethical teachers are universal and 
humanitarian. And when we find peculiar sectarian enactments 
savoring apparently of popular invidiousness and discrimina- 
tion, auoh do not originally belong to the lawgiver proper, hut to 
his succttusors and to the altered environments and imperious, 
new national interests and emorgencios. Such crept in later, as 
an afterthought, as the nwTSsary alloy added by the cuiming 
smith in order to harden his gold. Such egoism intended to 
render their stiff system malleable and durable for the use of 
actual human society, varying with each historic phase. 
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OSEAT TeACH£KS. 

Indeed, when we read about Moses giving up his raak as a 
grandee at Pharaoh's court and becoming a Bcdawin Shepherd; 
when 40 years later we see him leaving his family, his home, his 
flocks and his moiuTs for his new, hazardous scheme of libera- 
tion, boldly devoting himself to the rescue of an enslaved race 
that had but a scant claim upon his self-sacrificing tenderness; 
when we read of Buddha, who renounced the voluptuous and 
easy rank and position of an ludian dynast, braved the obloquy 
of the mobj the taunts and curaea of the Brahmans and the 
frowna of his peers, with all the hardships of exile, poverty, mia- 
construclion, and consecrated hia Ufe to the emancipation of the 
pariah races of India ; when we read of Elias, Isaiah and of 
Jeremiah, or later of the GallJlean preacliers, confronting king 
and noble, priest, people and soldier, boldly uuma^kiug the 
reigning powers and throwing their vices into their bared faces, 
at the imminent risk of torture and death — who would have 
the boldness to deny to them the very substance of sympathy 
and altniisin, as Ixnug the primary source and motive-power of 
their aelf-aacrificing efforts! So a Midrashic tale quaintly nar- 
rates that Moses, teuding hh flocks near Sinai and perceiving a 
little lamb left far behind, exposed to the rays of an Arabic sun, 
went in quest of it and brought it in his anus back to its bleating 
mother. The heavenly Father, seeing it, said: "Thou, Moses, 
hast shown so much sympathy with a poor Iamb, thou wilt be the 
proper shepherd for my flock, Israel, the oppressed of Pharoah." 
This legend gives the clue to the character of nearly all the his- 
toric Prophets and Lawgivers. Their first characteristic is 
boundless love, sympathy with human misery, the vast and ar- 
dent desire of benefiting the masses, those very masses by 
whom they usually were and are persecuted and stoned, they 
calmly praying: "Pardon them, Father, they know not what 
they are doing." To refuse to these providential men the es- 
sence of love and sympathy is the height of prejudice and fri- 
volity. Let us now look at the benevolent spirit of the Mosaic 
legislation, at its principles of humanity and charity. 
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OlIAKACTKBISTlCS OF MoSAlC BrNEVOLKXCE. 

Closely examining and sifting tho different and numeroufl 
scattered cliapters and passages of the Pentateuch on I^ialation, 
and especially ihoae often mieunderstood, of IT M., 21-24, we 
shall gradually realize the leading idcaa and objects of the Ijiw- 
giver oil the sympalLetic priiK'ipk'S in human nature. There we 
find his enactments bearing upon men's relations towards each 
other ; man, wife, child and kindred ^ the poor, tbe Lcvite, 
the sick, the distressed, the unfortunate, the forlorn (non-Jew- 
ish) stranger, the widow, tho orphan, the guilty, even the diioib 
brute; in one word, towards our fellow-men and fellow-beings 
who are in need of our pity, our sympathy and our assistance in 
one way or another. 

These ijiblical views on altruism, humanity and eharity 
distinguish theiuselves greatly from other legislations on the 
same subjects in the following respects, viz: 

I. They are all realistic, possible, enacted for man, man as he 
is, not as he might be, not for augels ever overflowing with and 
moved by s^'mpatby, as assumed sometimes by Buddhistic, Chris- 
tian and Socialistic Teachers, but for earthly beings in whom 
egoism is the maitispring of action. Here tbe Mosaic legislator, 
as also political economy shows, makes an effort to prove to 
man that his own interests require him to be just and equitable, 
and this kindness is, furthermore, measured by the cubit of his 
own sin?, not by that of some supernatural being. He asks of 
him to give to tbe poor a fraction of hit^ crops, not tbe whole; 
to pardon him who wronged him, not to love him, which is im- 
possible, wrong never being tbe cause and seed of love; not to 
bear any iwcret grudge, but to openly e-xposlulate and inaiat upon 
reparation ; to love his neighbor and fellow-citizen, not his en- 
emy; to bring the offender to justice, not to offer him his cheek 

smite, or bis cloak to take when he had stolen his coat. No I 
lie thief must give restitution and a fine besides, but his life is 
Fto be spared. War is a sad fact of history and is oven legiti- 
mate in defense. The vanquished enemy and soldier shall pay 
tribute, but must be spared. Xhe slave is to serve, but when 
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abused he ab&II gn nut froe; when he if) atSniittWt into the He- 
braic nationality he becomes a free citizen. These laws are sup- 
plpmented by those in V M., 20-26. The captive woman is a 
slave, not a harlot; if loved, she may become the wife of the 
inastor ; to abuse her is unlawful ; her feelings are to be respected 
and her children are legitimate, and the very marriage renders 
her free. When disliked, she can be sent homo, never sold away 
as a alave. It will happen that a man will loathe his captive- 
wife; the Agadrats even pi-edict it aa probable; but her legal, 
wifely atatus remains unaffected, for feelings of atfection can- 
not he commanded, but positive rights can. A father may 
naturally prefer the son of tbe loved wife to the sou of the 
hated woman, but he shall not after the positive right of primo- 
geniture, he cannot change the right of succession. This the 
lawgiver positively forbids; and uufatr preference he cspresaly 
and impliedly deprecates (in the story of Joseph's adventures). 
If a half-witted sou be orimiuaS, then the judge, nut the angry 
parent, shall punish him. The condemned criminal shall expi- 
ate his crime, but after expiation he shall bo decently buried ; he 
is and remains a brother and fellow-man. The.v and many hun- 
dreds of similar verses of the Pentateuch, as we shall later dis- 
cuss, will abuudantly prove the Mosaic laws to be not merely 
just, but sympathetic and humanitarian aa well, as realistic and 
possible, ordained to improve men, not for I^topiau imrposes. 

The Biblical principles of Charity and Humanity are fur- 
thermore : 

ir. Positive Laws: They are commanded, they confer a duty 
and a right. They are not simply an ideal recommendation or 
ft moral duty, a homiletic generality, a banality, a pium desid' 
eratum. accepted or refused at will; but a peremptory bidding 
of God, the Supreme authority and king of tbo State. So we 
road : "When thou lendest money, or selleat goods, thou ahalt 
take no interest or profit upon them. Thou shall not overreach 
the (non-Iaraelitej stranger, for strangers ye were in Egypt. 
Te shall not afflict the widow or the orphan, for T, God, shall 
listen to their cry and avenge their wrongs upon the wrongdoers 
and make their own wivea widows, and their children orphans. 
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Wliea thou pawuest thy neighbor's garment, return it to him 
even before sunset, for he may cry to God, who will listen to 
him. Bo no tale-bearer, nor participant iu a 'ring/ or clique, 
or side with the mob for bad ; nor run headlong after the major- 
i^. IlavH pitji' upon thy enemy's beast or other property. Do 
not alter his right in, litigation. Every seventh year let the pro- 
duce of thy field go to thy poor, thy stranger, and thy bcaat, for 
their stist^oiance. £very seventh day in the week allow as a 
Rest-day to thy beast of burden, thy servant and thy stranger, 
that they may recuperate from their toils." All these beautiful 
verses on humanity and charity are enacted in one single chap- 
ter, the one just following the 21st chapter of Exodus, that with 
the much misunderstood and misconstrued verses on lex Tali^ 
onis: "Eye for eye and tooth for tooth." The law declares the 
corners of the £eld-harvest, the forgotten sheaves, the gleanings 
and the top of the fruiHreea, free to the poor; two of each hun- 
dred of the produce go to the sauetuary and its servants; ten of 
each hundred to the Levites, the toacheri», the judges, magia- 
trates and police of the State; and, further ten of each hundred 
go to the poor. And all that ia not an ideal, not preached as 
almsgiving and charity, but it is a pustive law, a divine ordi- 
nance, insisted upon and levied by the combined authority of 
God and the State, just as the Commandment of "Thou shalt 
not steal, or kill, or testify falsely.** It is an express condition 
of the tenure of the soil. It ts cwmmuniBm, but the terms on 
which Qod, the feudal Lord, conferred his land on the citizens. 

III. The next characteristic feature of the Mosaic Humanity 
and Charity LawA, and thi' very ground of their realism and 
positivism, is: Solidarity. The Biblical people, society and 
State are based upon the principle of mutual responsibility, 
"One for all and all for onej" eae.h has an interest in and is in 
Borne way responsible for, the welfare of his neighbors ; no one 
can be really happy by and for himself; solitary happiness is 
brutish, not huiiiaue; man is a social being; ho works for and 
enjoys by and with his fellows; his motive to effort is self, but 
it redounds to the good of all ; he may work and toil by himself, 
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be CSiUkot huTTianely enjoy alone. "Thou shalt rejoice on thy 
festivals," says the Lawgiver ; "thyself and thy family, thy poor, 
etc." Man is a gregarious, sociable being, happy only with and 
by his fellows; to enjoy alont-, as iha miser does his mooey, as 
Harpagon of 6ction enjoys his table, his diamonds and his rich, 
warm mansion, looking down from his gorgeous bay-window 
upou the hungry poor wading kneedeep in the cold mire out- 
doors — that is abominate<l by the God of the Bible. That Mosaic 
solidarity and that charity were soon, after the redaction of the 
Canon, flaboratcd and worked out by the rabbinical Traohera 
into separate tracts (see further on that), basing on a positive, 
leading, paramount principle, vis: "All the Israelitea are re- 
sponsible for one another" (Abboth). And that becomes the 
foremost social feature and the grandest maxim of the Judaic 
society.' 

ElfOIJ^Nu's PoOU-T^WH. HrXLET AKD THE BlBLE. 

Let us quote the English Poor-Law.? in illiiHlration of our 
theme. Ever is the tendency of poor-laws towards perpetuating 
misery, pauperism, a pariah class. As England is the oldest of 
modem states, granting liberty and equality, at least before the 
law, to all its citizens, even so it is the oldest modem community 
with laws providing for the destitute. Already in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1563, the British Statutes made provision 
for the poor, apparently, not really takiuR their inspiration from 
the sacred chapters we are discussing. The State, the ahxres, the 
towns, paid taxes towards that. Corporations and private Socie- 
ties contributed to that. Dwelling houses, homes for the aged, 
hospitals for the sick, asylums for the minors, workhouses and 
poor-colonies were established. Puel, medicine, etc., were pro- 
vided for the needy and the sick. And since that time such 
taxes and institutions increased greatly. Withal is English pau- 
perism apparently among the most appalling in Chrirtendoml 
Because and for the reason that almsgiving is no panacea or as- 
sistance. It does more harm than good. It feeds and nurtures 
pauperism rather than lite poor. 

■Abboth. nn nt D'aiy Skip* Sa 
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Joseph Gamier (Paris, 1858, "Elements de Fiuauce*, page 
455) writes on our topic: "This system of legal charity dates 
back previous to tie (Protestant) Beforu of the 16th Century, 
Proteetantism, too, admitted charity as a social duty, by the 
famoua act of the 43rd year of the reign of Elizabeth, analyzed 
by Malthas. Prevoat makes such a statute reach up to 1563. 
But already in the 14th century, under Kdward III, a statute 
made such provision for working men. Apparently the ancient 
laws ooniained Buch prescriptions, and then, with the suppression 
of the conrents after the Reformation, many mendicants and 
needy ones remained at the charge of society. That act put 
the support of the poor on the shoulders of the vestry, under the 
supervision of overseers appointed by the notables. From that 
moment oharity became no longer a voluntary contribution, a 
religious duty, but a legal obligation. They gave no charity, but 
paid a tax. With that impost, the overseers distributed assist- 
ance at home to the indigenta unable to work; to healthy poor 
they gave work in workshops, kepi up by the pariah, since called 
workhouses. 

An assessment (cadastre) on the lands, enacted at th(> same 
time as the old laws, contained many anomalies and difTicuUied 
concerning the repartition of this poor-tax. ilany esiatca paid 
none, not having beeu appropriated at the time of the cadastre. 
Others paid in diverse proportions to their income or their culti- 
vation. 

"lunaimerable discussions arose between the poor and the par- 
shee, and among the parishes themselves, concerning the domi- 
cile, to such a degree that the lawyers and officers of justice, 
absorbed an important part of the tax. Such a law-suit, about a 
single paujjer, often coat more than the support of all the other 
poor together. One reads in the Quarterly Review of the Tri- 
lleetrial .Assizes that the eouri had dealt with 4,700 appeals in 
cases of indigents in a single year. Fifty families of the city 
bad to sell their furniture in order to pay ihylr poor-taxes. To 
enumerate the cruelties, the scandals, and the malpractices of 
different sorts would take too much space. In 1833 au inquiiy 
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was made wliicb bas thrown mticL light on the question of legal 
cbRrity, which all more than coniinued the assertions of Malthtis 
(conoemiag the iu&dTisabiUtj of enforced charity). It was 
proven that the poor hastenod to marry in order to receive a 
double stipend. Once marired, or oven before, they zealoiiely got 
children so as to obtain still higher pay. There were women 
with children of different fathers. Such legal succor brought on 
demoralizatioD, loosened the family tiee, increased mendicity 
and mendacity, with an excess of doubtful population, lowered 
wages and induced many other economic inconveniences. The 
later suppression of such abuses brought an increase of wages. 

"The English pooHaw amendment act of 1834 abolished its 
fundamental principle of the primitive law. Society still re- 
gards it as a duty to assist extreme misery, but not uncondition- 
ally. Bread and clothen are furnished, but only in the work- 
house. There are no outdoor distributions in money or other^ 
wise to suppleuK-nt insufficient salary, no alms and no charity. 
Society opens only an asylum, without liberty to unfortnnatcB in- 
capable of working, to children, seniles and invalids. It offers 
only a modest support, in exchange for serious work to indigents, 
hale in body and mind. Such it is in principle. Practically, the 
new pauper administration proceeds with praiseworthy leniency. 

"The ancient parish administration has made room for a aya- 
tera of parish union composed of many neighboring parishes, ac- 
cording to the size of tbt-ir populations. A board of guardians 
is elected by the contributors as administrators of the pauper af- 
fairs. Above this is the central eommission holding the regi^j 
tera. Since 1837 most of the parishes are imitod. Each union 
has a workhouse. There are 600 aucb workhouses in Great Brit- 
ain. The old workhouses revealed frightful abuses and all poasi- 
ble human miseries. Not seldom the same room contained chil- 
dren, paralytics, prostitutes. The law of 1834 improved tlie 
condition of infants and of old people. A healthy poor man has 
the workhouse as hta resource. The poor husband, wife and chil- 
dren are separated in their working hours, but arc united at tabic 
and half of Sundays. Persons who have visited these houaoa of 
refuge since 1834 have found there tho children happy and 
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lively, rcceiring sufHcient cducati<JU to become erriuid-boys, farm- 
hftiiHs, small traders. The women take n|> washiug, sewing and 
boiiaework ; the ima devote ihemselves to ibe crafts and trades. 

''The poor-tax amounted to four millions of Sterling iu the 
b^nniug of this century. It rose considerably during the wara 
againat the French Empire, even to 6|/4 niillionii. It increased 
with the bad crops in 1816-17 to nearly eight millions, fluctuat- 
ing since between these extremes of four to eight millions, never 
rising higher. But since the panper-l aw- reform it is better dis- 
tributed and better used in the interest of both the poor and tho 
public morality." 

We gavo here a suecinct outline of the English charity and 
poor-laws. No doubt, tiiey were the religious outcome of the 
imperfectly understood Biblical charity. Tn fortunately, ita so- 
cial edifice, its solidarity, equality, human freedom and brother- 
hood clashed too ranch with the Gothic Middle-Age ]>olicy and 
feudalism. The Biblical benevolence-feelings and ideas, the 
founders of Christianity disseminated all over the world. Bnt 
politics wrecked them. The Nazarene founder Himself was a 
working man, a poor man, who knew cot In the mom where to 
rest his head in the eve. He was brimful with sympathy, pity 
and solicitude for the fourth estate, for suffering humanity. 
Bui his kind heart rose above his head. He was no political 
economist. He did not calculate a» a statesman, but as a philan- 
thropist. So did Plato, and even Aristotle. They did not read 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and especially the cold reasoners, Mal- 
thus and Gamier. '\-\s the lih^-s do not spin and the birds do not 
sow," he reasoned, so God will house, clothe and feed the |}oor. 
end even so should men <lo. Hence Christianity disseminated 
with its doctrine, its monasteries, its hospitals, almshouses and 
wnp kitchens. But experience has shown that those arc inade- 
quate, yea, that they are nurturing and increasing pauperism. 
And $0 it was in England also. Her statutes made systjematic 
provision for the poor. Still there is the classic oonntry of plu- 
tocracy and pauperism which the Bible strove, with might and 
main, to avoid as tho social Scylla and Charybdis. 
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Some twenty-five years ago, at a public meetmg in behalf of 
the poor, Lord Salisbury feelingly called attention to the 
wretched condition of the Loudon proletarians, their lawlesa- 
ne8s, uncleannese, bad health and worse morals. He advised 
some State-aid, especially to build dweUiugs for the poor. But 
the late Professor Huxley, seouting all kinda of palliative expe- 
diency and superficial philanthropy, truly and concretely 
showed the true and hidden cause of that wrechedness, as well 
also as the final tendency of poor-laws and pooi^ratea. The 
cause of tiiat poverty, misery and vice, ho said, is their social 
degradation, the tremendous, real civil inequality of the masses 
in, seemingly, free England. The poor, though free and equal 
before the law, are socially, economically and really, pariahs. 
They are thus doomed to pauperism and wretchedness, and their 
economic distress is the cause of tht-ir physical, mental and 
moral degradation and ruin. The only solution for their proV 
lem, he continued with uncommon common sense, is Bmigration, 
which alone will bring thcni betterment, to ocme with real social 
equality. A home with poor-rates, fuel, medicine and the char- 
ity-box, malcc« them beggars, outcasts and lepers, never citizens. 
Poor-laws may keep the poor frnin starvation, but perpetuates 
them also in pauperism and wretcbodnrss. Poor laws are not in 
behalf of the destitute, but of destitution, nurseries of vice. 
The same opinion Huxley held up soon after on a similar ncoa- 
sion against Mr. Groaben (N'ew York Tribune, Dec, 1S83) — 
Here is the clue to most of modern charitable instilntioDB, they 
are nurseries of pauperism, True I)enevolence is more than beg- 
garly and clumsy almsgiving, mort^ than to physic the sick, 
house the homeless, feed the hungry and clothe the naked, day 
by day have them come and beg, fawn and stan.-e, until the relief 
officer condescends to pity them. The Hebrew prophets knew no 
alms, but benevolence. Assist thy brother, do not pauperize and 
degrade him. Benevolence is to prevent disease and infection, 
destitution, starvation and temptation, by just and eqiutable 
Bocio-eoonomical arrangements ; allowing everyone to earn a live- 
lihood, to contract habits of prudence, of health, work, sane, 
plain living and cleanliness; fostering education and morality, 
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encouraging manly solf-help, opening activitiea and iuilustrii-s to 
the poor and the strangers, oflFering them capital on small or no 
intorcat ; Hcreeniug theiii from sharp Bpeuulators and monopo- 
lista; utilizing their work and products; rescuing tbem from 
aocial degradation, sharp patronage and aristocratic oetracism; 
treating thum wttli justice and civility, and not taking advan- 
tage of their lack of social patronage and ready mcan.<i. True 
benevolence is, is in our chapter: "Not to vex and oppress the 
stranger, not to overreach the widow and orphan, not to crush 
the debtor with iisurioua mothod», etc. ;" wretched alms^ving is 
not prophetic charity. 

Causes or Povebtt. 

And this is also the opinion of the soundest and wisest of po* 
litical economists, such as Roscher, Michel Chevalier, Adam 
Smith, Kicardo, Bastiat, John Stuart Mill. Socialism and com- 
munism, the systems of St. Simon, Owen, Fourrier, are Utopian, 
a faia morgana with our present social environments and ideas. 
They will not help the poor, but they will upset society if put 
abruptly into practice. The principle of property, of personal 
freedom and of inclination are the basis of our civilization. To 
upset them for a trial of any of the socialistic systems would 
be to first demolish our houses and then build castles in the 
air. These systems may contain some useful material, some 
«tones toward a future, happy society. But only slow, gradual, 
cautious experience can show us which element^ are sound and 
which are Utopias and hallucinations. First to upset society 
and then try such vague schemes would be sheer madness. 

The present social problem, misery, pauperism, has many 
causes not to be removed by abolition of property and granting 
of freedom. The major causes are : 

The luu great needs and pretcutiuus of the rich, and even of 
the middle classes, those well-to-do. There is no doubt that the 
rioh and aristocratic minority of our civilized nations waste too 
much on their dwelling, eating, drinking, smoking, gambling, 
dressing, sporting, amusements, vices, fashions and luxuries of 
«11 aorta. Hence the double misery I For this bears on the ne- 
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cessitics of the majority of the people, becauao when the minor- 
ity waates, the majority starve*. The wastefulness of the few 
is the oausp of the penury of the many. So justly remark«il 
Jean Jac<jucs Kousseau: "Wherever I see a palace, I discover 
behind a hundred wretched huts." The effeet of the reigning 
extravagance is not only onerous and baleful for the poor masses, 
but no less, if not even more so, for the luxurious classe-s. Dan- 
geroae diseases of body and of mind, effemiaacy, hard-hearled- 
ne.sa, lazine^ts, infatuation and hereditary vapidness, are directly 
derived from over-weaning wealth and ease. The great aristo- 
cratic families deteriorate and die out tiuieltly, and their place 
is occnpied by the sober, plain-living, painstaking class of the 
hard workers. Malthus and others attribute economic misery in 
first instance to too large families. Too large families can be- 
come a canse of poverty, but it is not the main cause. Witk 
economy, careful thrift and plain living, one will rear more nu- 
merous, healthy and contented offspring than a wasteful, im- 
provident man of tfae Malthiia description. Ko doubt, the chil- 
dren of the rich get the best chances, places, official patronage 
and practical anccese. Theirs is the smooth way, and at first 
they get the better in the battle for existence. They obtain all 
the big loaves — but very rarely genius, superior merit or an hon- 
orable, historical name. These belong mostly to another spe- 
cies of aristocracy, that of the toilers, of the sober minds, and 
mostly too of the humbler, struggling social strata. Should so- 
ciety ever attain at such a high degree of civilization as to cur- 
tail its economical living expenses, there wUl be no plaint of 
over-population. A large family will be accounted a blessing, 
provided one remembers the axiom of the ancients: "First learn 
a trade, then build a Louse, last take a wife." 

The next cansc of misery la the thonghtleasncaa, levity and fri- 
volity of some, assuming dutip?' and responsibilities they cannot 
fulfill. Of others the causes of misfortune are vices of various 
kinds; of many it is imforeseen, undeserved misfortune; and 
of most it is lack of professional skill and mean laziness which 

makes them fail in the battle for existence. 
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Next U> the just-quoted rabbinical saying is this wise adjtmct : 
"EducsTing one's »ou without a professioa is tantamount to 
reariug him for robbery" — a profound saying indeed. No pro- 
feseiun&l training, bodily or mental or moral deficiencies and 
vices, no laziness, ibprtidenee, recklcwmeas, no diligpnt prepara- 
tions to meet emergencies, and finally accidental, undeserved 
misfortunes, ore potent caiiJM-M of econoinie distress and misen,% 
which in most cases lead to ohroaic pauperism and furnish the 
inmates for our poorhouaca, hospitals, asylums, workhouses, pris- 
ons and penal colonies. Society owes education and profes- 
sional training to cv<*ry one of it* menibcrB. The family owes 
them the best example of morality, sobriety, work, diligence, 
prudence, thrift. When state and family bonefltly perform 
these, their liCTcral duties, and both allow justioc and free com- 
petition to their units, it will seldom happen that these will not 
profit by their example, and pau]ieriBm will not be recruited 
from the ranks of the well reared and prepared citizens. 

And now we arrive at the honest, though exaggerated, econom- 
ical warning of Multbus: Excess of population, teaching first to 
provide for food, and then to aspire to the blessing of a large 
family — wise enough if formulated in this way. No doubt, too 
early and imprudent marriages, followed by loo large families, 
create pauperism among the working classes. A prolific family 
is a blessing on eouditiou of heeding that atluded-to iiiaxim,"tbHt 
a provident man begins with learning a trade, next he builds a 
houtfe, and finally he marries and getj children; a fool act^ in 
the contrary way." The Talmud places the rearing of children 
in tlie front rank of biblical commandments, but on the express 
condition of first establishing a safe livelihood and building a 
house; otherwise it is declared a folly; and ]H)litical economy 
9ete it down as a crime, aa productive of pauperism, overpopula- 
tion, misery and sickness. The Bible teaches the same (I H., 
1-26): "God blessed the first pair, saying: Multiply and in- 
crease, fill t)u} earth, subdue it, and ruie over all," viz, work, 
create and enjoy. 

Further cauaes of the social problem are of a more oomplex 
oatun*: The social and political injustices, the preference* and 
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discriminations, prejudices and arrogance, ignoraucQ and oveiv 
bearing of classea and Toasses. Then come the social privileges, 
the lack of true, free competition, and the overpowering abirn- 
danoe of artificial competition, privilege, protection, monopo- 
lism, the diBcriminations between man and man, not only in 
Korocco and Hussia, but even in free America. The lucky ones 
are hedged in and protected by artificial barriers, and the out- 
siders, the weaker ones, are debarred from competing. Society 
allows the former a pair of wings; it burdens the latter with 
heavy cbains in life's arena. It contrives licenaes, formulas, 
titles, clauses, "truste." just in order to exclude the assumed 
"outsiders" and keep clear the turf for the privileged classes, 
races and denominations. Then come governmental interfer- 
ence, protection of favored industries and professions by tariffs, 
customs and diplomas, huge armies, fortifications and navies, 
wars with loans and bonds, public expenditures, frauds and im- 
poeitions, all accompanied by wastefulness, profitable to the few 
at the expense of the totality of the community. 

An immense share of woe and warfare, with no small pro- 
portion of economic poverty and misery are derived from social, 
racial, ethnic and religions prejudioe.% accompanied by our 
political and industrial criaes and revolutions, which i-endor 
all our prudence and foresight futile and vain. 

Last, not least, come our falee systems of charity. Such 
charity often is not sympathy, but the deathblow to the chances 
of the impoverished social strata. It keeps them momentarily 
frora starvation, but definitely plunges them into torpor, inertia, 
despair and improvidence. It takes sway the stimulus to effort 
and robs them of the last spark of courage, energy, self-respect 
and self-rclinneo. All the above factors together create, with 
pauperi.sm. decrepitude and immorality, mutiny, vice and crime. 
exc«8s of the worst kind of population, lowering of wages, of 
human dignity, of work, adventurous and reckless daring, dis- 
content, panic, war, socialism and revolutions. They are a con- 
stant menace to civiltzed society. See on this, among other 
wise economist^, Joseph Gamier, "Elements de Finances," page 
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285. Philanthropy, self-sacrifice and poor-rates are no remedy 
here. 

Utterly chimeric and Utopian are the above-alluded-to social- 
istic and coramuoistio schemes. Ko ; the social problem cannot 
be solved in one bound, by one remedy, one suddeoj all-saving 
panacea. Only stop by step, by educating and energizing, by 
ejtperimeuting and trying, improving here, discarding stumbling 
blocks there, we may gradually attain at the millennium, when 
plutocracy and pauperism, waating and starvation, with igno- 
rance and hypocrisy, will be eliminated ; when reason, knowl- 
edge and competency, virtue and contentment, will become the 
heritage of mortals. A panacea for that there is not. We quot« 
in oonclnsion the following from J. B. Say' oonocming ill-ad- 
vised charity: 

Charity was practiced from time immemorial in the Jewish 
Community and State. Wo shall treat of that largely further 
on. But these charities were, as emphasized, duties to the needy, 
not alms to the paupers. The rich were rich on condition to as- 
sist the temporarily poor to become independent. They remained 
citizens and brothers, not ontcasta. The Jewish charities were 
benevolence, and a leading featm*e of the Jewish community 
and society. Respectable poor were benefited in such a way 
that they never know or saw their benefactors. It was handed 
to tbem in the room of nhnte, a special discreet place set apart 
for such delicate caftee. But in the Ghetto, and even now, out of 
the Ghetto, this delicacy, this discretion and this respectability 
are gone. There is a good deal of boisterous, self-seeking osten* 
tation in giving, and often as much abject boldness in taking. 
The charity is simply almsgiving, and the beneficiaries are 
mostly paupers, professional beggars. Tho charity institution is 
on the one band an occasion for display and domineering, and 
on the other, one of pauperizing, degrading and nurturing an un> 
desirable crowd of mendicants and "schnorrera.'^ The Gentile 
Charity bears the same features. The wretched Ghetto might 
escuse it, not flo free Tsrael with modem resotircca open to it. 



>[J. B. Say, Paris (1861) •• Eooooiul* Polltiqu*," p. 486.) 
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The rabbis count eight kinds of chanty, viz, giving alms to the 
poor, siilleiilj or ostentAtioiisly, is tk' leaat tiierilorioua, the low- 
est charity. The highest ia, to assist, encourage aud uphold the 
di'oopiiig and tottering, lending them money or one's influence 
or goods for resuming business, or offering them work, or op- 
portunities for a livelihood, going in partnership with them, 
dealing fairly and kindly with them, treating them as fellow- 
men and brothers, saving their self-respect and self-reliance and 
thus putting them upon their own feet. That is charity indccni. 



Mosaic Equality jutd Solidabity Univebsalizeo. 

That is the charity recommended by Mosaism and prophet- 
iara. That ia benevolence and humanity, that is honest protec- 
tion, elevation, synipathyj encouragement of our next, the reali- 
zation of "Love thy neighbor as thyself." It starts from soli- 
darity, respect for human brotherhood; it proceeds to fairness, 
justice, forbearance, and develops into benevolence, dignity, 
sympathy. It begins with freedom and equality, with the right 
of all to aspire to happinesB, to one right and one duty for all, 
and hence equal chances in the struggle for existence. Our no- 
ble United States Constitution opens with the axiom: "It is self- 
evident that all men are bom free and eqna!" — that is not 
really a universally accepted truism ; all men are not bom free 
and not equal ; but it is a wish father to the thought, an ethical 
truth, indoctrinated and irti^tilled into our mural nature, 
taught and inculcated by the !Mosaic Law. Shall the thrifty, 
the intelligent and industrious man have no compensation ? The 
Thora says : He shall. The fruit of his labor is his ; no commu- 
nism I Shall the vicious, lazy and stupid one not feel his infe- 
riority? The Thora says: He shaH. Poverty and dependence 
shall be the consequence. Shall he be forever cnished ; he and 
his family? The Thora says: No! Have patience, encourage, 
stimulate him to improve and better hLs condition. Society shall 
uplift him, reach him out a friendly hand, assist him to rise, 
make another eflFort, be^n again and become self-sustaining and 
a useful citizen again. This is Mosaic solidarity and benevo- 
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lenoc. He baa jeupardized his indepeadenoe and freedom, lost 
his house and bis faiuilj acre. Well, the year of Rtdeaae aud 
of jubilee shall remedy it. In the meantime ''treat him oa a 
brother^ rob him not of bis chances; crush, frown aud work 
him not down; remember, a poor brother ia a brother still. 
In the meantime shall he stan'e. I)eg, live on alms, or on air? 
No ! 25 of each 100, about, of the produce of the soil are set 
aside for all sorts of unfortunates, poor, lazy, Levite, stranger, 
orphan and the widow, not as an alms, but as a duty! Why? 
Does ilosaism favor Communism? No! No; it atscepts the 
hoary doctrine of Solidarity. It is just that the intelligent 
and thrifty tihall have more; but it if unjust that tho lazy, im- 
poverished and stupid shall have nothing; the first no doubt 
profits by the latter; getting their own share and. in addition, 
the share of the latter one. It is just and fair that they do 
something for these imfortxmates, to keep them from starvation 
and help them to rise again and stand on their own feet. There- 
fore, teaches Mosaism, Solidarity, humanity and Iwnevolencc, 
lot as an ideal, a scheme for the far-off "Kingdom of Heaven," 
but for this terrestrial, tangible, realistic world, as a matter 
of fact, a duty of justice and prudence. 

Can we complain of lack of love and charity in Mosaism! 
Ifl'eed we go elsewhere to look for it ? Must we construct new 
ethics instead of the prophetic onesl Ko! We have them abun- 
dantly in our chapters in discuasion. And that is the touchstone 
of divine legislation, made to elevate man, create nations, avoid 
landgrabbing, aocaparatiou, plutocracy, with daugeroU(<, vicious 
tastes, abnormal appetites, vanities and ruinous wastefulness, on 
one hand, and on the other, pauperism, wretchedness, ignorance 
and vice; and gradually develop a vast, homogeneous, evenly 
and justly balanced democracy of frets, equal and happy citi- 
Hma. That is the scope of the Mosaic solidarity and eharity- 
Inws in discussion here. 



ANALTBtS OF BlBLICAI, BBNEVOT.EITrR. 

We shall now analyze the above quoted verses and find out 
that tho Mosaic Solidarity and sympathy is entirely different 
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from the current charities and almsgiving. Its final aim is 
rather lo <lu away with all habitual poverty: ''Let nu pauper- 
clasa ariae among you (V if., 15, 4). That means give the 
poor work, encourage him, aesist him in such a way, as to 
make him 8elf-su8tainlug, so as nevermore to apply for help; 
assist the poor by eradicating poverty. The modem poor- 
laws are far from recDgnizing solidarity as their starting point. 
There lurks rather in them a good deal of selfishness, ostf'nta- 
tion and overbearing, on one side; meanness and prostration on 
the other. They are nearly all more degrading than elevating. 
They keep the poor from sheer starvation, bnt breed and feed 
pauperism; first comes unequal competition with preferment, 
and pushes the weaker to the wall; unequal, unfair competition, 
remcTBd^ess and privileged, heartless and headlesg, without a 
spark of humanity and solidarity; that is the great source of 
pauperism. The weaker rival, crushed and ruined, in spirit 
and resources, is kept, fiendishly, in chronic pauperism, as a 
stag hunted down by a barking pack of dogs, xmtil ht* surrenders, 
poor and broken-hearted, a beggar, soon an object of police sur- 
veillance and the charity society, his outlet becomes the hospital 
and the poorhonse, or the workhoiue and the penitentiary. 
Thus most of the modem poor-laws, without solidarity, sympa- 
thy, or a drop of real charity, are often the highway to pauper 
ism, to moral, social and economic degradation. They render 
their object a burden to society, a shame to the community, a 
standing menace to the State; Communistic or revolutionary 
itchings are the outcome of such wretched Poor-Laws. 

Another scheme is the Mosaic charity and solidarity. It 
means: Live and let live, aasiat not by alma, but help to inde- 
pendence; shield the poor and eradicate pauperism. Now 
that scheme is not only noble, generous, ideal; it is more — it ia 
■wise end just ; it is written not only in the Law, but also in 
the heart, but also in the brain and logic of man. It does not 
declare, with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the English Radical 
once, later of Boer fame, that "the rich must pay a ransom to 
the poor," but it opinea that it is just that the wealthy should 
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ually help the poor, since the first have profited by the lat- 
ter, sinoo the alert and svicceesful oties profit hy the succeeslees. 
It is an iron fact that the lucky, wise and able get the share of 
Ube luclileBS, weak and thriftless, even by fair means. They get 
not only their own share, oay, voluntarily or involuntarily, the 
incapacity, the imprudence, the vice or the miBfortune of the 
poor reduuud, fur the time being, to ihu benefit and swell the 
portion of the victor in the stmgglo for exiatonor. Now come 
in the unfair meanH of overreaching and exploiting. All that, 
if left unchecked, will produce the worst plutocracy and pauper- 
ism. And since chronic poverty and luxurious wasting can but 
tend, in fine, to the disadvantage of all, the wealthy themselves 
included, it is therefore just and wise, not simply kind and 
charitable, that they should assiet the neeiJy to a competency. 
This teaches alikt religion aud palitical ecouoiny ; the divine and 
the human laws coincide herein. 

This aim of the Biblical Ltinianity and charity laws is thus 
gummed up in V. M., ir^.4-10: "Thai there may be tw pauper 
among you'^ (though there will be enough of poor ones'), for 
"the poor man will not be iniesiiig in the laud." Ko illusions 1 
Poor ones there will ever be in human society; the communistic 
ideal is futile; hut luuk out that the poor shall become no pau- 
per; let not unscrupulous and unfair competition, selfishness and 
social ostraciam dose against him all the avenues of production. 
The great institutions of the Jubilee, the year of Releast', aud 
the iSabbath, of which we have elsewhere treated' and shall 
yet continue, were created in that behalf, the bodily rest and 
recreation, the mentaJ and moral elevation and education, the 
personal freedom, and the hereditary cottage of the poor, etc., 
are safegtiarded by the law. It bids the wealthy to leave for 
him pan of his own crops, to admit him to bis hospitality; to 
spend liberally and, better even, to lend him ; not to be a hard 
creditor, or a hard master. Whilst the Years of R^'lease and of 
Jubilee aim at a total renovation and restoration of society. 

^ri'2»t ^13 n*n* K> »3 DBK .pKH 3ipD P'3»t StH- kS '3 *V H. XV. 4-10) 
%ee "Kpirlt of filbllc&l LogisUttluu." pa^ee 83 stid 13T, etc. 
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All that shows the grand 8tBtosiiuuiIiko,far«ighted objoct:"That 
there sball be no panper clase among yon;" that there may be a 
chance for evoryoup to gain a Hvelihood and ''Iw hat>i)y in the 
land allotted them." Here the idea is proponnded that a just 
diHlributiun of wealth with a fair uuuteutmeut of all, Bbould be 
the great object of the State and the nation ; that Uvf and let hve 
irt the l)6Ht (Xiliey. WitJi the r,eal nf a philan(hr<)piftt and the aceii- 
n<ij of an economist, the Lawgiver shows solidarity to be the 
safest hasp nf society and frames his positive laws in accordance, 
as will be si>ecified further on. 

Mosaic Benkvoi.exce, Positive akd Neoativr. 

The Mosaic laws on U umauity and Charity, scAttert'd 
throughout the entire Pentateuch, may be further divided into 
twu cutegoriett, a positiVL' and a negative one : Do good and do 
no harm; be helpful to, and be not in the way of, your next, 
let us explain: I. The positive set of laws commands to the 
citizen an actual sacrifice; it imposes a tangible tax or gift, for 
the benefit of his fellow-citiaen; it is active weit-doing: Do unto 
thy neighbor what thou wishest he should do unto thee. It is 
a partial self-sacrifioe, though fully recogiuEing the right of pri- 
vate property, though not believing in "a ransom to the poor." 
the Lawgiver, nevertheless, bids us give up a fraction of our 
right in favor of a neighbor in distress. This he enacts in the 
name of God, the Lord of the theocratic State, who alone is ah- 
Bolute owner of all, and which ownership he oeded to the citi- 
zens on condition and under the reservation that the unlucky 
{Kior shall have their shares under the tutelage of the rich 
brother. Such diverse imposts arc levied upon the annual pro- 
duce ftud ban'esls. The har\'est belongs, of course, to him who 
raised it; yet, in the name of God, solidarity and humanity, a 
notable part thereof, about 25 per cent, in all, goes to the 
necfly, as a right, not an alms ! 

The other set nf hnmanitarian laws in Mosaism is: 
H., negative, laws of omission, not of commission, of 
prohibition, abstention from doing. "Do not unto thy 
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jbor what thou wouldst not he should do unto thee." 
Thig negative bt-nevolenoe was later inculcated by Hiilel the 
elder; the positive side was upheld by the founder of Christian- 
ity. Mosaisni embodies both aides, but the negative side ia pre- 
ponderant, and justly so, as we shall further see. It corresponds 
beet to the modem economic principio of "Laissee aUcr, Utuisez 
/aire" — get thee out of thy neighbor's way, hinder nobody; live 
and let live; do no harm; remember thy neighbor, too, has a 
right to exist. Weighty as the first, positive act of laws are, 
as we shall soon point out, the second set, the negative ones, are 
infinitely more numcToua, varied, more accentuated and really 
important. The Lawgiver intimates plainly that when these 
negatives are conscientiously carried out, the positive ones might 
be superfluous and dispensed with; here, we believe, he is su- 
prvniely iu the right. Let every man have his due; let nobody 
encroach upon his neighbor's limits, and uo one will need a 
charity. Nature is built on justice, not charity. Let simple jus- 
tice prevail, and we may dispense with human mercy. Let na- 
tare and society allow to everyone the same chances in the strug* 
gle for existence, and nobody will ask for a gratuitous favor. 
True, Shaltespeare said: "li everyone will have his due, nobody 
will escape whipping." Well, then, people should condone mu- 
tually, and Qone need a charity; prudence would advise not to 
"cast stones from a glass house," or to **aoo the beam in their own 
eye, before they point to the splinter in the neighbor's eye." 
But everyone has not the same chances in the struggle for exist- 
eace. One rum, hia race with wings to his body, and another 
with chains to his feet. Equal and free competition is right, but 
competition is not free or equal. Have all the same chanoefl iu 
life's career, in the advantages of birth, of health, of personal 
beauty and sixe, nf education and patronage, of examples of mo- 
rality, effort and wiadom ? Let the arena of life's battle be 
open to all, and on the same terras; then wo Rliall have, with 
rare exceptions, equality of fortunes; we shall have a real de- 
mocracy, a genuine and fair average parity in bratn, muscle, 
pocket aud station. Then we shall surely not need of any posi- 
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tive charity; let everyone have and do right and justice and 
we might pi'etty much abolish all activo 3)hilanthropy, extreme 
cases excepted. The fact is: Active charity is the last resource, 
a sheet-auchor, a makeshift, parlially to make good Bocial 
wroagdoing; charity is a poor amends for cruel wrong; active 
benevolence La but an impotent elTorl to fill up the yawning 
gups, lack of jusiiou; for every one dollar of almsgiviug a hun- 
dred have boon atolen or misplaced ; for every tear of sympathy 
there are a bundrd shrieks uf tiuflering iuDocenee. Could any 
lawgiver construct a Commonwealth with fall juatice to each 
and all, there would hardly be need or even opportunity for 
charity to any; all almshouses, asylums, hospitalsj workhouaea 
and orphanages might be closed. This ethica] and economical 
aspect appears to be the Mosaic standpoint. 

Returning now to our Biblical, positive laws on humanity 
and sympathy, let us consider, first, the allnded-to three institu- 
tions, of the greatest importance to Society. They are the 
Juhilee, the Tear of Release, and the Sabbath, considered from 
the purely politico-soeio standpoint; let ub carefully set them 
forth in the following historic survey : 

The Social Pboblem in Greece ast> Rome. 

Since mankind began to form into communities and states, 
the great diificulty stared the lawgiver into the face how to 
steer safely the ship of society between the Scylla and Cbaryb- 
dis of exorbitant wealth and abject poverty. The modem so- 
caUed Social pri/blem is as old as humanity itself. Society had 
its rudiments in the family, the tribe and the clan. No doubt 
the head of the family, the patriarch, was the impartial holder 
of the communal property, which he fairly utilized for the good 
of all. But when these naive conditions were no more, when 
conquest and self-defense compelled many tribes to form them- 
selves into one people, the chieftain soon proved to be partial 
to his friends, his vassals, satellites and assistants. Hence there 
aroae the differentiation of rich and poor. The rich had every 
interest tn uphold the ruling dynasty; the poor ootild hope but 
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from a revolution. The lawgiver, be be governed hy the de- 
sire to better the condition of all, or only to aocure the well- 
being of his own, the ruling class, had to grapple with the 
Social Problem, how to amfiiorate the lot of the poor, or at 
least to reconcile them to the social arrangements. So we aee 
Uraco, in Athens, try to get acquiescence by intimidation and 
cruel puniahments ; Solon I'eaumed hia work, and aucorcded bet- 
ter by dividing hia society into dominant and subject races, and 
opening to the first the avenues of wealth by conquest, industry, 
commerce and arts. But be did not fully succeed. The two 
extremes, Plutocracy and mob-rule, kept the State in constant 
agitation. Before them Lycurgus, of Sparta, introduced, a par- 
tial or masked ari^^locratic communism. The subject-elans were 
reduced to absolute, cruel enslavement, Helots, and the domi- 
nant race was constituted as an entrenched, military camp, a 
fighting aristorcracy, under two heivditary leaders, with a so- 
cialistic regimen, a kind of "Philanstere," where property was 
not legally abuliuhed, still almost useless. It really was no lead- 
ing factor of the community, because it was hardly worth while 
possessing. The citizen was but a member of a standing army ; 
the State was the unit, the citizen a cipher, swelling the value 
of the State. The citizen bad hardly a family of his own; he 
did not live with and educate his children; the State did. His 
children hardly belonged to the father, nor was hia wife hia, 
either by mutual selection or exclusive possession; his meals he 
had to take in public, at rhe public rating table, together with 
his adult fellow-citizens, not with his family or friends or 
giicata. His dreiis was a lioraely, rigidly plain, officially pre- 
scribed miltiary mxiform ; his home and furnishing were primi- 
tive and scant, prescril>ed alike for all, by law and custom; all 
luxury and refinement was exclnded; his amusements, tastes, 
occiipstions, honors, glory and distinctions were all of a public, 
national, military character. His field-work waa dono by the 
public slaves; he had no industry, no arts, no commerce, and 
could by no means enrich himself. And wherefore ! Ho could 
not buy his neighbor's plane, field, freedom or vote; bis money 
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he cuitld not profitably invest or Loan out, but had to keep it and 
guard it in big copper coins. Thus for ccntoriea during the 
reigu of the Lycurgiau Laws, riches were hardly worth having, 
Lac«demoQ was, in fact though uot in name, a Cummuuistic 
society, a military camp, a Philanstere governed by her sages, 
the Archouta and Ephori. She made herself formidable^ not 
loved, nor envied. The citizen, the man, the woman, the par- 
ent — all was sacrificed to the State. The Stat« was the object, 
man and woman the toUa, yea the cipbera; man ftnd woman were 
flaerificed to the State. Lycurgiis had thus aueceeded in avoid- 
ing plutocracy and pauperism, classes aad masses; but the State 
rcstfd on slavery and war. Ho solved the social problem by sac- 
rificing all society is made for, manhood, womanhood, freedom, 
virtue, happineas, and so S[>arta was a failure after all its arti- 
ficial greatness. It claimed pai-enthood with Israel, but without 
proof.* 

In Rome we find first a military royalty, which, after an aris- 
tocratic revolution and a popular uprising, tm-ncd into an ag- 
gressive aristocracy. By war and oonqnest, the wealth of the 
■world began to pour in. Soon the unscrupulous demagogues, 
the popular patricians, and the successful imperators drew that 
wealth into their private coffers, while the humbler masses of 
citizens, the large majority, got nothing hut the blows. Su 
dangerous discontents and convulsions set in. As a doubtful 
remody and ventilator, thp Senate contrived to continue aggres- 
sive war abroad, in order to avoid invidious civil war within, 
and upheld the people's cravings for their share of the booty. 
After the secefmiofi of the; Plebeians on the Sacred Mount to 
their obtaining the privilege Df the Tribuneship, more conoea- 
sions were ne<:*flaary and abo made to their avidity (B. C 494, 
Secessio PUlne in Sacrum Montem.) CaasJus Viscellimis tried 
in 488 B. C. a modification nf th^ land-laws in favor of the Ple- 
beians; they aoquired also the right of intermarrying with the 
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Patricians; they afti^rwards (^•btaiued that of occupying the con- 
sulship; but all that was in vain; it would not bridge aver rhe 
Social Problem, the abyss betwL>eu the rich and the poor. As an 
old safety-valve, the Senate eontinued to evolve war from war, 
never stopping, until Home gradually conquered the world; 
all in order to satisfy the Social Problem, the <Ieujands of the 
poor for their dhare. But all was in vain. That abyss would not 
be bridged over; it rather widened. Two tribunes of the 
Gracchus family had intn»duced, boldly, the lex agraria, viz*, to 
give public lands to the poor and form ctilonies for them ; the 
existence of the State was in imminent ilaiiger, the agrarian 
innovationfl were put down, together with the achemers; such 
socio-economical maneuvers wore; repeated by the tribunw again 
and again^ee Tit. I-f-vius' "History of Rome," II Book etc.— 
by wholesale assassinations; but the strife between Plutocracy 
and Pauperism would not be settled. It resurrected again and 
again, as the thousand heads of tho hydra, with the civil wars uf 
Marius and Sulla, of Csesar and Pompcy, of Octavian and An- 
tony, etc. It culminated at last in the overthrow of the great re- 
public, under Kiiiperor Augustus (^ipsar. Still tlie Social Prob- 
lem was not solved. This survey of the leading States of ancient 
timofi shown the gravity of that everlasting feud between exorbi- 
tant wealth and chronic poverty, between employer and employee. 
So it was in Qreeee and Home, so in other countries and other 
times; for the social pruUem embraces all countries and ages. 
It is as old as the mountains and calls for other rcraedira than 
those tried there. The social question is aa old as Society. We 
did not need to wait for Marx, Tolstoi, IJebel and Lasallo to in- 
vent it. We timl it distinctly in every advanced social phase — 
in Hammurabi's Stela, in the Mosaic Coienant and in Horace's 
Satires. The latter one boldly and most plainly declares: "i^^a- 
ture has made the owner of the soil neither him, me or anybody 
else. He disjKjesetised me, chance or chicanery will expel hiia, 
and him (will oxpel) his heir. This acre now is Umbrenioe*, 
recently mine, soon another^s; temporary uaagp is all. Hence be 
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brave and prepare for any emergency."' Againet theee evils 
had the Mosaic Legislator, aUo, to cunteud. Let us see what 
remedy ht; proposee. 

Thb Social Pboblem in Mosaism, McGr.rN, Papaot. 

PlaeinK himaclf (ipon a liighor platform, aflsiiming a more 
absolutistic and theocratic standpoint than Oroccc and Rome 
mentioned, or the Babylonian and Egyptian prieetly States, 
Mosaiam started with the axiom that: Everything in existence 
Ijelongs to God aloue. "Mine are the Benai Israel ; mine 
is all the land. Ihvh'a is the earth and ita fulncaa,'*' and God 
leada that to his people, to the citizens, hia worshippers and sub- 
jects, who shall thankfully ubp the good things of the world, but 
not selfishly and miserly. No; they shall liberally enjoy them, 
togothcr with their fellow-man, and leave the soil intaet to their 
successors. That standpoint, politically looked at, is analogous 
to the tenure of land in the Teutonic monarchies during the Mid- 
dle Agea. The king conferred a grant of land to his followers 
on condition of loyalty, of performing vassal services, and leav- 
ing the eatate entire to their posterity, on the same terms. The 
feudal landowner was but the delegated proprietor of the grant; 
he had to do homage for it to the Cblef; whilst the king was the 
only proprietor of the soil, in the last resort, as the loootenant on 
earth of God, tho Supremo Lord. 

When later, gradually, the Popes laid claim to the suzerainty 
of the globe, and pretended that every sovereign in Christendom 
should take his investiture from, and swear fealty to, the See of 
Rome, as aucej^sors of St. Peter, the legal position was that same 



'N«e propriae tolturia herutu natura negufl Ulum, 

Nee roe neo qudmquBm st«ttilt : nos espullt lUe, 
lUum out ne(|ultlaM ant vafri Inacita Juris, 

PoBtremum expcllet twrla vlvaolor her«a, 
KuDC ftKor TTmbrlikl eubDomliiH. nupor Ofnllw.* 

DlRtUH. orit nuDI prujirlue, ned e«det In usum, 
Nunc mllii, nunc alll, Quonlrca vlvlte forUw. 

Ftirtloque advoraiti oppoii[t« |>oct>'>ra rflbiis. 
*F». M : I— II U. 19, &— II H. aa. IS snd 33. 1. 
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theocratic one mentioned, viz : God is sole owner of the land, and 
He gave it to his Vifre-Gprent, iIip Messiah or Christ, autl his 
sucoessors, the Popes. The IViman See ndded but the clflim, that 
St. Peter was that sucoessor and the Pope his locum ienerw. 
Heuce is the Pope the earthly suzerain, and all the princes owe 
faim homage. Thus later, again, when Coluinhus discovered 
America, the Pope claimed ownership of it by the same title, and 
indeed the Spanish monarchs had to take their inveatiture at hta 
hands. Some years ago a Catholic preacher, Dr. McQljm, took 
that position consciously and in full earnest, as the position of 
the Pentateuch ; but, dropping the Papal claims, he substituted 
a popular patriotic claim; he insisted that dear Ireland's soil be- 

iloQgs neither to the Anglo-Saxon nor tho Norman lorda, nor to 
'illiam of Orange, nor to Oliver Cromwell, its conquerors, but, 
flcconling til lIoHHic land tenure, it belongs to God alone, who 
gave it to the Irish people, and that could not be forfeited by 
purchase or wrested by arms and conquest, but is and remains 
God's, the oxJy Supreme Lord, and the Irish people's as his ten- 
ants. Of course, the Church, though adopting that theory as to 
the position of the Popes, declared it hert-sy in Dr. McGlyn'a 
new constniction. After some time of insisting be retracted and 
re-entered into the Loaom of the Church. That Irish Tribune, 
"With much cjhow vi right, overlooked the fact that not only 
Irish arc God's children, but also those Anglo-Saxons, etc., 

'who, after them, received also part of Irish soil, not by con- 
quest from Cromwell and Orange, but, from generation after 

F^eneration, for value paid, in best faith; that thoy had pur* 
chased and did not conquer the soil ; just as the good Irish did, 
>reviou8 to Cromwell. Hence they, too, desen-ed all cousidera- 
tiou, and these contradictory claims can now be i-easouahly set* 
tied only by arbitration and oompromise, not by rude ejection 
or learned theories. So he did well to submit to tho Church and 
common sense. 

In the Biblical theocracy God was the feudal king and solo 
landowner. Hence we read (ITT M., 3S, 33) : "And the soil 
ehall not be sold forever, for mine is the land and ye are but 
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my tenants and inliabitantfl." Upon this base the lawgiver took 
a middle course, just between communism and property-right. 
The soil waB inalienable, and no was tlio |>ersunal freedom uf 
the citizen. Ill M., 25, 40, reads: "If thy brother will impov- 
erish and be ^Id unto thee, thou shalt impose no slave-work upon 
him. As a hired man and a foHow-citizcn he aball be with 
thee till the Jubilee-year cornea, when he with his children shall 
leave, free, and return to bis family and his iiarentul estates, for 
mine they are . . They shall not be sold as slaves.** 

Building upon this firm ground, that Ood and the State alone 
arc landowners, and the citizen* but its tenants on equal t<?nns, 
tJieir personal freedom and their hereditary farms to be and to 
remain inalienable, the I^gi«lator founded and grounded his 
three grand institutions, as impregnable and eternal strongholds 
against the encroachments of plutocracy and pauperism. He 
consecrated property, be discarded communiam, he granted the 
freedom and the initiative of the individual ; but be did not 
go to the extreme of giving unchecked career and full allowance 
to greedy acquisition by unscrupulous, artificial competition. 
Communism kills all spirit of free emulation and robs all stim- 
ulus and motives to exertion; no one will work when the fruit of 
his labor is not hia own. "When there is no difference between 
capacity and imbecility, between acquiring and wasting, between 
the induatrious and the lazy, between the wise and the virtuous, 
and the foo!i^^ll and vicious, then the commonwealth will starve. 
On the other band is unchecked competition, usually and prac- 
tically under unequal chances, just as disastrous to the true in* 
teresta, the advance and the morality of society as communism 
is. If the arena of life were open to all, and on equal term^, 
competition would be just and politic. But these tenus are usu- 
aUy most unjust and unequal. Birtb,educatiou,example, enooor- 
agerocnt, wealth, patronage, position, accident, etc, help the one 
and hinder the other. Civilized society and the law must, there- 
fore, protect the weaker party. Hence our economic laws of the 
Pentateuch chose a middle course between the two extremes, ef- 
fecting a compromise by which these two extremes, plutocracy 
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imd pauperism, should become impossible. These institutions 
arc, wc have aeon, the Jubilee^ the Helease-Y ear, and the 5a6* 
6oi/i; the weekly rest-day is the social pivol. One day out of 
I teven in to be devoted an a f^-ncral rest for the dopcndenta, the 
stranger, the poor and the domestic brute (II M., 20.10 and 
23.12): "That may rest thy ox, thy slave and liie stranger." 
Every seventh year the soil is to enjoy an agricultural respite — 
no ploughing, tilling or sowing; the spontaneous growth is to 
belong to the menial, the stranger and the brute (III M., 2G.3- 
7). All debts also — only the poor borrowed then — are to be ex- 
tingniahcd (V M., 15.1-5), and every Hebrew slave is to go 
home and be free (II M., 21.2). 

"At the end of the seventh year thou shalt have a release 
. . . Every creditor shall release his neighbor of his debt 
... Of a foreigner thou canst exact it ; of thy brother thou 
shale rplease it. It is ealled the Lord's rekase ... In 
order that there shall be no paupers among thee, but Ihvh will 
prosper thee in the country He made to be thy inheritance." 
There can no doubt be enlertainfil that the Lawgiver meant a 
definite and absolute CBUcelling and relinquishment of the debU 
to obviate panpcrisra. The frequent popular rebcllion.H in Greece, 
Asia and Kouic on account of crushing debts aud u^ury makes 
the ?ense of that institution clear. The Roman tribunes remem- 
bered it. Cict-ro in bis Cataline baraugueii distinctly alludes to 
it as "The new table?." On acoount of later, more commercial 
environments the Rabbis did not insist upon abolition in its 
full, real sense. It was a bold innovatiou of Hillel — the Proit- 
bal (a Greek word meaning postponement of payment, pro- 
^longatioQ of the debt), or depositing the claim in the Court, 
which stayed its forfeiture aud made it good and valid after 
the year of release. In fine, evr-ry tiftieth year (III M., 25.10), 
or seven Release periods, all men, wouien, houses, farms and soil 
were to return to iheir original condition, effecting thus a total 
social and economic-ftl renovation and restoration. (See "Spirit 
of Bibl. Legislation," page S3.) 
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CHAPTER n. 



The Positive Benevolence Laws. 

Theee three great institutions, Sabbath, Release and Jubilee, 
were the solid foundation upon which the Mosaic Society was 
reared. They had a manifold aspect, but we cousider tbeui here 
from the econo in iwi- social standpoint only as affoeliug the iSodal 
Problem, most far-reaching and going to the root. Sinoe exces- 
sive richea and poverty are the great curso of society, creating 
vice, sloth, overbearing and ambition, on one baud, and, on the 
other, want, misery, degradfltion, envy and mutiny, sacrifice of 
conscience, dignity and liberty ; creating standing armies, wars 
and conquests, with servitude, fraud, violence and social decay, 
the Lawgiver proposed these iustitutious as their radical rem- 
edy. He did not resort to the masked communism, as later 
Laceduimon did. He aauutioued properly, labor and wages; he 
allowed free individuality, effort and competition, but he fenced 
them in with strcmg hedges, by moderating the selfish teudencies 
and harmonizing them with, the interests of all. He did not 
sacniice the individual citizen to the Statc-Moloch, aa in 
Sparta and Rome, but he compromised between them by his 
laws of hinnanity, charily and soHtlarity. He tried to k(?cp up 
the original equitable distribution of lands by not allowing any 
definite alienation of the hereditary family farm. Every 00 
years there waa a total reetoraliou of the original land-owner- 
ship. Every seventh year the slave became free and relurued 
to his family, and every seventh day every man had the oppor- 
tunity to recuperate bodily, mentally, and thus conceive the de- 
sire and the means to rise and improve etliically, politically, so- 
cially and economically. Upon such a foundation the Mosaic 
democracy was reared, and the most dangerous obstacles, plu- 
tocracy and pauperism, with their manifold baneful accompani- 
ments, discarded. 

This Mosaic proposition as a cure and solution of the Social 
Problem contains some elements which even today might l;e 
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tried with the hope of good success. Tu secure to every man a 
family-acre, inalienable and unsaleable, would be a powerful 
eheok and a gneat retuiurce against pauiierisiii and laud-gi'ab- 
bing, even today. Even today it would belp solve tbe entire 
problem of avoiding both luxuriousuese and want, wltli their 
train of envy, hate, degradation, on one side, and ambition, ex- 
travagance and despotism, on the glher. Tbe reation thereof is 
that in primitive times land-property was the property ; at any 
rate, the chief source and backbone of wealth. Today, industry, 
commerce, capital, talent, inventions and labor have by far out- 
stripped the value of land-property ; and these itiarltetable values 
are personal property, bunco saleable and alienable ; or else we 
must resort to communism and abolish property. Therefore 
these laltor factors will forever oontiuue tu bo a source of eco- 
nomical inequality, which will threaten to subvert the democ- 
racy and reopen the baneful Social Problem, aa we see in modem 
society, even in our free l.'nited States. But in primitive times,* 
when thuse agrarian iustitutious were created, they were most 
important and went to the core and root of the evil. Still, even 
in our highly industrial environments, the securing of an in- 
alienable family farm to every citizen is worth while consider- 
ing and ]nay rciuc<Iy at least the oxa'ss of tbe evils of plutocracy 
and pauperism. 

By these t-hree great institutions the Lawgiver constituted his 
State aa a purely agricultural and cattlo-broeding, pastoral com- 
munity, curtailing all commerce and larger industries. Since be 
declared it a duty to loan goods and money to tho poor, to loan 
it without interest and profit, and to relinquish the unpaid debta 
every seventh year, this was to be a formidable drain upou tbe 
wealthy and a powerful assistance to the impoverished. And 
when we consider that the accumulation of debts, with their 
tisiuy, was the great source of social discontent and upheavals in 



'Primitive bj <wmpwi»on with ouro. Slnue the better knowledge by the 
dUcoTOrles ot the aodent lltemry troaaures, w« betfl" to surmise that tliose 
tines wfir« not primitive at all. Msybe, even that, ae the Babbatb-rest Is 
pra>llo6alc, so the Ueleaefl and Jubilee epochs had be«n tried In previous 
tbxuB and lat«r forgotten. 
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Greece and Rome, bringing them often to the l>rink of destruc- 
tion, and at \mi lud to civil war, to dcs]>otiBm and subjugation, 
to Catalino and Csesar, we must accord the palm of far-sightod 
sagacity to the Mosaic propoBitions. The Sabbath, the l{«lea8« 
Year and the Jubilee were the personal, weekly restoration, the 
partial, oeonotnical, seven-yearly reatoralion, and the total mwial 
fif^-yearly restoration of the Biblical democracy, guaranteeing 
the equality, the freedom and the bread of each citizen and the 
permanency of the democracy. No money-ariatocracy and no 
paupcr-scrvitude, but equal chances for all^ — -the grandest l>enev- 
oleuoe, humanity and charity Laws ever enacted, because they 
meant no alma, but solidarity, justioc and fairness to all. There 
is and was in ancient and modem codes a law of Prescription 
or limitation. When a citizen bad occupied an estate for one 
hundred years, without any legal oppoeition, that constituted 
him the legitimnte proprietor of the estate, without any further 
proof, and no appeal agaimtt him was available. That is in fa- 
vor of aristocracy. The Mosaic Law had no such a law of Limi- 
tation. On the contrary, the Year of Release and the Jubilee 
con«titnte a reminder of restoration and rehabilitation of persons 
and soil to the original owner, that his right never was forfeited, 
and that favored democracy, economic eqiuUity, with political 
and individual liberty. The Release and Jubilee, with their 
effect of rftnxsesaiou, instead of limitation and forfeiture, re- 
minded the land-grabbers that "A hundred yeiira of injustice 
does not constitute one year of justice," as once pointedly re- 
marked a Saxon farmer to an aristocratic claimant of perpetual 
lordly rights. 

Thus the Mosaic Oommonwealth was established on the free- 
dom of person and of soil, harmonized with the sacredness of 
property, labor and ita rewards. No Communism, still no al- 
lowance to aristocracy, plutocracy and abject pauperism; prop- 
erty combined with morality and altnn'sm. Everyone was en- 
titled to the fruit of his labor, every stimulus was given to 
work, diligence and thrift, with full, fair oompetition, still with 
the necessary limitations and hedges against unfair competition, 
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land appropriation, buying of votes, persons and influence, abuae 
of patronage, tending towards final, total restoration and reno- 
vation of the social body on an equal economical l>aais. The 
person and the family-acre were ded&red inalienabln, whilst per- 
inal acquisitioas, the fruit of our labor, could be disposed of; 
but since eomiuerce, industry and lai^ accumulated capital 
were rare, the social equilibrium oould not be much cudaagored ; 
•wealth and power remained fairly balanced, and we never hear 
of any such upheavals in Jeniaalem or Cffisarea as we do in 
Greece and Komc, bringing the State and the people to the very 
brink of ruin, and making them collapse by the collision of their 
own warring classea. The first and the second Jewish empire 
fell by a formidable presBure from without; within, they ever 
remained unshaken and firm, thanks to their institutioua, to 
finch a degree that scarcely had the legions retired when the 
Babbis restored the State, to be again convulsed and finally de- 
Btjoyod by external enemies — never from within ; they had no 
Social Problem. 



Offekinos, Heaves, Titebs and Otheb Gifts to ParesTS, 
Levitbs, Poor and Stranoem; IIoi-rDATa. 

Mosaism, now, gtarting with the view that the soil belongs to 
God, the sole owner of alt, and that, when yielding it to his peo- 
ple, he reserved certain rigbta to the poor,ordained the following 
rimposts or gifts to the priests, the Lcvitea, the indigenr, the 
widow, orphan, stranger, etc. It ordained 2 of 100 for the sup- 
port of the Temple and priests; 10 of 100 for the sustenance of 
the Invites, the assistants in the Temple, the judges, teachers, 
police, etc. It allowed further 10 of 100 to the poor, the wid- 
ows, orphans and atrangers. Finally, it gave to the latter ones 
part of the crops, as the gleanings, forgotten sheaves, the edges 
of the field, the tops of the fruit trees, etc (ITT M., 29.22). All 
that may have constituted about one-fourth of the entire produce 
in grain, fruit, wine, oil and cattle. 

Mosaism institutes three yearly festivals, viz, in the beginning 
of spring, of summer and of autunm, the beginning and closing 
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of the grain ban-est io JuJora and the close of Uk fruit ban-eet 
there.* These agricultural holidays are at ihe same time Reasoiu 
of positive charitiea, recreation for the pw)r and their participa- 
tion in the feaats of the family (IH M., 23.1 ; V M., 16.1, etc) : 
"Thou ahalt rejoice before the Eternal tby God, thou, tby son 
and tbj daughter, thy male and thy female servant and the L&* 
vite, the stranger, the orphan and the widow . . . for, remem- 
ber, a slave thou hast been in Kgypt . . . therefore 1 ordain 
thee thia." The Israelite shall enjoy the world's good things as 
divine gifta, in company with the poor, well remembering that 
be himself waa once poor, yea, a slave ; hence no overbearing, 
but sympathy and solidarity, live and let live! 

The Talmud extended and elaborated these Mosaic gifts ae 
positive duties, in diverseCode8,each treating of one of the above 
humanitarian imposts, everywhere inculcating to befriend the 
poor and make them feel as inmates of the house, especially on 
festive occasions, and thus rendering benevolence and good deeds 
a leading trait of the Uebraic physiognomy/ 



Thb Talmud on : Leoal Gifts to the Pooe {Maimuni Tad, 
Zeraim, 21-25).'* 
On reaping the crop, one must leave the edges or last rows' 
of the cultivated field for the poor. The same on gathering the 
fruit of the trees, some must be left for them. This is called 
Peah, as written: Thou shalt leave them (the fruit) to the poorj 
and iho stranger. — The same it is on gathering the grain-care 
into sheaves; one must leave to the poor those ears which drop 
down whilst gathering them, as Leket. Equally, one must not 
pick up the single grapes during the vino-erop, or the Bcattered 
bunches of grapes (Perei OUloih). The same in making up the 
sheaves and forgetting one in the fipJd, one shall leave it for the 
poor {Skikelia).^ 

'Tlie fourth featlval, fvuit of lif^hts. In winter, complettng tli« o;cl«, wae 
lat«r addtxi, rMfirnMetitliiK tlj» four >»iii'ly s««£oiis, together. 

'mSSiy c^^B ,nKB -nnai- ,epS .D"3ji nwrm niaSn 
*,cp^n vh ^^5tp Dps .SSyn kS imsi .mra ^oiir nnaen 
TIP nwB n^an k^ .dpik aiiyn "uSi ^^5 
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All these belong to lie poor, as a right, not a voluntary alms 
of the owner. Thoy belong to Jewiah and non-Jewish poor, a 
biuuanitiLriau duty' in Judaea, but, rabbiuically, in Judaea and 
in any other land. Ab to the quantity^ it is at least one of sixty. 
(Chaptera Yad, 1-5.) 

Heaves akd Tithes. 
(Maimuni Yad.) After this, the owner is to give to the poor 
10 of 100 of the crops as the tithe of the ]HntT.' Next, cme of 
60 for the priests. Next, 1 r.f ] 00 for the Levites, the iirst tithe. 
Next, 10 of 100 as the second lithe, which is to be consumed by 
the owner and hia friends in Jerusalem. The tithe 10 of 100 
for tho poor takes places only duriuj^ the third and the sixth 
years of each seven years' cycle, during which two years there 
is no second tithe. During the year of Release, the entire spon- 
taneous harvest is free to all. This takes place in Jndiea and in 
the countries adjacent upon it. There tho first tithe for the 
Levite, and the second tithe for the poor are levied. Of the first 
tithe, again, the Levite must pay his 2 of 100 to the priest 
(Ibid.. Chapter VI.) 



Bexevolencb ASD Aj.M8 IK Talmitd. 
(Ibid., VTI, 1, etc.) It is a positive cominaudment to give 
alms to tho Jewish poor, male and female, according to the 
means of tho donor, since it is written : "Open, indeed, thy hand 
to him; cncouragi* the stranger and thy fellow-inhabitant." 
(The Rabhia interpret gar, stranger, as meaning only the 
proaelyte, in full.) Whosoever sees a poor man begging and 
doses his eyes and gives him no alma, has commitlod a sin of 
omission You arc bidden to spend to him according lo his 
needs, in clothes and furniture, even marriage. If such a man 
has been aecnstoined to ride on horanhack, with a servant nm- 
ning before him and has now become poor, he must be provided 
with that. A g«nd man givi<8 in alms about one-fiflh part of faia 

'OlH" '3"»T '3ED 

"3V -iryc ,nSiJ nonw .*3V lew -IfW ipiw 
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inoome; oDC-teuth is luidtUiug; below that i» avflriciuus. Even 
the nopidy onp, living himaolf on alnia, ahall spend to other poor. 
Ad unknown poor asking for food must be given at once to eat. 
vithout any further qticfltioiiB. If hp asks for clothes it is b«t 
to HOC whi'thor ho iw not a fraud ; bur if he is known as a decent 
poor, ho shall he clothoil ar imcf Uec'*mm^]y, without further in- 
quiry. The Gentile poor are treated the saiiie as the Jewish 
ones, for the aako of peace and humanity. A poor man who 
refuses to take alms nball be assiafed in an indirect way, as a 
gift or a loan. Who can give charity, and will not, the Judge 
compola him to do so. Orphans, even if rich, are not required 
to give charity ; and women but a trifle. A ]HX>r relative comes 
first; next come our city poor. — (Chap. VIII.) The redemption 
of prisoners and war captives comes before the support of the 
poor. It ifi the noblcet charity. Who treats auch with ludiffer- 
ODoe h«s transgressed many aina of omission. A female poor 
oomea before a male one ; the Bame, a female captive. A maiden 
orphan is to be giveu away in marriage. Among the Ort-cks 
also that was considered a great charity {Cornel. Nepos, Epami- 
nmidas). The learned pixtr or captive comes before the ignorant 
one. A learned bastard comes before an ignorant high-priest. 
Among many scholars the greatest one bas the preference. — (IX 
Chapter). Every city shall appoint its charity officers (Oabat) 
to collect the jtour-rates and distribute them daily or weekly. 
On fast-days the poor shall be specially remembered. Some 
Rabbis even declared this to be tbi> best part of the fast. 



Maimonidcs. Yad Zeratm on: Heaveb akd Obijvtim 
(fl. rmjnia). 

The priestly Heaves and the l^vitical Tithes are levied only 
in the Holy Land, according to the Thora. But the Prophetsl 
prescribed it also for Rabylonia, and the Sages added still there- 
to the countries of Syria, Egypt, Amon and Moab. all close to 
tha Jewish country. Every kind of human food, owned by 
somebody and growing from the soil, requires the priestly heaves 
and I^evitical tithes. The priestly heave is, liberally donated, 
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one in forty, and tlie least ia one tu sixty. It belongs to tlie 
priusts and their families of the tribe of Ahron. The preference 
has the scholarly priest observing the Leviiical purity.^ (San- 
hedrin, 90b.) 

Treatise Trumatk, Mishna 4, 3, reads somewhat different 
from the above. The quantity of iht- heave is, liberally donated, 
amounting to one of forty. The Sbamaite« Miy one of thirty. 
The medium is one of fifty ; the least is one in sixty. 

Tltiiks (Hiikkoth Maaser). 
Tithes belong to the Levites. After the Tlieruma has been 
heaved away, one of ten ia raised for the Jjevites as tithes, or 
Maaser. Tiiis must be done as soon as the grain is brought 
into the hou»e and gathered in from the lield. As long as (heae 
titUoi^ have not been paid the grain is unfit to eat, Tebel. In the 
limes of Johanan, the high-priest, after Simon the Just, the 
great Sanhedrin had an inquiry made, and found that the Jews 
are conscientious in donating the priestly heaves, but greatly 
Delecting the tithes, the first, the second and that for the poor; 
therefore, they determined to have that supervised by trustwor- 
thy men. The common people were not trusted, and hence their 
grain was termed Demai (doubtful). We repeat, the £rat tithe 
was 1 of 10, for the Lcvites; the seeond tithe waa to be oon- 
suxaed by the owner and his friends In Jerusalem ; and the poor 
lithe was but twice in the seven years' cycle (7V. Masroth, 
Mishjta VII, 1). Tithed must be every eatable thing, owned by 
somebody (not free), growing from the ground.' Of vegetables 
only the belter kinds were tithed; the meaner not. 



Maimonid. Yad, Zeraim. On Second TiTiiBa Aim Focbth 
Ykam' Frcits. 
(1) After iho first tithe has l>een put away eomcs the njoond 
tithe and the tithe for the poor. This poor-tithe is due on the 

'?pKi oy fnaS aonn o'3ni: p«p I'jo 
Sonhedrin 90. b. : nwno \b pt* frino iJ^Kei ,nnno iS tr mwa p'mon » 
Vni-tfyDa 3"n "pmn fo phii\ ideoi bam Kinp b 
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ihir<] and on the sixth year of each cycle, Id place of the second 
tithe, which is iheu omitted. On the first of Tiahri is the 
iiing of the year to give the tithes of grain, fruits and vegetables, 
and the 15th of Schebat (about February) is new-year for the 
fruit of trees. (2) The second tithe is consumed within the 
■walls of JeruBaleni, as long as the Sanctuary existed. The con- 
sumers must be Levilically clean. An ignoraraue {Am Barez) 
shall not eat of it, juat as the first tithe and the. priestly heave. 

Neta Behai. 

In Levit., 19.23, wo read: When you plant any fruit tree, 
then ahall you coimt ita fmit during the first three years as un- 
circumciscd (untit to enjoy) ; it shall not be eateu. But in the 
fourth year shall all it* fruit be holy, ii thanksgiving to the Lord. 
And in the fifth year ye shall eat of it . . . The fruit of 
the fourth year, the Talmud terms, specifically, Neta-rehai; it is 
holy and uiuat be entirely conBumed in Jerusalem by ita owners, 
as the second tithe is. — (Tr. Maa^ser-Sheui, Mishna,d, 1) : *'No 
one shall ]>ropose to his neighbor: Take these fruits to Jenisa- 
lem and wo shall divide there (that is mercenary). But ho may 
say: Let us bring our fruit there and we shall eat there in com- 
pany," presenting each other with much fruit' (in token of con- 
viviality and mutual courtesy). The intent wae to bring the fel- 
low-citizens frequently together in the capital, mako them feel 
and act as countrymen, and thus foster patriotism and good-fel- 
lowship. Our American picnics are derived from that Judfiean 
euBtom. 

MaiTMmid. Yad, Zemim, Hiikot Bikurim. The Fisbt 
FeIT1T8 (I-V.) 

The firstlings of the crops, man and beast, are put aside 
for the prioats ministering in the Sanctuary, viz, part of the 
dough made up for bread, parts of tbe slaughtered animals, of 



D:n nunc ntS n? Q':ni: ,D*Stm'!i nbssJE' s^h 
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Uie shorn (Iamb) wool, a rodrraption for the first-bom sons, and 
for the first-born unclean brutes, 24 gifts in all, are donated 
to the priests as tJie portion of the A ronidai, all exprcaaly men- 
tioned in the Tbora. £ight of these gifts are consumed bj 
the priests within the court of the Temple; 5 within the walls 
of Jerusalem; 5 gifts within the boundaries of t-he Holy Land; 
5 gifts in and out of the Holy Land ; and 1 donation is received 
from the Temple. The first 8 gifts are most holy and must be 
consumed bj the males only, within the sanctuary, as parts of 
the different sacrificos and offerings to the Temple; 5 are holy, 
and consumed within Jerusalem by the males (and females, 
mo?), derived from other offerings of a second degree of holi- 
ness; 5 gifts to be consumed within the Holy Land are the 
Heave, the heave of the tithes, of the dough, of cattle and of 
wool ; all of a third degree of holiness, destined for males and 
females ; 5 gifts which the prieets enjoy in and out of the Holy 
Land are the gifts of redemption of a first-bom son, the first- 
born of an ass^ the inheritance of a pniselyte and kerem. banntnl 
goods. The gift from the Sanctuary are the skins of the animal 
sacrifices. 

(10) The firstlings of the ripening fruit shall be brought to 
the Sanctuary, as written expressly (II M., 23.19), during thn 
existence of the Sanctuary in the Holy Land ; also in Syria. 
These firstlings are to be given from wheat, barley, grapes, figs, 
pomegranates, olives and dates. 

(17) One of sixty is the rabbinically fixed quantity. Theae 
firstlings are also called heaves — femme. V M., 26.1-11, briaga 
the ritual and a most touching prayer which the farmer used 
to deliver in the Temple when he offered these firstlings (V M., 
26. Ti) : "A wandering Arauiean was my ancestor; he emigrated 
into Egypt and became there a mighty people. But soon the 
Egyptians abused ns and oppressed us, and imposed upon tis 
very hard work. So we cried to our God, and He listened to 
our cry and brought us forth from that land with a mighty 
arm and with wonderful prowess; and brought us to this coun- 
try, fiowing with milk and honey. And now I came and brought 
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iheav firstlings of the land which Ihvh has given mc." He left 
the Ijusket with the fruit at the altar, bowed (k'eply, retired and 
rejoiced over alt the good ihingM which Gwd has granted hira ; 
he, his family, the Levite and the stranger. When the farmer 
arrived at the holy mount he took his fruit ba&ket upon his 
ahoulders, even the King himself did so, ascended into the 
aula, and with the basket upon his shoulder, he pronounced the 
«bo\*o prayer in Hebrew. A moat touching ceremony, indeed, it 
was; whilst the Invites sang the hynms of Ps. 30.2: "I exalt 
thee, O Ibvh, who ha«t uplifted me." The farmer paused there 
the day and the night and then returned home. 



(Hala) Oblation op the Dotjoh. 

(Ibid., V, 1-5.) TV M., 15.20, ordains to give to the priest 
the firstlings of the dough. That is rabbinically determined to 
be about 4 of 100 of the family dough made up for bread- Ac- 
cording to the Thnra, only in the Holy Land is this duty incum- 
bent. Now it is only rabbinical and usually burnt in the fire, 
there being no priest. (VII, 1) : Whosoever slaughter?! an ani- 
mal shall give to the pricet the firstlings, cheek-bones and stom- 
ach* (X, 1). These are iJie priestly gift.s. Further, he re- 
ceives the firstlings of the shearing of the wool of the sheep, at 
Ie-a!!t one-sixteenth part. (XI, I) Also it is a duty that every 
Israelite in and out of the Holy Land shall redeem his sou, the 
first-bom, of his Jewish vrife, according to Scripture (11 M., 
13,2,3; :i2.28; 34. 22).— (l.^) The father brings the son to the 
prieat, prononnces a benediction and hands the redemption 
money to the priest, the sum of 5 Sela (about $3). — (13) It is 
again a duty to redeem with a lamb the first'bom of an aas. This 
is valid in and out of the Holy Land. 

Thus we find that rather heavy charitable burdens were iot- 
pospfl upon the Israelite by way of gifts and donations from the 
crops and the flocks, as legal dues, besides free alms to the poor, 
further as donations Ui the priests and the Levites. Here also 
patriotic ooavivialily is aimed at. Next comes the first part from 
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Ute dough, from Uie slaughtered animals, the sdiearing of the 
sheep, redemption of the tirst-lKim son, and of the tiret-bom ass^ 
etc And these wei-e not simple recomiuciidBtioiis, rules of de- 
sirable free charities. No; they were laws, comraandmentd, 
dueSf ordained b^' God and enforced by the State, whose trans- 
gression was punished with .30 stripes, and the hlessings of God 
invoked upon ilieir fulfillinent. Such charity, sympathy and 
solidarity no ancient society and religion, not even Egypt and 
Babylonia, can boast of — all this in the name of Juda'an Mono- 
theism. 

Bt:?iEvuLENC£ TO SmAKOEHs; Canaamiteb. 
We have treated of the legal and the benevolent laws for 
priests, Levites, the poor, etc. No less anxious is the Uosaia 
Law for kindness and fairness towards the Btrangor. Hundreds 
of tiuies is he n^eomuiended to the protection, the consideration, 
the bcnefaciion of rhe Israelite and placed under the sacred ops 
of the law. "One law there shall be for the indigenous and for 
the stranger among yon (11 A!., 12.19) ; ye shall love the slran- 
ger, for such you wore in ERVpt (V M., 10.19) ; the stranger 
thou shalt not over-reach nor oppress, for strangers you were in 
Egypt (II M., 23.20); you should know the feelings of the 
stranger (and sympathize with him) (II M., 23.9) ; God is the 
guardian of rhe strangfTs (Pa., 146.9)." Ko doubt, we find 
among the ancients the Deity desiguateii as avenger and pro- 
tector of the stranger. Sympathy is human, not national, per- 
vading all countries, ages, races and ckmhIs. God is often 
temie<l iieus Xenios, and frwpienty alluded to as such,especially 
in Homer (Homer's Odyssea, VI, 207): "For under Zeos' pro- 
tection are all the strangers and beggars. The gift is small, still 
it is lovely. Well, then, yon gfiod maidens, give the Htranger food 
and drink and have him bathe in the river" . . . Again 
we read there (VII, 1B9) : "O Alkinooa, it does not become 
thee, nor is it fair, that a stranger sit at the hearth in the ashes. 
Please have the stranger rise and take a seat upon a silver arm- 
chair. Then command the heralds to mi:x again the wine, that 
we may make a libation to Ibo thimder-rejoicing Zeiin. who 
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ahields the respeotable, protectioQ-n«eding strangers. Then let 
the waitreflH offer to the guest from our house- pro visions." Simi- 
lar tokens uf kiadiieas we find there (VII, 181), and in many 
plftoea more in Homer and other Greek writers.* 

But in MoHaism the duty tuward^ strangers is most salient, 
actually porvading and permeating its l^islation as air and 
light are in the space of the uuivenw. Thetv alouti, the Oct, the 
Gcntilo stranger, casting his lot with and seeking protection 
with and under the Mosaic Law, i& ever and always put on a 
par with the Jewish poor, orphan and widow, in hundreds of 
positive verses, and the rabbis have mostly oontinuc<l in that 
polity. Whilst among the other nations, in fact and in reality, 
not in [Kvetry, a stranger was an enemy, beneath the Law, the 
proy and booty of the first comer; if weak, poor, homeless or 
stranded he was enslaved and generally without any rights what*' 
soever. And that ie not today fiilly righted. Everywhere the 
stranger is taken advantage of, to say the least, and such aelfish- 
aess is dubbed a^ patriotism! Today Anti-Semitism is fain to 
decry the Jew, living in Europe lunger than most other races, 
nearly for 2,000 years, and participating in all the burdens and 
labors of tlie country. It depicts, decries and stamps him an. 
a/ten, and not entitled to any rights. Leviticus, 19.1, includes 
him in its highest ideal: "Ye shall be holy, for holy I am, your 

iQod Is oftpn t^^raiM Zeus Xenlos cuid frcgueatly atladed to Id HoEoer. 
OdyineB. VI. aoT: 

Pro* gar DIoo cluln aimnton 

Xclnoi te jitorhol te, rtrutls ct' ollgp te file te. 

Alta dot', uui|)bllK)lol. 2eiii(i bn>w»in (i>. dohIu to 

Ij4)ii]Uitie t' eii p«)tiiiun, orti' egii sk<-iias t^t auemolo . . . 

Til. ICO : 

Alkluo*. Ml UM'D tol todP kfllllon oud« ^olkC'ii. 

Xclnou nieii clinmai eotnl ep' cwbnn- en konlesln . . . 

All 'age de xelnon men epj tbroDou iirgyroeloa 

Kluou tiiiiiHlHuiH. »y de Kt'r>'kL-K>4] ki'lL'UKua otnou efitkresal Ina 
kat Dli. Terplkpfftiino flpelAnnien 

osth' Iketeeln am oldololsUi opedei . , . 
The suiue tbore. VII, 182. 
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jfi/' euuuieratiug tLe gr«at buiuau diiliea it vinds up with: 
*Thou shalt love thy fellow-mBo aa thysolf;" and, oontimiing 
ibe theme, the Lawgiver says: "^Vhen a stranger lives in your 
country, ye shall not vex nor proas him, treat him as a fellow-cit- 
lizen; indeed, thou sbolt lore him as thyself, for strangers ye 
were in Egypt." (Uvit., 19.2-1S.33.) 

Toleration asj> Canaanites. 

"Holy shall ye be, for holy am I, your God. . . . Ee- 
jnember the poor. Love thy fellow-man. T>5ve thy stranger aa 

Flhyaelf." iluswr all tho entire ancient literatures and poaitivc 
I^slations, you will nowhere find such broadly humanitarian 
verses; not in Mann, llenes, Sotoii, Lyeurgiis, Hammurabi, XTI 
Tables, Codes of Justinian, of Charlemagne, or Napoleon. Here 
ia the criterion and proof divine of ita inspiration. This is Mo- 
saic doctrine, subsuming in a few verses all man's altruistic du- 

..tiee and all human holiness. When a heathen desireil to com- 
press in,to one sentence the conteata of all the Thora, Hillel the 
elder pointed to that very verse. Jesus taught: "Love thy en- 
Buddha inclined alao lu that exaggerated direction. So 

fdJd Spinoza, too, beoause all these teachers were disenchanted. 
So they sacrificed the actual world for a Utopia; all aspired to 
improve the world by the "Kingdom of Heaven." That kingdom 
of heaven, alaa! is atiH in heaven, and God alone knows when it 
will be on earth. Many a millennium may yet pass. The 
maaees move still very slowly and huiiuui nature is still selfish 
and shortsighted, "still subject to error, given to assinity," ac- 
cording to cert-ain philosophers.' 

God's kingdom was the ideal of all times, aspired to by Gen- 
tile and Jew. You also fmd it in the Jewish daily adoration 
)rayer, Oleinu, by Rab (III. Century post C). It reads : "There- 
fore we hope to thee . . . soon to see Thy glorious all-power 
cause all forms of idol-worship to diiiappear, and to improve the 
world by the kingdom of God.'" . . . The kingdom of God 

■MalRbrannhea said ; " L'errenr «at la oauba de la ntlsere de« homin«e.* 
Uontaiifn^ said : •• Tocit v]o« iHent do rantiio." 

*ntt' nu>tD3 oSy ipnS 
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with iiniversal self-sacrifice its a lovel.v Ulopiat and ptrhaps even 
not altogether desirable, as expressed by Buddba, Je-sus aud 
Spinoza. While sober MusaiBiu in not giveu to Utopias and im- 
possible ideals. Kealistic Mo!^aii<m teacheet but: Lave iky neigh' 
bor as thyself. 

Or is it true, what Nihilism atid Auti-Setuitisii] claim, that 
the Bible with Judaism are entertainiug uialovolence aud preju- 
dice against any other sect or race, except their own ! Is it true 
that "Thou shall lave iky neighbor as thyself," applies not to 
man generally, but exclusively to the Jew ! Our present Bib- 
lical Btiidies show this to be a calumny. The Sacred Writ, form- 
ally, is no doubt national, sectarian, Judieic; but, in essence, it 
is broadly huriianilarian. Rut did not MoflaJsni proscribe the 
Cauaanite^, the aborigines of Judtea 'i It did so, not ou account 
of their foreign birth and creed, but because of their abomina- 
tions, their unnatural viceii, their rolt«uues», in body and in 
mind. Remember their gods and goddesses, Baal and Moloch, 
requiring the ghastly bumt<oiforings of men and children. Think 
of Peor, Ishiar, Aslaroth and Apit, with licentiousness as theirl 
divine worship. Our Lawgiver had to erect his cordon of quar- 
antine against cuntagiun, against those corrupt Greek, Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Babylonian cults and immoral, senanoua civiliza- 
tioiu. It was dictated by Belf-preservation. Samson had his 
Delilah, aud came Ui grief for it. The Qanire, heroic Jael, and 
the Moabite, snave, humble and pious Rnih, were not of the 
country and racf of Israel; nM'ertheless, the Bible approves of 
them; yea, adopts and glorifies them; whilst the treacherous 
lilah, Athntia, Jejtebel, all sre held up to contempt. The differ- 
ence between tbcm was not in country, race and creed, b\it in 
character and personal virtue. 



Er>ou — ^HoME, Thy Bbothbb. 

Let U8 quote pregnant texts in corroboralion of our therae, 
and elucidate the sense: *'A atrtfnger thou ahalt not aggrieve or 
press, for strangers ye were in Eg;>'pt ;" "A stranger thou sbalt 
not oppress, for ye should know his mind, ye were strangers in 
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:;" "On the seventh day thou &halt reat aud let rest tby 
dflve and stranger" (11 M., 22.1ft; 23.ft; 23.12). Does that 
pound like foreigner hatrod, or rather thrilling sj-mpathy with 
eiiffering fellow-man? (V M., 23.8) : "Thon ahalt not hate an 
Edumite, for he is thy brother; Ihon shalt not hate an Egyptian, 
for a stranger thon ha«t been in his land." — Curious! Egj-pt 
is renmnbered hundreds of times with so much placability I 
Egypt, saved by a Hebraic Vizier, giving his clan boepitality 
and soon turning the hospitality into boudage, handling it with 
the scourge for building her fortreasea, throwing its babes into 
the Xile, the Midrash claiming even its children used as briclcs 
in the walls — this 3Egypt is remembered only for good I Still 
more wonderful is the placability towards Edom. Edom, Is- 
rael's millenial foe, and the Egyptian, hie cruel slavcmaster, are 
termed brothers, and hatred towards them is deprecated by di- 
vine Commandnient, and the Habbis counting it among the <tl3 
Commandments {Maimonidfg, Yad, Mada, Introfluction ) of the 
Tfaora. Let us dwell some time on this pregnant verse: "Tlwn 
shalt not hate an Edomite. for he is thy brother." What 
a noble placability I What a broad magnanimity I Consider 
what a gloomy, painful tableau does not the word Edom oonjure 
up before a Jewish mind and vision! What sighii, tears and 
blood doea not that single word compress ! All Judah's millen- 
nial martyrdom loonw up as the prophetic ghost of Enrdor, at the 
spell of Edom, since the l*atriarchs to our own times! Never- 
theless, the Sacred Writer calls him "hrotker!" Edom is the by- 
name of Esau, Kdom-Esau, the brother of Jacob-Israel. Remem- 
ber the gloomy legends of strife at their very first stage of 
embryonic existence; strife at the threshold of life; strife for 
the birthright; strife as distinct heads of clans, and strife as 
diverse peoples, civilizations and doctrines, to this day! The 
Maccal>eim heroes believed to have extiuguished that feud — in 
vain! The Ilerodians were Idumeans, and rose upon the ruins 
of the Hasmoueans. The Herodiaus later, as the satellites of the 
Cteaars, entailed the name of Edom upon ancient Rome. Home 
IB termed Edom in Jewish legendary and Midrashim. That 
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name is the dismal EUafrcloak which the bloody Herodians 
dropped upon the shonlders of the yet bloodier Cecsars. Edoni, 
Ihe legeud leads back tw rod' blood ; the cmiel Idumeans were 
the forenumere of the cruel Csesara and of Mediajval cruel 
Borne, the authoress of tho crncl Cruaadcs and of the Obc'tto. 
Storms of sighs, rivers of tears and oceans of blood are evoked 
by the spell of Edora-Rome; Jerusalem was in aahos, but seemed 
to resurrect and be rcgeueratcd; in Rome. Was now peace ? Wa« 
now the feud between the twin brothers settled? Not by far! 
Patrician and imperial I^me was conquered, but hierarchical 
Rome sprang up, bitterer tbun ever, and the feud between Israel 
and Edom raged on, on to our own present days ; Anti-Semitism 
is the youngest offshoot of old ruthless Edom. Now, these 
bitter and sad facts, this. Hoteuin and bloiKJy tragedy before his 
mental eye, embracing the world of space and millennia of 
history, the Biblical composer sits down and writes: ''Thou 
shall not hate an Edomite; he is thy brother." Can anyone still 
say, Israel is implacable and entertains but race prejudice i 

HuMANITT IN SnJAOOOtTK AfTD IS ChOBCH. 

T-ot UH contrast the humanity i>f the later Synagogue, the 
Hebraic Church, and that of other creeds. Tho Mosaic doctrine 
is: "One law there shall be for yon and for the stranger" (IV 
M., 15,16). "The stranger thou sbalt not vex or oppress, for 
yc were strangers in Egypt," is frequently repeated. The Edom- 
ite and the Egyptian are brothers, and their descendants are ad- 
missible into Israel's Congregation. "The (Non-Hebrew) slave 
fleeing from his master, shall be not only not extradit^^d, but act- 
ively eheltered, befriended and protected" (V M., 23.16). The 
non-Jew, when impoverished, shall be encouraged and no inter- 
eat taken of him (III M., 25.35). "Thou shnlt rise before a 
gray head," (III M., 19.82), expounded the Rabbis, ''"before a 
Gfiitile, too." The thousand injiuictions for gifts to the poor, 
declares the Talmud, applies to Gentile |MX)r, tou (see above on 
poor-laws). The duty of politeness, urbanity, veracity, strict 

'nn DHBtn nnitn jo (Genosisj di .dhk 
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honesty U especially enjoined towftrda the non-Jew (Agsda). 
"The virtuous among thp Gentiles will participate in eternal 
life," is Rabbinical dictum. Paradise is no privileged place. 
[Gentile sages are everywhere reepectfolly mentioned; their 
virtues are not "shining viwa" in the Talmud, as they are termed 
by the Church Fathers. Thus Judaism discrJiuinatea against 
no creed or race in regard to civic rights, to hmuan rights, to 
benevoltnce, sympathy, charity and the hope of eternal beati- 
tude. Higbc and good standing depend not upon official creed 
or birth, but upon deed and personal merit. With all its aus- 
terity of discipline and interminable sectarian cereraionics, the 
Jeicisk Church is tolerant. It has never iaken a single man's 
Ufe or confiscated an estate on account of heresy. The Penta- 
teuch ordains, in oases of active idolatry by an individual or an 
eutirv community (V M., 13.10 and 16), that such shall be 
put lo death (or banned — hcrem), they and all their goods de- 
stroyed and extirpated, root and stem. But the Talmud miti- 
gated and hedged in the severity with such an array of require- 
meuta, witneasea, warnings and detail of circuuislances, follow- 
ing up the letter of the law, that it is simply impossible ever to 
inflict that punishment of the ^an. Such an archaic Statute re- 
mained therefore a simple admonition, good to deter from apos- 
tasy ; not to be abused by cunning priests for the destruction of 
innocent people who differ in their opinions or in their interests 
from the established church. The condemnation of Jesus of 
Xazareth for heresy by tbo Sanhedrin is a fiction^ a legal uupos* 
sibility. His crucifixion was concocted by the Hcrodiana and 
the Boman Procurator. The GKispels allndo to the fact that then 
the Jews had no longer any capital jurisdiction. According to 
the Talmud, only a free Sanhedrin can decree capital punish- 
'xnent. 

Now, contrast with that the doctrines of the hierarchs : "All 
tboae out of their own pale must go to hell forever and ever. 
Abraham, Zoroaster, La'^Tze, Socrates, Buddha, can expect no 
better treatment at their hands. All men, by the hundreds of 
millions, who lived before their churches came into existence, are 
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doomed to evi^rlasling tires. None can escape except tl 
passing thiiir narrow door I Kemember their religious ware,' 
iheir funeral pvreB. crucifixioiu, tWir extirpation of sectarian 
antagonists; Charlemagne offering the Saxuna his creed, or 
drowning in the Vistula; the Gi>thic fanatical rigora in Spain; 
the Albigenacs, ruthlejwly extirpated hy Moutfort, allotted by 
Home; the 175 years' lasting eight bloody Crusades, costing £u> 
rope flione two millions of soldiers ; the expulsion of the Moora 
and of the Jews from Spain; the wars of the R^-formaliuu in 
England, Germany, the Netherlands, Bohemia, Prance and Eng- 
land, for two centuries com'crting Europe into a alaughterhouse ; 
the French Bartholomew's night ; the hundred thousand auto-da- 
fcs of Moors, Jewa and Protestants in Spain, Italy and the 
Netherlands; the treatment of Diiwentors in England and of 
Quakers and witches in jVmerica. Compare that with the Syna- 
gogue, and say whether it is wise on the part of hierarch.4 and 
Anti-Semites to reproach Judaism with intolerance of race and 
creed i whether people living in a glass house should throw stones 
n]>on their peaceful neighbors? 

Ubiibt and Interest. 

But V M., 23.21, states': "Take interest of the stranger, not 
of thy brother." la that not discrimination, foreigner- hatred, 
iLsury and intolerance? This and kindred verses have been fre- 
quently urged against Mosaism and the Jews in general. It has 
been a fruitful theme of reproach and vituperation; yea, of bit- 
ter persecution andjjloodshed. But neither etymologically, exe- 
getic^Uy or historically, it is well taken. The real sense is: "Of 
the stranger (the non-Jndiean, not the non-Jew) thou mayest 
(not ahalt) take interest, not of the native." The discrimination 
is not against the non-Jew, but against the foreigner; it is not a 
sectarian but a commercial consideration, as we shall see. The 
misunderstanding originated in the fact that the versp was taken 
out of its context, and not considerwl in connection with the his- 
torical circumstances and surroimdings. It reads (V M., 23.90 
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and 21) : "Thou ahalt take no interest, or usury, of thy brother; 
interest of money, ctr of eatables, or of any other thing lent on 
interest. Of the alien thou mayeet take iutereat; not of thy 
brother; that the T>jrd may bless thee." Again we read in 
III il., 25.35-38: "When thy brother will grow poor and de- 
cline in his fortunes, thou shall a^ist him, Ix- he a stranger or 
inhabitant; l<-t him live with thee. Thou shalt take of hiiu no 
interest' or any kind of profit; fear thy God and let thy brother 
live witii thee. Thy money thou ahalt not give him on interest, 
nor thy eatables on profit, for T, Thvh your God, have brought 
you out of Egypt and given to (all of) you the Land of 
Canaan." Let us further quote these cognate versos, all 
helping to elucidate the correct sonse of the Lawgiver. (V M., 
24.10-14): '"When thou lendest some loan to thy neighbor, 
do not go into his house to fetch his pledge, but remain outside 
of his house and he flhall bring thee out the pledge 
And if he be poor, beware not to go to sleep holding (with thee) 
the pawn, but return it to him at sunset that God 

may bless thee and account it as a righteousness." In these 
passages the Law forbids all and any interest, usury or profit 
upon money or goods. Here is not the question of business, com- 
mercial or industrisl, in goods or money speculations. No; the 
legislator has here in view his own people and his own timoa; 
VIZ, a nation of farmers and cattle-breeders, humble and labor- 
ious, without large industries and commerce; cultivating their 
own family-acre as their unique resource. Now come drought, 
or flood, locusts, frost or hail-storm, and the crop is destroyed ; 
or sickness, war and captivity, and the farmer with his family 
are ruined and on the brink of starvation. Then the pnier /a- 
milias comes to borrow, and the Law bids: "Thou ahalt lake no 
interest or profit of thy starving neighbor, but encourage him, 
thai he be enabled io live ivttk thee . . . he he a fellow- 
citizen, stranger or resident." Here, when the man borrows, in 



'Interest or uanry means simply profit for uHagp> of monny or goode — 
aojthtng AtKive tht* capital loftn9(l. It ie tiut later tbat these tenos were 
dlffereDtlated. 
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distrpss, not for siwciilation and profit, the Law exprrssly and 
emphaticany makes no discrimmation between native and stran- 
grr, Jtw and (jontiie. Tho samo humanity is due to all. Bnt 
Judsa was adjacent to Phtpnicia. Mesopotamia. Egypt, etc., all 
highly industrial and commercial cnurfrips; when they came to 
Ju(ia;a to borrow, that waa fw the sake of speculation and profit ; 
hc-nce mic-h a trading, foreign borrower, not a poor Of-ntile, but 
an alien mprchant, a speculator, in money or goods, he could and 
should, in all jiiBtice and faimc-ss, pay interest on his loan ; 
therefore it states: Thou canst take interest of him, make profit 
on him ; he (the foreign nu-rchant) can and will allow you inter- 
est for using your money. Is here not a perfect accord of altru- 
ism with egoism ? Ts not money a neeeasapy element of specula- 
tion and profit, and should the lender not hare a share in it? 
Of coTirse he should, and tliat is the sense of tho verse ; not at all 
discriminating between Jew and non-.lew, bnt between a poor 
borrower and a foreign speculator. 

Now, compare this arrangement with tho Egyptian, Roman or 
Greek conditions and communities. Here, we have above seen, 
wore two elaaaefi, one exorbitantly powerful and rich, the other 
wretchedly poor and weak; hereditarily wealthy and chronic 
paupers, born aristocrats and plebeians ; the one elass waa ever, 
as A role, lending; the other habitually borrowing. The interest 
was usurious and crushing; the privileges of the money-lender 
boundless; the debtor was kept under the heel of his creditor. 
When insolvent ho waa pitilessly delivered to the lender; he be- 
came his bondman, he and his cattle and his wife and children^ — 
all became his absolute propr-rty. He and his family could be 
sold as slaves; he could be mutilated; he was out of the pale of 
the law; his creditor could cut and sell him by piecemeal. Such 
it was in the ancient civilizations outside of Juda-a. 



Cbebitob akd Debtoe in Mosaism axd Taxjuud. 

Otherwise is the Biblical law. The insolvent debtor is bound) 
to pay; his chattels can be taken in pledge. But his person, hiaj 
freedom, bis life, his wife, his children and the nec«dsarie5 of] 
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life cftnnot be taken from him. (V M., a4.6 and 11): "He 
shall uot talte iii pledge thi' millatones," for that woold be pawn- 
ing life. Life, and what belongs to it, was out of the creditor's 
reach. Life wa^ pledged for life, not life for goods. Uere is 
the principle of exemption in favor of the debtor. Even the 
crimiDal's life was g^iaraiueed by law. (11 M., 22.1); "if the 
lixief be found in breakiug itilu ihe Loii&f and be killed (by the 
owner), there is no murder. Bui if in daylight', there is mur- 
der (to kill him). The thief shall pa,v for (his theft), and if he 
has not, he shall be sold for (the amount of his theft)." Human 
life, be it uf the debtor ur even the tluef, watt liacred aud beyond 
the creditor's reach. The debtor and the thief must work, and 
the wages go to the creditor. But everj* seventh year eomos thL* 
year of Release, und his dehl.s become extinct. The seventh year's 
Release aweeps away all chronic indebtcdnesB. There is no im- 
prisonment for debt, no loss of liberty, or of family, or of limb. 
The freedom, the life.the farm, the wife and children of the poor, 
are never at stake. Tf he had at<tlen or robbed and is incapable 
of indemnifying the wrong party, then the Court may sell him 
into servitude for six years, not longer. The year of Relea«ej ar- 
riving, restores him to his liberty, his family and his acre, which 
arc and remain inalienable ; his human digiiity is above all vicis- 
situde. His house is his castle, his wife and children, his widow 
and orphans, can never be taken, sold or pawned. Here is the 
Habeas Corfrus of tiie Biblical State. In Rome and Atlirais he 
and they became alienated, the property of the creditor; they 
oould be separated and sold &» so many sheep. The Jnda^an 
commimity over guaranteed the principle of liberty, human* 
liood and brotherhood, as the iKCjRSsary oul-come of the universal 
ilidarity of the brotherhood of men and the fatherhood of the 
One God-head. A citizen in distress was not given up as a lost 
.sheep; hence the Lawgiver enjoins: *'If thy brother will impov- 



'D*OT lS px V>y BTDCn nmr QK IUbWnlc*l tnwJition iot«rpr«ts the veru 
jOtb«rwi8fl: I venlure to fQllow the plain aeiise, lu full kev[>lnt( with 
iBpim nl the Mosaic Loglalatlon, that llfo Is Abuvo proporty, Uiat the 
tllt«f la fttlll A bmthBr, and hia lltn to be prntncted— a lumlnnim vl««, not 
E«ftOb«d ;et ev«ii in our Umuit, tbt> age of dcnioerooy ; tbst In HubUme. 
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etUli and decline, thoti slialt «ticourago him, be he a Btranger or 
u resident (Qcntilc or .Tpw) ; let him live with thee, taJie no in- 
tereot or any otber advantage of him ; be afraid of God . . 
And if thou pawncat him and hi- be poor, return him the pawn 
at each Buiiswl, thai God iiia,v bl<'tw thre." WTiat a broad sympa- 
thy with all phases and atrala of hiimiui iniaeryl (For further 
elucidation «ee ''S])irit of Biblical Legjulation," Part TT, 51-72.) 

SUYIAUK. JkWIBU ASV llOMAN LaW. 

Thus we have seen that whilst Moaaism and Talmud atand 
up for rip;id justice and guarantee property, they nevertheless 
piarantw loo thf^ humaii rights of the debtor. They allow no 
imprisoment for debt and no sale of his peraon, his wife, his 
children, his farm, his tools and his necessaries of life; at the 
Rnloaae Year his dnbla are tntjilly cannolled, and he is free 
and begins to work for his own and his family's benefit. What 
an iminftuHc 8U]HTiority over the TawR of Karmnurabi, Solon, 
the XII Tables, the Code of Justiuiauus, of Charlemagne, or 
oven of NaiKilcriri !' Nevertbeioss, in the face of snch striking 
originality and ^uch humane and eympathelic legislation, of 
such broad charity and solidarity, malice and prejudice have 
rutblctialy and unblushingly triiul to fasten upon it the reproach 
of combined plagiarism, cruelty, intolerance, usury and for- 
eigner-hatred, in their {mrsouiii cation and enibodiiuent, Shy- 
lock, in the known play by Shakespeare. Let us remain equanij 
mous and (]uietly consider: Can there grow up a Jewish 8hy-' 
lock upon such a soil ? Can such seeds, njota and culture grow 
anch a poisonous plant? Shytock, insisting upon a pound of 
flesh from his insolvent debtor? For the honor of humanity^ 
let it iirst Iw remarked that never such a hyena in human form 
liaa existed in any civilizt'd (nwiety, and that hyena sliould have 
been suckled at the breast of Judaism I That in impossible ! 
That is absurd ! Shybick is u<jl a Jew, nor even a human being. 
He is a fiction, a stage creatui-e, to amuse the mob. He has no 
Jewish instincts, no Hebrew and no human soul, and what he 
asks for is not Jewish law, not his Biblical right. No; hia 
heart ia filled with fieiulish gall and heathen revenge; he is mad 
with bitter passion, and his "pound of fiesh" is granted him, 

"f *ftpole'on"approacbefion«n th« Hemic ona.bccBueolt Is bused, 

at iMJtt 'in liiiiiian equality. Otberwlse thoy dilTor; for 
"k of a conqueror, the other uf & liberator. 
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not by the Law of Mo««» or the Talmud, but by the olJ Roman 
Law, by the XI 1 Tables of the JJeoemvim, fully elaborated in 
the Codex JTn^UDtantis and then in force at Venice, the scene 
of Shakespeare's Shyloek. Uere is the soil and the gardener 
that grew that poisonous monster. The Koman Code, indeed, 
allowttL'd the surrender and mutilation of the insolveut debtor. 
Whilst the Mosaic Thora ordains forbearance and mercy. The 
Rabbia reooiruneiid (Maimonides Yad, Mada) even "not to 
pass his house or angrily to look at the poor debtor, for fear of 
aggrieving and shaming him." A people taught not to enjoy 
of auiuial blood — will ask for human blood I Fie up<m such 
mean slander! The playwright simply yielded to his specta- 
lora, to the ideas of his age, and gave the role of Sbylocic, oon- 
irary to the legend, to the Jew. Still, hie conscience revolted; 
he felt the impossibility of the character; his honesty and his 
genius strove to render historical justice by t.b«' baolcdoor. He 
represented Shylock not only mad with exasperation and re- 
venge, but justly and legitimately mad. He showed, hitii as a 
man in whom all feeliugs and rights of humanity had been 
wounded, in whom all instincts of manhood and fatherhood bad 
been troddoii underfoot. He had been berated at iht^ Exchange, 
buffooned and brutally wronged in the City; had been called 
odious names, kicked and spat upon in the streets; his only 
child was beguileil and corrupted and made to elope with her 
seducer and his money ; thus his human heart, had been soured 
and poisoned, his sympathies perverted and galled. During a 
lifetime brutally treated, he became a brutt*. Therefore it was 
perfectly natural in him to act aa he did — as a hyt^na — because 
his tormentiira had, by tfac-ir maltn^atiucnt, turned him into a 
hyena; they reaped what they had sown — that is ever the result 
of racial oppreasiou ; the minorities are what the majoritiea 
make of them. 

Such is the Shylock of Shakeapcaro, though entirely different 
from reality, even from the legend, as we ahall sec further on. 
Now, behold the height of prejudice and malice, with the su- 
perlative of absurdity. Here is, on one side, Israel, a rooo and 
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civilization of 4,000 years' standing, twmjng with superiority, 
witk men of gonius, of ethical and mental heroism, with self- 
Bucrilice Bnd altrai&m, bringing forth the noblest literature, pro- 
ducing the three world- religions, standing in. the fortfront of 
history^ wiiii a tine share of initiative in almost all the great de- 
partments of human aclix'iiy, symbolized, aa the Messiah of 
inanltind, with a purple dipped in his own blood, with a crown 
of thorns on hte brow. Ou the other side is a work of fiction, 
with a fictitiona, imnatiiral, impossible role, a maniac, asking 
for his gold or & poimd of human flesh, and in this raving 
usurer, prejudiee and malevolence recognize that millenial [leo- 
ple, that m<-«aianic Israel, Shyloek to be [.-trael's typel Preju- 
dice declares that not Abraham or Moses or Isaiah, not Jesus, or 
Paul, or Hiliel, or Mcaidelsaohn or Moses Montetiore, but that 
impossible maniac, Shyloek, is to be the "representative of the 
Biblical people" ! Add to this that the original legend of Shyloek 
itt the very revei-se vi Shakespeare's. It ie the Jew who is the 
insolvent debtor, and of him his hard creditor asks a pound of 
flesh; and the Pope., befori- whom ibe case is brought, saves him 
by the same cimning as Portia saves .Vntonio. Upon that legend 
wa-s lator eonstructed au Italian ballad, which, agreeable to the 
notions of media?val timea, reversed the roles and characters, 
and gave to the Jew the part of asking the pound of flesh and to 
the Christian that of the insolvent debtor. Shakespeare had to 
follow the same line in order to please his audience. Still had 
he the good w^nse to shnw that Shyloek had beeu bitterly wronged 
and exasperated and thai hiiJ n-asun was gone, alieuuted by mad 
revenge; that he wa.-* rather the victim than the aulhi>r of mis- 
chief. ^Nevertheless, the mob clings to the idea that "Shyloek 
repreaenta the Jewish ])eoptp''! The fact is, he represents no 
people and no class of people, none else btit a vflling hyena, mad 
with the rape of her yonng, chasing after the hunter whu had 
perpetrated the deed. Mad and raving as that dehumanized 
maniac is, still he is the pivot of the play, who, under a hideous 
mask, appeals atrongly to the sympathy of the audience, which, 
in spit* of mediieval preventions, feels with humanity outraged 
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■ in tbac man and turned to a monster. Sbakes]K:are's version of 
H Shylock offers the dolmi-atioii and tbu genesis of the pcculiari- 
^ lies of the Jew of fiction and of history. Indeed, with a deep 
. insight into the slate of mind of the Jew of history and reality, 

IB the English playwright ofTers us the clue to the "peculiarities" 
I of the fictitious Jew, an iitiagiiied by ihe populaee. Both have 

I their source in the treatment he has been receiving at the hands 
of bia neighbors and country ; they are the result of his social 
status, the impress of his surroundings. History, psychology 
and roraaitco show him (« be (ho autbor of his rirtncs and the 
victim and unfree imitator of the vices of bis oppressors. These, 
not he, are to be justly blamed for his defects. A greater maa- 
ler still than the English poet, and long ago, has expressed the 
same opinion in his torse, cutting sentences: "Like a wild off- 
shoot without form or beauty, despised and decrepit, did be bear 
Ionr diseases . . . was be wounded for our iniquities . . . and 
through bis bruises was healing granU'd unto us" (Isaiah, 53). 
Let us hope the present study will help to disarm acctariau 
and racial prejudice, and induce men to think more and berate 
leas. Let us hope our fair, free, American country will yield no 
standing-room to spiteful pn- possess ions. Let us hope the scores 
of races and cn-ede living fraternally under the protecting wings 
of the United States' Eagle will study more accurately and care- 
fully and entertain but kindly regards for thai remarkable peo- 
ple whicb, since hoary antiquity to this day, has been such a 
mighty factor of civilization and has given birth to so many of 
the brightest men, ideas and institutions benefiting mankind. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Tbe Negative Beoevolence Laws of Hosaism. 

We hare dividcti the Mosaic Laws on humauiljr- anJ sympathy 
into positive and ncpaiive niies. The positive ones ordain actual, 
beneficent deeds, requiring a sacrifice : Give part of thy crops, of 
the produce of thy flocks and indnatry to the needy ; associate 
them to thy table on festivities, forego their debli, let them and 
their family-acre go free at stated periods etc. We have dis- 
cussed these positive Mosaic Charity Laws. The second set of 
Buch lawa, we have seen, are of a negative nature : Do no harm, 
interfere not, be not in the way of thy neighbor, live and let live ; 
do not take advantage of his weakne-ss, cruah him not by unequal, 
unfair competition, by artificial, social, not natural, advantages. 
"Do not unto thy neighbor what thou woiiKlst not he should do 
unto thee;'" he, too, has a right to life and the pursuit of happi- 
1)088. Moreover, we have setm that these negative, beneficent 
laws are more important than the positive ones, that society 
haa more interest in plain justice than in charity ; in preventing 
usurpation, selfish interference and active wrong-doing, than iu 
positive altruism, donations and sclf-aacritiec; that these araj 
really hut palliativt>s, but a partial and impotent making-good 
of the havoc done by the tirat. If no outright wrongs were com- 
mitted, if everyone would have his due, very rarely would any- 
body need anyone's charity ; if the negative laws would be ob- 
served, the iMjsitive ones could be dispensed with; if no sup- 
planting, artificial iufluence and unfair patronage; if no cun- 
ning, lying and slandering, if no ovei^ reaching, stealing audi 
robbery, there woud be little need of the so-called philanthropy 
and almsgiving; no need of homes, orphanages, poor-houseSj. ' 
hospitals, asyJunift, work-hnuHew, correction-houses etc. Free) 
competition is juat, conducive to the welfare of the majority, 
and gradually of all ; but unfrr^e, artificial competition favorni 
the minority and ruins the majority. There may be higher] 
ideals; atill, for the time being, honest and free competition is} 
good enough; let merit have its reward. Bnt under tbe guiss-J 
*HU]eI'B version of tbe Golden Bute. 
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of competition, patronage riilos; nHpoUHiu ami favoritism pro- 
duce plutocracy and pauperism, which in the end ruin the com- 
munity and render freedom and equality a sham, just an op- 
portunity to sell the poor man's vote and pave the way to des- 
potism. The bifltory of Home, Athens, Corinth etc., not to 
mention any modem examples, illufltrates that to clear-sighted 
thinkerft. Now, let ur follow up our theme along TI M., 22. 
etc., and analyze those numerous verses bcarinfr upon the Mosaic 
TCf^tive, humanitarian laws, those which ask for justice, not 
charity; let alone and inierlern not. Some of these verses we 
have alluded to, in anticipation, but wn shall now set them 
forth in their full light and force, illustrating the Mosaic idea: 
More right and less eharity, justice to all; aid, pity and man- 
mctude to the imfortunate and the oppressed; just punishment 
to the criminals and the wicked. 

TnE Stbangeb. 

(II M., 23.20) : "And a stranger (a foreign, non-Israelite, in 

Fudfea) thou ehalt not over-reach,* or ojiprefifi, for (remember) 

fVtrangers you were in Egypt." What magnanimity, what sweet 

8ym|)athy, what broad and cloudless bumauity I Three thou* 

sand years ago, when each township, clan, temple and speecli 

tjwas so cvclusive, when "stranper" was synonymous with eucmy, 

••nd an enemy was mit of the pale of the law, rightlftw, the first 

oomer's booty, though poetically Zeos was oomplimcnted as 

"Zeos Xenios, the benign protector of strangora,"' — that was a 

'niin. ▼*>, OToi-^roach, aggrieve, lake wlvantAg« of, alno* he Btands 
alone, ui "outsider." 

•HoiDPrt Odyiwelw litwr VI. 206: 

Air ode tUt dyBtenoe alu'iD«u()fl «uthad : UiKn«l ton nyn ohre komMln, Pro* 
gar Dio« «lsln ft{)ant«0 zfJiol t« )>tochol t« dosls deollge t« fll« t*'. Alia 
dot' amSpolol xelnu bi-owslo t« . . . 

Bomvri OUysiMlM VII. 30; 

All Ithl slge Colon, ego du odoa egemoneuso. Uede tin* ontbropon protl- 
leeseo med' Drc«lne. Ou R«r xelnos olde mal' ontliropoiis aueohootal, oud' 
agapaznmennl fllcoua* oa k' allothen plthe. 

Ibid. VII. -il. K rn o1 Aclilyii th^Apo^lait katncheuo flia froiwoua' eal 
ttiyrao . . . Here we see Htrangera to be gmatly disliked and not aafti In a 
forel^ laud. Tli«f nmwl tim i<itMt»lMl protw.itL(>n of Uiu K<>dH, ttivir inlraou- 
louH Kuardlaoahlp and lnt«rfereoc«, ae abio tbat of the svraet syrapatby of 
womanhood Co axteud aonia liolp to a needy forulguor. 
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mere ideal. Reall;,', ihe straDger aud the shipwrecVed were, 
rigbUetsa. In Mosaism the ideal became- an impei'iuus, poaitiva' 
duty : "Oppreea not the stranger, let hiin thrive by thy side I" 
But even today the Mosaic coiiimaiidmcut is stilt on ideal, just 
B8 at the epoch of the Trojau war. At uv time bad we more of 
"uativLiim aud foreignoirism." England is for the Euglitih, Qer- 
many for the Oermaiis/' etc Humanity alone has no home 1 
At every step there is discrimiiiation ; iu the stroel, ibe ciub and 
the party, in the politics, courthouse aud Qovemmeut halts. As 
UiM shipwreckwi of old wei-e the booty of the first comer, even 
so 19 the "foreigner" jiist now. Mosaism, 3,000 years ago, 
taught (II M., 23.9) : ''Press not ihv strangt-r to the wall. Vou 
should know how he feels! Were you not aliens once upon a 
timeV" How well-aimed, how plain and outspoken! Anti- 
Semitiam declares the Jew an alien, beneath the law ; ^losaism 
says (III M., 4.32) : "There shall bf one right for you, && the 
stranger ao the indigenous." — (II M., 23.12): ''For six day* 
thou shalt work aud let thy fautory go on, but on. the seventh day 
hare a rest, to the end that thy ox aud ihy aas, thy slave and 
thy stranger shall recuperate." How thrilling with sympathy 
for all — the enslaved, the ostracized, the dumb brute ! 

Widows abtd Obphans. 
(II M., 22.21) : "The widow and the orphan ye shall not op- 
press, for if you oppress them, they had but appeal to me, and 
I shall surely listen to their cry, and my ire will bo enkindled, 
and 1 shall kill you by tbt^ sword, that your wives become wid- 
ows aud your children orphans." What an effective, realistic 
appeal to human conscicmee! It goes straight to the heart; it 
hits the vulnerable point, as William Tell's arrow goes to the 
heart of Geasior. Here is the obdurate, aeltish, noble or pluto- 
crat, callous to pity, justice and remorse. He takes advantage 
of the widow, he grabs her farm, corrupts her daughter and 
aeuds to the aiiny her sou. How can you reach him ? God, con- 
science, pity, do not touch him. Hut he focis yet with bis own 
wife and children; here is his mlneraUe point; the Lawgiver 
appeals to that lonely spot of hidden humanity; I, the Almighty, 
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am the husband of the widow and the father of the orphau, 
ami if you spare them not My "fa r-rt aching arroW will reach 
you, and your wife and childnm will be widowed and orphaned ; 
That may move him, if anything will ! There is yonder a hard- 
hearted master of a factorj', a moneymaker by nature, hirih and 
trade. Still, he is an "honorable alderman." One of his over- 
vorked workmen, dying at 35 years, leavea a widow and five 
orphans, with a small pittance as insurance, their only resource. 
He )ca%'ea them to the cere and the guardianship of his employer, 
the ''honorable alderman," who pocketa the insurance and leaves 
the- widow and orprans adrift, to want and shame. God is too 
far on high for him ; hell and brimstone too far below. The 
courthouse has no terrors for the crafty and the strong. Btit now 
the "alderman'' is spreading himself in his pew at church, and 
the manly preacher calls to his mind : "A widow and orphan 
thou shalt nut uppresR. for God'i* ire will enkindle at the cry of 
inmict'uce ; behold, tomorrow you will be in your grave, and your 
wife will be a widow and your children orphans" — that may 
bring him to a better sense of justice. T myself, in tender years, 
became a ward of such a guardian, such an honorable President 
of a Congregation, who left me in want during my minority and 
swore away my scant inheritance at my majority. The minister 
administering the oath at Court told me: "Surely, he will com- 
mit perjury !" Still, he had not the manliness of quoting to the 
wretch that effectivo text ; he was too politic 

Loan and Intrrkst RmtrMED — Native awd Stuanoeb. 

We have treated of this th^me. Still it needs some further re* 
niarkn and elucidations. 

(H M., 22.24) : "If thou leudest money to my people,' to the 
poor, near thee, be no hard creditor, put no usury upon him." 
The verse emphasizes "to the poor near thee;" the borrower is 
thy neighbor, in distress and need, the money is to allay his pov- 
erty, not to speculate and make profit by it. Thus is all interest 
or usury prohibite*!. As mentioned above, Uosaism legislated for 
an agricultural and cattle-raising people, with hardly any 
large.r iuduatries or o<jminerce. Its ideal was a theocratic domoc- 

'Tb« rsbbifi «xpou&d " My people, who U U T Tb« povr ure tli« pmiple 
ofOod." 
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racy, with political, social and ec/)nomieal *-qiiality, work ami 
propui-ty, Imt without plutocracy and patiperism; with a farm 
for every male adult, as the chief means of support, hereditarj 
and inalienable; a^'oiding by uU means concentration of lands^ 
wealth and politiral inAwnc*'. NeverthelcBs, by misfortune, vice 
and laziness, by drought, hailstorm, fire, locustis, war and other 
accidents, bad crops and poverty will ensue, and the |ioor man 
may need to borrow, then it is a virtue and a duty to lend him 
money or good* ; to lend is even better than to pivc' alms ; to lend 
on easy terms, hence: "Be no hard creditor and exact no profit or 
interest." To make ita aeose perfectly clear, let us adduce III 
M., 25.35 : "If thy brother ini|H»verishes and dTOliues in fortune, 
then shall thou encourage him; be he a (non-Hebrew) stranger 
or a fellow-citizen, let him live wilh thee, take of him no usury 
or increase; fear God, and let thy brother live by thee." Hero 
the law on iuti-rest is clear, fully suppUrmented and elucidated. 
A poor neighbor, be he a native fellow- Israelite or an immigrant 
non-Israelite, ahall be assisted and money or goods knt tu him, 
without interest or profit, and on easy terms, not to press him; 
for ho is ever "thy brother, let him live by thee." We have seen 
above that this is by no means contradicted, but rather corrob- 
orated by V M., 23.20-21: "Tafeo no interest of thy brother 
... of the alien thou mftyest taVe interest, not of thy brother." 
Here js discriminated, not against another creed or people, but 
a distinction is made between an inhabitant of Jndsea and one 
of Phoenicia, Arabia or Syria. Because these were commercial 
and industrial countries and nations, their inhabitants borrowed 
money or goods on speculation, hence it was fair and just to al- 
low part of the profits to the borrower who commercially fur- 
nished the capital, the nerve and chief tool of speculation. So 
later, during the Second Commonwealth, when the Jews them- 
selves had become largely commercial and industrial, occupying 
with banking, navigation, exchange and supply of commoditiee, 
the Rabbis, interpreting that usury-Law according to the intrin- 
sio spirit, not the letter, entirely lost sight of any differeace bfr 

'Tnian p ^nv niSl byti '* • Habblnlcal rul© ot ethl«. 
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twcen Jew aud non-Jew, and diacriminalwl onl)' between loans 
on Rpeciilatinn and borr(»wmg whru in distreas. In the latter 
caae all interest was usurv and prohibilfd, as heretofore, with- 
out any difTerpnce of nationality and oreed. But interest on 
loans of speculation was allowed. To save- the authority of the 
letter of the law, a contract was simulated between lender aud 
borrower, as partners in a bu^iue^ trausautiou, by which the 
lender renounocd his share of the profits to be made in that 
Epeculation, in cou»iderat)oa of a stipulated fixed percentage of 
iho smn lent. This simulated legal in.-ttruiiient was termed : 
"Bu»inc«» (and iuUirestJ Hceuso" Helcr Iske. 

Exemption Lav. 
(II M., 22.23) : "If thou take (at all) thy neighbor's raiment 
in ple<]ge, thon shalt return it to him at sunset, for that ifi his 
only covering, the raiment of hia akin, whereon shall he sleep < 
. . . and if hi.- ery to me, I shall hear, for I am miiiericordioua." 
The Legislator is here swayed by two opposite considerations, 
the right of the lender and the ])ity for the poor borrower. He 
pleads for the latter, appealing to the merey of the former: You 
have a legal right upon the garment, but be merciful with pov- 
erty 1 That is sublime! A similar enactment is V M., 24.6: 
"No man shall talte the millstone iu pledge (for debt), for he 
tokcth a man's life in j)ledge." 

(Ibid., 24.10) : "When thou lende*t thy brother a loan, thou 

^•hldt not enter into his house to take his pledge . . . wait out- 
doors and be ahflll bring it out unto thee . . . And if he be 
poor, thou shalt not lie down with his pledge, but return it at 

isimeet." A widow, even if rich, could never be pawned. A 
Hebrew enslaved is reeonmiended as still being a brother, and 
no hard labor is to bo imposed upon him'. Even a Gentile slave 
was recommended to mercy, and if his Jemsh master knoclce<l 
ont his tooth, the slave went out free. Setting him free was 
recommended as a noble charter (aec Treatise on Slavery further 

on). 
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V M., 15.7, reads : ""When there will be witli thee a needy one, 
do not harden thy heart or close thy haml ngaiuBt thy poor 
brother, but open thy hand widely to him, and lend him liberally 
all he iicedB. Beware that thy wicked heart shall not heaitate 
aod say, the Year of Iloleaae is near by . . . and with an evil 
eye thou wilt refuse to give him . . . No, thou shall give him 
and God will bless thee for that . . . When thou lettcst go free 
thy Hebrew slave, let him not. go away empty-handed, furaiah 
him liberally from thy flocks, thy threshing-floor and thy wine 
preaa. Keineinber, a slave tiiou haat been In Eg;>"pt and God has 
redeemed thee from there, therefore I ordain thee to do this." 
The Rabbia recommended warmly the charity of lending on eaay 
terms, and if the debtor cannot pay, not uselosBly to ves him ; not 
rc) paaa often before his house, nor to look askance at him, for 
fear of shaniing him. \Micji borrowing to the poor, do it with 
a gracious mien ... Be not afraid that the Year of Release 
or absolute poverty will forfeit the debt. By such laws and rec- 
ommendations they try to cope with inequality of fortune and to 
render pauperism less frequent and cruahing. — (V. M., 15.1- 
11) : "At the Year of Release let every master of debts forego 
his claim and exact it not of his neighbor and brother . . . that 
there may be no pauper near thee . . . though there will never 
the poor disappear from the land." No exaggeration, no dreams 
and Utopias; the le^slator knows the world, with its woes and 
its struggles, and makes realistic efforts to mitigate them. Com- 
jmro that with other ancient and even some modern codlceB; the 
exorbitant usury, the privileges againts and pressure on insol- 
vent debtors, the cruelties practiced even against his innocent 
fainily, end you will real!?* the superior humanity of Mosaism. 

Why Money-Lekdikg Jews. 
How, then, did it come to pass that Western Israel became so 
much identified with money-lenders and nsurers? During the 
Middle Ages the Church felt some acniples t:0 allow interest on 
money loans, emphatically prnhihited in the Pentateuch. It 
failed to recognize the real sense, and discriminate between the 
circumstances and environments of the ancient Judiean legislator 



and tlie later times, witli raJicallj' cbangeJ individual and inter- 
national relations, with vast industrial ami morcautilc interests 
and pursuits, hy far more important than the agrarian and eco- 
nomical oonditions of antiquity. The monastic leaders of the 
Church continued to thunder agftinst usury, fnrgettiu^ that the 
old Mosaic law already disirriminatcd between loaning for bread 
and borrowing for speculation. At any rate, the money busineas 
was intimately bound up with many hardships for the [worer, 
borrowing masses. Now those theologians erroneously and 
naively remarked that the Mosaic l^aw declares: "Of the for- 
eiffitT thou mayest take interest, not of thy brother." 
They clumsily and inaptly interpreted it in a sectarian, dis- 
criminating sense, viz: "Of the non-Jew thon canst fake in- 
terest, not of thy fellow-Jew;" hence, they reasoned, the Jew 
IB not forbidden to take interest of the Christian ! Now, since 
they needed moury-lenders and bankers, and since the trade of 
money-lenders was ever odious to the people, though indispensa- 
bly»nece«saty, they first ailowed to the Jew and soon compelled 
him, to resort to the usury trade, from necessity first, and next, 
from the desire to make him still more odioun They drove and 
forced him out of every fair and lucrative activity, busineas, 
trade or profession, and legally drove and forced him into the 
odious pawn-broker shop, the usury business, using and abusing 
him as a leech or sponge to suck in the gold and then to squeeze 
it out from him whenever thoy needed that gold ; all the while 
repi-oaching him with usury, while they bad forced him into it 
and left him no other chance and no fair avenue to any decent 
livelihood. 

^_ TnE Rabbis o>- Ckeditob and Dkbtok — Maimonid. Yad, 

^^H Jri>OMBNTs/ 

^^P It is a positive duty to lend to the poor, and that is more 

^^^ meritorious even than to give alms. It is a negative eommand- 

■ ment not to insist on payment if the debtor has not; nor to take 

^^ a pledge of him without his consent, except so ordered by the 



'ni^ini^niD^n 
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Court. Tho creditor is bid to return the pledge to him when 
needed, every day or every night, juat according to the nature 
of the garment. It is a duty not to take any pledge of a widow,] 
even if rich; not to Take in pledge the working UioU or tho bare 
ncecesarifa of existence;' not to take any interest or usury on 
money or profit on any goods ; neither to give uor to take goods 
or money on interest; net to be concemed as brokers etc in any 
business connected with interest. Between a Jew and a (mer- 
cantile) GentiLe interest is allowed. The Rabbis knew of no 
(legal) rate of interest; any interest is usury whenever not le- 
gally allowed. A creditor exacting payment, though knowing 
that the debtor has not, commits a grave sin of eoramission. 
The creditor is forbidden to show hinoaelf to the poor debtor, 
nor even to pass before his house, in order not iiseleaaly to 
shame him or make him uneasy. On the other hand, it is the 
iKumden duty of the debtor to pay if he can ; he shall not d^ay 
doing so promptly. An honest man shall not borrow and spend 
in a frivolous way; and whosoever acta so is a wrongdoer, rasha. 
All the property of the debtor, movables and immovables, are 
liable and subject to the creditor, even when pledged to his 
wife; only the most necessaries are ieft for himself, his wife 
and children, as food for 30 days; raiment for a year and 
some scant furniture for the house. Wbeu the debtor is su»- 
(jocted of having hidden away some goods,, neither the croilit«>r 
nor even the Court-beadlc shall enter his house without his will, 
the Law having expressly di-olared that the creditor must re- 
main outside." But the ('ourt can make him swear and ac- 
knowledge whether he has or not put away any goods. All 
what ho may earn and get possession of, belongs to the creditor, 
except his hare subsistfuce. If there are many creditors, tho 
debtor hands over all he has, and additionally swears that he 
has nothing more left, and that must satisfy all the creditors at 
once. If he is well known as an honest man, even (hat oath may 
be disjMmsed with. Property belonging to his wife cannot be at- 
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tached by (ho husband's creditors (see Treatiaw Kethuboth, Ne- 
eikin, Baba Qama, Mezia, HatLra; tliey are summarily epito- 
mi^ted from there). It ia remarkable how much the above co- 
incides with the rnited States legal practice, wbilat it differs 
80 greatly with Old World laws, because tho Rabbinical and the 
United States laws were enacted, both, in the intereat of the 
pciopio, democracy. 

SuYLocik ASD Rabbinic Law. 
Above we have referred to Shakespeare's Shylvck, and we 
wish to add here some further points connected with Jewish 
law. Sbylock, a b«:ini Jew, is the creditor of insolvent Antonio, 
who ever before had Jewed him down, in mediaval fashion: 
"You berated mt! on the Rialto about my money and its uae; 
[Called me cutthroat, dog, and spat upon my gaberdine . . . 
Bhall I now, with bated breath, say, Fair Sir, here i^ my money 
. . . for all these courtesJee ?" Now for once Antonio ia in the 
grip of Sbylock, as his insolvent debtor. Sbylock, not reoeiv- 
ing his money, uiks for his stipulated fine, a pound of flesh 
from the body of the insolvent debtor— and this man with a 
Jewish mask is upheld as the type of a Jew, and bis action as 
an outcome of .Jewish Law I Compare this with the above 
versed and judge of this monstrous accusation. We have seen 
above that the nncleua of that drama ia a Nortberu tale; a very 
old legend narrating just the contrary: A Jewish debtor being 
insolvent, his Christian creditor uska one })ound of his fleah, 
and the Pvpe allows him the lle»b, but not any blood with it, 
and thus he eludes the law. A later ballad elaborated that legend 
with rei'ersed, more popular rolea. viz: The Jewish creditor aak* 
ing the jwuud of flesh. Shakesj^ware adopted this latter version, 
as more pleasing to the crowd. Xevertheloss, he does justice to 
psychology, showing Sbylock as much i>rovoked by insults and 
malice, so ae to make him madly revengeful. But the chief 
point U illix: Skylork anVn for a pouml nf lU'Hb, not as a Jew, but 
as a Venetian; not the Mosaic Law, but the Roman Law, the 
Code of Justinian in force at Venice then, grants him that. Ac- 
jrding to it, the insolvent man is enslaved and uiav be nmti- 
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lated, cut in pieces; lieucc the only way for protecting him is 
subterfuge, elmling the law: You are allowed flesh,, but no 
blood! says the judge, Portia. 

Kow the reader well acquainted with Jewish Law will see 
that, had the Christian debtor appealed against Shylock to a 
Kabbi, he would have been reminded oi: "Be no hard creditor 
on thy debtor and countryman ; though a non-Jew, he is still, 
a« countryman, thy brother," and ShylocJr, despite of all his 
mitigating and extenuating provocations, would have lost his 
case and paid the litigation costs. The fact is, the Mosaic Law 
is, douhtloss, the most humane one towards insolvent dcbtorB, 
Property is respected and protected, but never as high as honor, 
life and person are. The creditor may claim his debtor's chat- 
tels, his property and his work, nrrver hia freedom, his wife, his 
life, his limbs; not even for a day can he imprison him — prac- 
ticed in Europe hut a generation ago. His character of a free 
fellow-citizen cannot be shaken ; he la and remains "a brother." 
It is but gradually that modem If^gislation is rising to this cor- 
rect Mosaic standpoint of absolute human equality and dignity, 
an outflow of its practical leveling monotheism, with one hu- 
manity and one right. The "Code Napoleon" approaches it. 

PbOPEBTT and HtTMAKITY. 

Let me again quote II 31., 32.1, as another example of Mo- 
saic forbearance and humanity in cases concerning attempts on 
property, which again shows its superior regard for human life 
and dignity: **If a thief be fonnd while breaking iu (to a 
house, underground), and ho be smitten and killed, there is no 
guilt of murder.' But if so in broad daylight, that is murderl 
(for if the thief is not killed then) he is to pay (the value of 
the theft committed) ; and if he has not, he shall he Hold for 
the amount stolen" (for six years at the utmost, but his life it 



'Thai Interesting verse (U M.. 22. 1-2): If* burglar-thief Is umltten sod 
killed, thoro Is no uurder ; U the sun flblnee {In dajllghtj. thnro Is niurdvr. 
That paaaage b caaulatloally Iiit4jr(ii»t«il by tho Babbls. Th« common- 
8«D»e oiw in wori.itfrfully striking, cleai- and Just, both, property and Ufa 
are protected. 
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"Mfc). Here is r finc-foeling a<>ii9e of jualirn, tempered with 
buiuanity and tho right of property, not equalled even in our 
own times, «II flowing from the democratic principle of Uoea- 
ism underlying ita Code. 

Of late there was a great hosannah shout concerning Hammn* 
rabi's laws, claimed to be the prototypes of the Mosaic Code, 
the Decalogue etc. Here i» a striking, flagrant parallel 
(21) : ''If somebody breaks into a house through a hole, one 
shall kill him before that very hole and bury him therein.** — 
(22. there) : "If somebody cnuuuits robbery and is caught 
thereat, he shall be killed.'* Here we may judge of the im- 
mense contrast between the Mosaic and thi- Plaunuurubi Code. 
The Mosaic one never puts life at par with property. Life an- 
swers for life, never for property. Property's value varies with 
rich or poor; life, in a democracy, is invariable: The poor 
man's life is just as much worth as the rich man's. That is 
Mosaic axiom. Hammurabi gives away liberty and life for 
property, the conquering aristocratic principle. He is harsh 
to the extreme. Any misdemeanor is punished with loss of 
limb, death and slavery. Still they claim that Moses copied- 
from till' Babylonian Code! 

Maimonid. Yad, Zeraim (H. Schemitta and Johel). — 

BklEABE A>'D JcBILEfi LaWS. 

(I, 1) : It is a positive commandment to stop all agricultural, 
horticultural and arhoricultiirfll labors during every seventh 
year of the Hebraic cycle, as it is written: "The land shall rest, 
a sabbath to Ihvh . . . from tilling and reaping it shall rest." 
Whosoe^'er transgresses that has hrokeu a poeitive and a nega- 
tive oonunandmcnt (ITI, 1). It is a traditional' law that such 
agricultural work shall be stopped thirty days before the begin- 
ning of the seventh year, for that may bo considered as prepar- 
ing the ground for the seventh year. But in our time of non- 
existence nf the Temple, work is aWarrsd to the very ere of the 
seventh year. 
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{Ill, 2) : Nrvftrtb^loas, oortain spt?cifii?<l lalmrs of agricultuxv] 
arc to be aUippwi thirty days previously, for decency sake.' 

(IV, 12) : All that the earth produced spontaneously from 
secils dropped before the seventh year is, by law, allowRd for 
food. But the Rabbia forbade that in order not to induce any 
claadestino sowing, by prohibiting even the produce of sponta- 
neous growth. Hence is allowed for fowl only fruit from tnsaa 
etc., that require no sowing. . . . Even garden fruits and 
vegetables requiring mostly such culture are rabbinically for- 
bidden. 

(IV, 24) : It is a positive oomuiandment to give away freely 
all fruit that the ground grows (spontaneously) during the 
seventh year. The owner shall neither elotte up his vineyard, 
nor gather into his house its fruit, but he must give away all, 
freely, indiscriminately, and take only a small portion for his 
own family-use. 

(25) : The Release Year takes place only in the Holy Land, 
the Temple existing or not existing. Syria is rabbinically in- 
cluded therein, viz, not to work it in tho Release Year, whilst 
Babylonia, Egypt, Ammon and Moab, though they are rabbin- 
ically tithable, ai-c exeliideil from the dnticg of Release. Be- 
yond the Jordan, Belease holds good, rabbinically, just as in 
the Holy Land, but the spontaneous growth there and in Syria 
is eatable. (VI, 1): The Release- Year fruits of all kinds are 
not marketable (allowed for commerce) ; they are holy. 

(IX, 1): It is a positive duty and oommandment to relin- 
quish all outstanding debts with the Release Year, as written : 
I«t e^-ery creditor relinquish his debt;' and whosoever asks for 
p«yDient of a debt over which the seventh year has paased, trans- 
gresses a negative cotniuandmenl; as well as a positive one.' 

(IX. a): The forfeiture and cancellation of the debt takes 
place, by law, only during the time when the Jubilee ia prac- 
tically valid and cuslomary, when the soil, too, comes back 
freely to it« original owner, be it in or out of the Holy Land. 

'n* nimo '300 

■n* TD Sp3 Sa OlDt? (V. M. 16. a.) 

'.lETn »^1 nCT the BIhl. Oommanrtmftnts of Commission (to do) and of 
omliwlon (not to do) »r. 6t3, viz. 248 of the ftiat, »nd Sflft of tbe latter. 60 , 
computed by the Rabbin. 
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"Whenever the land is not relinquished in thp Jiibiloe, the debts 
are no iioiiher m tlie R^'Ioane Year. Nevertheless, at (he reoom- 
nu-ntiation of the Scribes (Sopherim ), the releaw of licbta does 
lake place now everywhere^ though the Jubilee is suspended. 
. . . Debts are cancelled jiist at the end of the flcventh year . . . 
Therefore who loans money during the seventh year can receive 
payment all the year long, and with sunset of the last day of 
the Releaae Year the ileht is extinguished. 

(6) : The seventh year cancels the debt even when proven by 
written document. . . . But if a piece of real estate ex- 
pressly guarantees it, it in not forfeited. 

(9) : When a sum is loaned out for a specified time beyond 
the seventh year, that year will not invalidate it (it ia good after 
the Kolease Year). 

(10) : When the creditor made it a condition that the seventh 
year should not cancel the debt, it is ne^'ertheless cancelled^ 
because nobody can make any stipulation against the law. But 
if the creditor agreed with the debtor that he »hall never cancel 
the debt, not even in the seventh year, then that stipulation or 
promise is valid, ae everyone can bind himself beyond, not 
against, the law. 

(11-12): The workingman's wages are not forfeited by the 
seventh year, except if he left them as a loan. The same is 
any judiciary fine and dowry. A loan on a pledge is not for- 
feited, either. 

Who deposits bis notes of assets or active debts at the Court of 
Justice, saying: Collect for tne such and such debts; no for- 
feiture take^ place. The same Is when judgment for payment 
has been passed; it ia not eaneelled in the seventh year, because 
that is considered as if paid. 

(16) : When Hillel the elder saw that all-money loans are 
stopped (and coimiiercial transactions inipede<l), he decreed 
the institution of Prosbal (prolongation of debts), by which in- 
struDient in writing, the cancellation of the debt was stopped. 
This Proabal is valid only in the present time, when the Re- 
lease is only rabbinical. While against the Mosaic T*aw, when 
restored, it is not valid. 
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(17 and 18): Only a superior Court of Justiw can isaiie 
««ch a Prosbal-riociiment; a uaual Court cannot. The formula 
of ihe Proshal reads thus: ''I herewith deliver to yon m_v assets. 
Judges, at N. N., dwlariug thai for all the active debts 1 own, I 
reserve to me the; right to collect them at any time I may dcaire." 
This is signed by the Judges or by witnesses. 
(19): Some real estate must underlie, as a guarantee, such a 
Proshal -document. 

(24) : A creditor with a written note, but without a Prosbal, 
has lost his claim. But if he affirms that he hae loet his Prosbal 
he ia to be believed on his word, because be could insist on pay- 
ment, even without any «uch instrument, iu times of persecu- 
tion and subjection to the Gentile Law 

(27): Scholars loaning each other money need no Prosbal, 
but a verbal agreement to collect the money whenever desired, 
since they know that in our times is the cancellation of debts 
but rabbinical, and is thus prolongated by mere word. 

(28) : Whosoever pays his debts after the Itelease Year, the 
Sages are well pleased with him. The creditor then must say to 
the debtor, I have long ago given uj) my debt ; and the debtor is 
to answer, ^Nevertheless, take this of me, be it as a ^ft. 

(80) : Nevertheless, whosoever refuses lo lend to bis fellow- 
man for fear of the Release Tear and forfeiture of his debt, i» 
guilty of having transgressed a prohibitory commandment. 

(X, 1-4) : It is a positive commandment to count aevc 
times seven years, and to consecrate the fiftieth, as the 
Jubilee. This only the Great- Sanhedrin can perform. Four- 
teen years after their entrance into the Holy Land they began 
to coimt the first cycle, and then celebrated a Schemilta (Re- 
lease Tear). After seven such cycles they celebrated a Jubilee. 
They counted such 17 Jubilees, when the First Temple was de- 
stroyed. Again, on the thirteenth year after the construction 
of the Second Temple, a Scliemitta was celebrated. They then 
counted seven times sewn Sckemittas, and solemuir^d a Jubilee, 
though the Jobal was really no longer of any real, practical 
bearing (conform lo the Mosaic Thora) during the Second 
Temple and after its destruction. (8) ; The Jubilee lost its 
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practical flignificance from the lime that the Tribes of Beubeu, 
Gad and half-Maiiaaae went into pxile. Becaiiso it is said: "Ye 
shall call freedi>m in tie laud to all its inhabitants,'" viz, dur- 
ing the time that all its inhabitants are in the land, each tribe 
on. their inherited ground; only when the Jubilee is valid in the 
Holy Land, it is valid out of it. Only during the Jubilee many 
other laws connected with it, are in fortv; if not, not. 

(14): Between N"ew-Tear and Atonement-Day were the 
flUvM free, wreathed with flowers, living freely and making 
themselves happy.' With the advent of the Atonement-Day the 
trumpet was blown, the slave* returned home, and the farms 
fell back to their original owners (vie, during the Jubilee 
times). The soil of the Uoly Land is never to be sold definitely 
forever. It returns in the Jubilee. Bat if it is sold expressly 
for sixty years, it is not becoming free in Jubilee. Nobody i8 
to sell his farm except if he grows poor ; never in order to spec- 
ulate, r-^ 

(Xm, 1-13) : The Tribe of Levi, though it bad no (regular, 
oompsct territory) share in the country, nevertheless had towns 
and suburbs for their dwellings allotted to them, viz, the six 
cities of rvfuge and forty-two towns, besides (scattered among 
all the other tribes). These surrounding suburbs and fields 
consisted of 3,000 cubite on all sides, fmm the city walls out- 
side, viz, 1,000 cubits as free space and 2,000 for gardens, 
pastures and vineyards. The oiMiietery was over and abovi», b&* 
yond that limit. These proportions were not to be changed. 
The Levitcs had at any moment the privil^e of redeeming their 
sold property, without limitation. Maimnnid<'s opines that of 
all the other conquests made after Joshuah, the priests and Le- 
vites had their share. The tribe of I-evi originally had no spo- 
oial territory or district as its allotment, because they had been 
destined and set apart, expressly, from the other Israelites, for 
God's service in the Temple, to teach in his ways and pro- 



'n*3tCT' !?3S pKB im Dnmp- ni. M. 26, lO— .terem. 34. 8. 15. 17. 
>8o were tbs Bomaci Saturnalia, on tbo S5tb of Docotnbor, as now lu tbo 
WMt. 8o wu Iho BabyloDlau Now-Yeur. about the be^nnlng of October. 
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nomice judgment. Therefore, they were to leave off all worldly 
concerns. Thejr did not fighl the battles, as soldiers, bodily, and 
had hence no share in the booty. They were the army of the 
Lord, aud ho provided for them, as written: "I am thy share 
and thy inhpritanee.'*' Even so, not only the Levitts, but any 
man whose gtuerous mind aud cultivated reason have induced 
him to consecrate himself to divine service, to knowledge and 
righteousness, and throw off from hia neck the yoke of worldli- 
ness^ he is aanotified, holy of holies; God is his share forever 
aud aye. Qod will provide him with, the neoossaries of life, here 
and hereafter : "God is my share, my cup and my lot.'" 

Rabbinical Slavsby Laws. Maimonides, Yad, HUkoih 

Abadim. 

(I, 1) : The Hebrew slave spoken of in the Thora is an Israel- 
ite whom a judicial Court has forcibly sold, or who has sold 
himself voluntarily, viz, when he had stolen and ia nnable to 
pay the principal, the Court sells him. Thin is the only case 
wIh^u the Court aells a Hebrew. When a man becomes vorj 
poor, then be may sell himself, but that is only to save himself 
from starvation, in no other wise. 

(S) : A woman, if even a thief, cannot be sold; nor can she 
sell herself into serfdom. 

(3) : A Jewish man can sell himself, or the Court can sell 
him, only to a Jew or to a full proselyte, never to a heathm 
or a non-Jewish settler, a half-proselyte.' But if he did sell 
himself to a heathen, even to idolatry, the sale is valid. 

(5) : A Jewish man shall not be sold publicly, standing ex- 
posed on the block of sale,* an a heathen slave does, but it must 
be done privately and decorously. 

(8): It is forbidden to overwork and bedmdge' a Jewish 
servant, or impose on him any too hard or any useless labor, just 
to keep him toiling. 

•■pSn nm n"' 
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(7) ; Wor must his master give him any work specifically be- 
lonpiujf Ui slavi'H, ks lalting off his shops, or a^si«it him in the 
bath, but he must tn*iit liini simply as a hired workman, nor 
make him do any other work than the one he was accustomed to. 

The Hebrew male and female ser^'ant must eat, drink, dresB 
and live as comfortably as the master. . . . Therefore, the 
saying is, whoever buys a Hebrew servant, buys a master to him- 
self and mii8t treat him as a brother.' 

(TI, 1) : The Hebrew servant or slave is acquired for money, 
gnoda or a written contract. If the Court has sold him, he leaves 
and gots free after six years, from the day of his sale, and the 
Year of Kelease does not canoel his ser^'itude, whilst the Jubilee 
stops it at once. 

(5) : A man selling himself for more than six years, even for 
ten or twenty, and the Jubilee 9t«ps in, his servitude is at onoe 
oaiicelled. 

(4) ; A fugitive slave must (return and) complete bis six 
years' servitude. The Jubilee alone interrupts it 

(6) : If he was sick during four years out of the six, be must 
serve other four years, instead, but if his sickness lasted less 
than four years, he owes no further service beyond the original, 
stipulated six years. 

(6) : Who sells himself to a heathen goes free with the Jubilee. 

(7) : Who is sold to a heathen, his relatives shsll redeem him; 
if not, any fellow-Jew must redeem him. 

(8); A Hebrew servant for six or more years has ever the 
privilogQ of liberating himself by remming, pro rata, the part 
of the purchase-money paid for him, deducting the time he has 
served. If solil to a heathen, he has the aanie privilege to com- 
pute, pro rata, and rehirn the purchase-money till the Jubilee, 
whenever he can dispose of the means of redemption. 

(9) : If the Hebrew has, during his servitude, increased or 
decreased in value, according to the market price or to bis i>er- 
sonal condition, then (he ever has the benefit of the donbt) the 
advantage is ever given him to return the sjnallcr price. 

(11) : The master liberating his servant by his own free will 

■That siMiai to ba tho AnierlcaD vleiv too: a vrhlt« sorvsnt Is rather • 
eompaoton ; chat Ls th« democrKllc principle; It Ih BIbllciU. 
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must ^ve him a written clocunipnt of liberation ; oiily then he is 
froe. 

(13) : A Jewish master dying, and learing a aooj the Jewish 
servant serves the 9oii jnst as he did the father, to the end of 
the terra, or to the Jubilee, or to hia redemption. But if the 
master leaves anj other hoir than a son, the servant at once 
leavts free, and is not bound to serve the master'a daughter, or 
brother etc. Whilst when sold to a heathen or a proselyte, the 
Jtfwish sorvanl leaves at the demise of the master. Thus a 
Hebrew servant obtains his freedom; after six years, or at the 
.Tnbilee, or returning pro rata the purchase money, or by libera- 
tion-letter, or by the death of the master not leaving a son. 

(Ill, 1 and 2) : The master must support tbe lawfully wed- 
ded wife of his sen-ant and his children, though thene are not 
enslaved to him ; nor has the master any claim upon their work 
or earnings. The servant ever remains the rightful owner of 
the work of his wife and children, and of all belonging to them. 

(6) : He who, selling himself, prefers l,i> stay with hi^ master 
after the six years' servitude, is not bored (in the ear as a token 
of pcnnancnt slavery). But if the Court had sold him, he is 
bored, and then remains to the Jubilee, or to tbe death of the 
master; if even the master haa left a son, he needs not serve 
him. 

(8) : A Kohen (of Ahron's descendants) enslaved is never 
bored in the ear; and when he returns home he can no longer 
minister as such (he loses caste). 

(9) The boring takes place in the presence of three judges, 
and by the master personally — if the servant insists upon stay- 
ing with him — in the vory last momenta of the six years ; but if, 
after its expiration, he was not bored, the boring takes place 
only when it tollies with tbe letter of the Law, viz, only when 
the servant has a wife who is a Kauaanitiah woman and has 
children by her. But if ha hag no children by her, or if his 
master has no wife and children, then the sen'ant is not bored. 
If his master has a wife and children, but the servant Las none, 
there is no boring. If he lovee his matsor, but bis master loves 
not him, there is no boring. If his master loves him, but he not 
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his master, there is no boring. If he in sick uad his master not, 
or vice versa, or if both are siok, the boring is omitted. The 
boring of the ear, an obsolete sign of slavery, now confined to 
women, is thus generally dispensed with, by simply insisting 
upon the letter of the Law, the rabbinical method of disestab- 
lishing a law out of time, without any disrespect to the Law- 
giver. 

(13) : A woman is never bored, by traditional custom. Malo 
and female servants, when leaving their servitude, are g^ven 
some endowments for their new homes by the old master from 
his flocks, grauery etc, valuing no less than 30 Sela. 

(IV, 1): A poor father may sell his minor daughter; with 
the beginning of the signs of her puberty (over 12 years old) 
be can no longer sell her; but he can give her to wife to whom 

pleases ; he can sell her only if thoroughly poor, even without 
a garment, and as soon as be is again able, he must redeem her. 
He cannot sell her after she has been onoe married. 

(4-) : A female servant serves sis years. She is freed by the 
Jubilee, or by the death of her master (though leaving a son), 
or by redemption, or by document of liberation, just as a man- 
servant is. 

(5): Moreover, she goes free at her puhcrtj (over 12 ycara 
Id). Then, according to tradition, she returns to the parental 
house until she becomes a full woman (12 and half-year), when 
abe is her own mistreaa. 

(7) : If the master or his son has wooed her, then she is be- 
trothed; she passes over into their jurisdiction, and can be 
freed only by the ileath of the husband or by his letter of di- 
vorce. Wording her is preferRble to liberating Ler. He tella 
her in the presence t>f two witneases: "Thou art herewith conse- 
crated to me," or, "Thou art my wife," or "Thou art betrothed 
to me ;" that is the formula of making her pass from serfdom to 
freedom and wifehood. 

(8) Such marriage wooing must be with her consent. Such 
betrothal conatituirs no fnll marriage as yet, until the wedding 
ceremony (Hui)a) has taken place. If neither the master nor 
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his son has weJJed her, uor waa she rt^deeuied, iben she goes 
out frw' at ber pubcrtv. (A free-bom woman, ever free!) 

(lOJ : Her master cannot sell her or marry her to some third 
peraoD. He cannot sell a male servant, (jither, nor give him 
away as a gift. 

(V, IJ : A heathen sen-ant or slave is acquired in five ways, 
and he regains his liberty lu three ways. He is acquired by 
money, by contract and by posaesaion, a presumption of legiti-j 
mate owuership," or by ext:hau g e, or removal. He acquires his 
liberty for money, by liberation-document or by (the Loss of) a 
Limb, viz, when the master beats hi« slave with intent so that he 
loses one of the twenty-four chief limbs of his body, then he is 
free. {The loss of a tiwth is a plea for freedom.) 

(Vin, 1); Selling one's servant or slave tu a heathen, that 
makes him at onoe free, and then the Court compels his ez- 
maator t^ buy him back from the heathen, even at ten times his 
value, and gives him his tib«'ration*letter. If he pawns him, 
for money received from a heathen creditor, with the express 
condition that if he does not pay the money at a certain time 
the slave is forfeited to him, then that slave is at once free and 
leaves (both masters). 

(IX, 1) : When an Israelite lives with his Kanaanite female 
slave, his child by that woman is a Kanaanitish slave in every 
respect, and is ever treated as such. 

(4) : A heathen king making captives or allowing (his gen- 
eral) to make such, on aeconnt of war, or of disobedience, or of 
non-payment of taxes, and he sells these captives or prisoners, 
that sale is valid, and the sold prisoner is to be treated as a 
heathen slave in every respect. 

(6) : A woman may buy female slaves, not male ones, and 
avoid evil talk. The heathen slave never goes free. Rnt if the 
master frees him spontaneously he is free, and he must give 
him a letter of liberation. It is morally good and moritorioua 
to liberate such a one for some religions purpose or as a charita* 
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Wp act, as for having a quorum for worahip' etc. Again, it is 
meritorioiu to free a female beatbcn slare, If hy that her moral 
characior will improve. Nay, her inaator may even be com- 
pelled to liberate her and remove a stumbling block out of the 
waj. 

(8) : Legally, it is allowed to have a heathen elave work 
hard. But tmc piety and wisdom require that a man shall be 
merciful and beneficent, not imjxtse too heavy a yoke upon his 
slave Dor vex him ; and he must feed him well. The ancient 
Mgee imparted to their slaves of all they ate and drank, gave 
food to their slaves and t-altle even before they themselves had 
eaten. Nor is it allowed to uae them with hard, unfriendly 
words or gestures; their duty being to work, not to bear insults. 
One shall not scold and anger them, but apeak with them kindly 
and listen to their remonst ranees. So Jobe (31.15) says: Did 
I ever refuse to listen to my male and female slave when remon- 
strating with me? Has not the same womb formed me and 
hira? Indeed, cmelty and overbearing are befitting but the 
heathen and idolator. While thn descendants of Abraham, and 
the IsraelitCiS to whom God gave;the Thora and his command- 
mentH, they are righteous ami merciful towards all. We must 
aspire to God's own attributes : "Who is merciful to all his 
creatures ; who practioes mercy, will find mercy." 



The Talmud brings such s Ktorr, a leading Babbl llb«ratl[i)( his »Ur« for 
sueh a purpose, lostantAnAOuiU^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Ttioa Shalt Be Ho Talebearer." 

Anuther negative, ethical lesson of huiuauttj U II M., 23.1 : 
"Thou sbalt uot carry around fal&e rumors, be no tnlcbearer,* 
nor moke common hand with the wicki'd, as a rapacioua wit- 
aeea."* Coospin." uot with, be uo accomplice of, iniscbievou* tes- 
timony. To steal, rob and iiiuriler, to oommit perjury, forgery 
and incendiarism, is generally recognized as heinous, criminal 
and punislmd severely. But there are things more dangerous to 
the peace, happiness and prosperity of the individual, the family 
and the oommuniiy at large. There is a da^;cr so subtle and 
smooth, a venom bo sublimixed and refined, so treacherous and 
Bendisfa, that it penetrates the coat of mail of the hero, the se- 
cluded study of the scientist, the equanimity of the sage, the 
silken robes of the great lady and the delicate crimson of inno- 
c^ice; that blasts and corrodes good repute, the honor, soul and 
body of the maiden, thr patriot, the wife and the friend; 
that kills with a look, as the basilisk's eye, as the aspect of 
Medusa on the fabled shield of Perseus, in Homer. — That is, 
scattering venomous gossip, false reports and talebearing, carry- 
ing aroimd and giving credit to mpre rumors, conspiring with 
mischievous testimony, slander and calumny. As there is t 
genius for each activity, a talent for every art, even so there is 
an innate, hellish capacity for gossip and mischief. It neeila 
but a etout tongue, a brazen face and a cold heart, swelled with 
jealousy. It delights to whet its teeth against the moat deserv- 
ing, as the wasps prick at the sweetest flowers. It cajoles the 
worat instincts, the feeling of envy and humiliation at another's 
superiority ; the most vain and incapable are the bitterest at the 
sight of worth. They will pardon stupidity, meanness and 
crime, never will they nobility and superiority. Quick-footed 
tbey run from neighbor to neighbor, around the comer and be- 
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hind the staircase, repealing over and over the same tale, with 
inci^asiug variations and gradual exaggerations; first in a whis- 
per, a hint, winking with the e^ve, a motion of the hand, a ma- 
licious smile, and, if accepted, soon with a torrent of words, yea, 
a vocabulary of oaths; enlisting thn supposed inborn envy, the 
vanity, the invidiousness of the interloeuior. Thus, in a few mo- 
ments they deiuoHsh and wither the good repute of a virtuous 
woman, the integrity of a judge, the good standing of a public 
man, an authority acf)uirpd during a generation uf bard wurk 
and noble endeavor. The very best of mankind has been stung to 
death by that subtle, poisonous hyUra, slander, misrepresentation. 
And for such a crime, nevertheless, the law has no punishment. 
Society no frown and no scorn ; hell oooU ita fires for such a cow- 
ardly, contemptible, wordy misdeed. No! it is rather patted 
and courted and praised, as wit and humor, as a fine art, a 
Bocial talent, the best salt to season dull society, to amuse the 
orersatiated, the blase; what would society do without gossip I 
To that fashionable and most dangerous vice alludes our verse: 
"Do not carry around false tales." There is a fabulous mon- 
ster, the basilisk, that fastens his eyes upon the bird on the tree 
and charms it to tho spot, until it is caught and devoured; that 
basilisk is fashionable gossip. 

Kindred, nefarious, secret social Wees are alluded to and 
warned against in TTT M., 19.11-18, not identical with, but of 
the samo trilx' as tho abiwe, variations thereof: "Ye shall mit 
scmbic and sneak (atoaV), deny, insinuate or belie each other. 
Ye fihall not violate and deprive one another, or withhold the 
wagf^ of the workman. Ye shall not curw the deaf, nor put a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Dlind, nor be unrighteous in 
judgment, nor favor the poor, nor spare the great, nor be a tale- 
bearer, nor stand indifferent at your neighbor's blood. . . . 
Thou ahalt bear no secret hatred, nor entertain any grudge and 
revengeful ness, but expostulate frankly with, and love thy 
brother as thyself." This noble nineteenth chapter of Leviticus 
is not a repetition of the Decalogue, but an expansion and hroad- 

h2133n kS licro alludea at moral BtealinR, losttiuatltig untruth. 
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ening of tbc morals and more rcBnei] ethics of Mofiaism, tbe 
higher morality, not only in deeds and facts, bwt in ft'elings, mo- 
tives and thoir psychological rosultfl. They have tbe same root 
and grow on the same stem as tale-bearing, preparing and cod* 
oocting of false testimony. A wicked heart, an evil eye, malice, 
envy, jealowsy, invidionsness, rbe tirndish impulse to do harm 
with an innocent mien, without incurring any danger to self/ 
That crime is so Mibtle and refined that hnman justice cannot 
oope with it. It is mischief, cowardice and wrong in one breath. 
God alone can I It ii) the tree u[Ktu which nil the Mtu>, illii and 
crimes grow, the child of idleness, invidiousness, vanity and 
mendacity; desire of apoliation and supplanting, enjoyment by 
the torment of others. The Pentateuch brings us many sad il- 
lostrations of the danger of eviltongues, malevolence and kindred 
vices. The Patriarch Jacob "wished to live in peace when there 
sprang upon him misfortune through goasip,* Josr-ph, spoiled 
by gossip and idle talk, innocently aroused Ibe jealousy of the 
brethren, who, suspicions and frenzied by his dreama, tore him 
away from home, dragged hirn into slavery, broke the heart of 
tbe father and plunged their home into mourning. Behold King 
David, his fine parts, heroism, toils, dangers and marvelous na- 
tional success; gradually getting old and weak, he wished to en- 
joy some rest. But evil tongues nestled in his family. Amnoa 
and his half-sister, then Absolom and Aehitophel; seduction, 
murder, rehelliou and adultery follow. David, EBeiiig before his 
rebcllioua mm, recovprs his throne, but never his happiness. Gos- 
sip baa ruined it. Or look to modern fiction: Franz Moor 
calumniat<'s and onsitt his brother, murdering hirn, without steel 
or poiaon, by mere gossip and calumny; he deceives and breaks 
the heart of the old father; he then imprisons and starves him, 
and, in despair, finally commits suicide. Behold Shakespeare's 
Othello, so noble, generous and strong, ia entrapped by evil 
tongues, by Yago, weaving a mischievous oobwcb-band kerchief 
into a cable rope, to entrap a mad lion; pure, sweet, Besdemooa 
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offers the nuM tragic illustratiou of our theme. She baa mis- 
laid a Iterchief, su heirloom, and this gaisip spins out to faith- 
lessness. She was guilty of a. serinue fault, elopement, and was 
punished for a crime made up hy evil tongues, thiis dvlng in- 
nocently, the ajjcctator pardons her former indiscretion. 

Matthew Aunou). The Wboko Majobitt. 

Whilst our analyzed verse-s aim at set^ret, luiftphievouH pro- 
pensities, fruitful of baneful conaequences, II M., 23.2, hita at 
a puhlie^ ostentations weakuej)», in another way dangerous and 
far-reaching: "Thou shalt not side with the many for evil, nor 
shalt thou, in a liiigalion, incline after the multitude, t<i preju- 
dice right." The Kabbis deduced from this, or rather util- 
ized this verse for a le^^ maxim, viz: That whilst, generally, a 
majority cf one decides, nevertheless on a death verdict a majors 
ity of two are necessary to pimish with capital punishment, 
whilst a one-majority suffices for acquittal. In its own, literal, 
general, humanitarian sense our verse is pregnant with great im- 
port: Do not from sheer, wicked cnmiing, or imlx«ile weakness 
shout with the crowd; do not blindly follow the majority; be no 
mental Bveophanl, but adhere to your own opinion, if approved 
by your conscience and reason ; rather fail with the honest few 
than triumph with the thoughtless many. In the long run is 
reason stronger than prejudice, than the blind multitude. In 
recent times it was Matthew Arnold who ro-emphasized this im- 
IKtrtanl Mosaic lesson. The small minority, the ^'n^mnant," is 
right ; it is permeated with the divine spirit and rules mankind's 
destinies. It is not the majority, thtj multitude, engrossed by 
the cares of the hour, that sees clearly; nor is it the minority of 
today that is right, not the accidental minority of today and 
tomorrow again the majority, as Whigs ftn<l Tories in England. 
or Repiihlicaiie and Democrats in America; both shift as the 
sands of Zahara, both parlies run after the majority, and eue- 
eeed or fail by mere chanee ; neither nf the official, two halves 
of the nation are infallible, aud neither represents the true di- 
vine spirit, the driving element of history, the leading genius of 
mental and ethical progress. No; it is the mere remnaaii that 
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hflrbon the tnith, the "saving remnant," so called by Matihcw 
Arnold iu hi« prejifiiant lectures deiivereii in Kew Yort souit- 20 
years ago; lectures on "Numbere," full of wiadom and liuioan- 
ity, but miseonatnicd by the multitude. These superior dis- 
courses abciut the saving remnant had for their tesxt our Musaio 
verse: "Thou shalt not side with the many for evil." Iu aristoc- 
racies tJicre rules the minority; in democracies the majority, but 
neither is right ; only the remnant is the real moviug fort^e of the 
divine chariot of human destiny and government. What is the 
great frequent vice of democracy I No cunvictioxu no settled 
opinion, no character; the individual voter is entirely absorbed 
by the craviug for the many: ''What is your conviction, sir?'* 
"I am wilh the majority." ^'Speak out, vrhat is your opinion, 
a5lt" *1 want first to hear my fellow-citizens pronounce on the 
case." That is just what our verse stigmatizes. "I pmpose ihie 
and that . . . but if you don't like It I shall propose the con- 
trary." That is very cunning, but it denotes an entire lack of 
character and of principle, that will never do good to anycmo ex- 
cept the iiineservpr. ITamlet uses his persiflage on the a»- 
aentators: "Do you see yonder cloud shaped like a camel?" 
'■yes, Prinoo; like a camel." "No, sirs! no; like a weasel!" 
"Tou are right. Prince, like a weasel." "I am mistaken, sirs; 
it is like a whale I" "Yes, Prince; very like a whale." Thns 
conversed, formerly, princes with their courtiers; now the ma- 
jority with abject ofiice-seekerB. The honest man, the true, up- 
right friend of the people, comes out with his true colors; he ar- 
gues and backs his opinion with truthful, cogent reasons, and if 
failing to please the niajority, he steps back, awaiting that time 
will justify him. Whilst the demagogue is a mere mouthpiece, 
a rhetorician ; selfish, cunning and shallow, ever on the alert 
where the wind li](»w3, how to please and infiritiate himself 
with the many, sitting between two stools, with no other object 
in view but to head the majority, be their mouthpiece, wherever 
they may go, espying the drift of the crowd and ride it by ea- 
pouaing its cause. Matthew Arnold, following the moaning of 
our verse in his said, fine lectures on "Numbers." showed that : 
There ia "but little moral good in governing majorities;'' their 
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wteat is buried under their weed. Camp-foUowers ever over- 
cruwd tbein and uutcrowd the liunetit elements. With the little 
original good as the kernel^ cre«p8 in a hoet of evil, and this 
evil musi he eliminaled by ike infiniiesimtU remnant, the nua- 
nant of both, of the majority and of the minority; of both par- 
tiee is the majority without an^ real, ethiual vaiuc. The major- 
ity of both, the dominant and the opposition wing, confers office, 
but alt good govemtuent really comeA from the remnant-mi- 
nority, and that remnant, us stimulant and check, must be very 
strong in moral energ)* and principle in ordt^r to form the cen- 
tripetal force, the nucleus for the masses to gravitate towards it. 
The fact is, the wise, gotid and honpst arc ever a minority, and 
such small numbers are prewrnt in both parties, while the crowd 
fihift to and fro and side wherever they expect victory and ofBce, 
and that crowd it is that mal<es majorities. 'Toac populi, vox 
Dei" would be tmo only then, when all knew what thoy voted 
for, t. e., if all were wii«e and honest ! But mostly the large num- 
bers are led by a rhetorician or a deiuagogue, and are therefore 
no criterion. Hence, follow thou, the Thora says, thy own, hon- 
est feeling, thy o\vn opinion. Be not the echo of the many for 
teril. Utter your own opinions, each, individually, with knowl- 
Ige of fads and sincerity, then the crowd will follow you ; you 
will lead the majority, not slavishly follow it 

"ReTTES TltT ENBMT'a Oi." 

(II M., 23.4) : "Tf thou meet thy enemy*8 ox or ass going 
astray, thou shalt Htirely bring him back to him ... If thon 
seeat the ass of thy enemy succumbing under his burden . . . 
thou shalt sure>]y assist him to unload him.'" The same sense 
is in its parallel passage, V M.. 22.1-5: "Thou shalt not aeo thy 
neighborV ox or hin lamb go astray, thou looking away ; no, 
thou flhalt, indeed, bring them back to him . . . The samo do 
concoming any other thing lie loses and thou €nd€«t, do not 
look away . . . Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass or ox 
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prostrat* on the road, anr! thou turn (iudifferentl^v) awayj^ 
uo, thou shalt surely assist hhu tu lift ihoiu up.'* Here 
priiuitivo cnvironinonta contemplated, au intrinsic proof of the 
antiquity of the Ihw; b primitive, agricultural country, faraiei 
eitti'X'na, few travelers and Iioatelriea. The battle for existence' 
ia arduous and bitter. Hero a rival's dearest goods are perish- 
ing, and a man may well bo tempted and say ; T shall do nothing 
and be rid of u dangyruUB c;(>m[>utitor close at my side. A prima 
facie interest would bid: Utilize tht; opportunity and gr>t rid 
of an enemy and a rival with one stroke. That is often done 
nowadays, on the exchange, the market and the street. But, 
in the long run, revenge and rivalship is a poor policy. Wisdom 
advistw: Awnisl thy rival, and yr>u will ImwI ri*! yoursolf of hi« 
rivalship. "Disarm your enemy, by showing him that you are 
not hiH enemy," advise tbt^ Bible, Spinoza and Kant. Vou may 
make him yet a friend; at any rate, you take away his ating. 
Othorwiao, yon sink it ever dciopor into hifl bn'ai^t; wbilftt sitejit 
vindictiveness, chuckling malice, is always cowardly and con- 
temptible. Besides, most of enmities are originally of small 
imiwrt, often contrived by gossip, swelled by time, mere trifloB 
and petty mole holes; wherefore swell them to mountains? Do 
a small favor and get rid of au enemy, or oblige him and gain a 
brothor. 

xVgaiii, reflect: Buddha, Jesus, Francois d'Assise and Spi- 
noza advised: "Love thy enemy.'' Was that from love or rather 
contempt! To love au euejriy is impoasible, I am afraid, except 
if I despise him, and what I despise 1 may pity, hut pity is not 
love; love is imqualifled sympathy, united to respect and es* 
teem. Love thy enemy is a Utopia, a maxim for the other 
Utopia, the kingdom of heaven, or conmiuniBm on earth ; it is 
a [leyehologieal impossibility, just as for the flame to drop, or the 
stone to rise, is a physical impossibility. Mosuiam asks not the 
imi>o««ible. There is no need to love our enemy or our rival; 
hut disarm and placate him, prudence and generosity adviaeftJ 
that; give him a Iwwuu of '"live and let live," of we1I-undeT6tood| 
^oism; egoism corroborated by wise altruism, and that wiUi 
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do good to you, to him and to alt the social body.' Buddha, 
Jesus, Spinoza etc. advispd oue-siiled altruism, self-sacrifice: 
"Since human life i» worth nothing.'' But ihis U not the view 
of Mosaism. No I life is worth living. The Tbora legislates for 
life, for this world first. Do ihy duty, *'that thou uiayest be 
happy." "Perform tbo Law and earthly blessings will be 
tJiine," is its constant refrain. "God saw thai all is good." Op- 
timism ! This is the Mosaic standpoint ; hraice he tcacht?s an in- 
telligent egoism, wise, true 8elf-int«rest is ever fully reconciled 
and combined with s^Tiipathy for others. Tocqueville believed 
"the well-understood interest is an American phila<tophy." No; 
it is Mosaic, humane, universal. It teaches '"honesty us the best 
policy" on this earth already, not only in heaven. 

No Favors in Justice. 
(II M., 23.3-G) : ''Thou shall not favor the poor in litiga- 
tion; thou shslt not hen<l rhe judgment of thy poor when 
pleading."' A fine, kimianitariau reuiark. uot to overdo on 
either side, ever to hold the middle course and avoid the ex- 
tremes ; a doctrine taught by Socrates and Arist^itle also. Con- 
cerning the poor and the weak, men are inclined to be partial, 
one way or another, either symi>athizing with the helpless or 
despising him for that, in either cesio to prejudice him, favor- 
ably or unfavorably; and both are wrong. Be impartial, dis- 
pense strict, straight justice, inflexible to pity or neglect, with 
the eyes looking to the cause, not to the man. We have attove 
alluded to higher ideals of sympathy. Buddha gave away a 
kingdom and devoted himself to alleviate human misery. Ilillel 
gave to an impoverished nobleman a villa, a horoe and a foot- 
man ; nay, made himself his needed footman on a sudden emer- 
gency. The Rabbis forbid the creditor to pass in sight of the 
insolvent debtor, for fear of shaming him. Another Rabbi of- 
fered, incognito and secretly, a daily allowance to a poor man; 
once that man was nigh detecting him on that clendestinH char- 
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ity, when the lUbbi hastily ran away und — fell into a bnrnmg 
fiirnacp! There are maiiy more Agadic tales of that sort. We 
havtJ alluded to the charity, the love and forgivfincss of the Naza- 
rean moratiat, aa also to Spinoza and Kant's ethics, advising to 
loT« ouc'« enemy and thus disarm him. AH tJiat Bolf-saerificfl and 
placability ia grand, sublime to the sky, yes, even to the sky, but 
not on earth; it is not real, human, possible; closely considered, 
society would not thrive by it; hence it is a Utopia, from fairy- 
land. These are virtues measured by angelic proportions, not 
at human size. As the fabled hanging gardens of Semiramis, 
we look up to them, wonder at and admire them, but cannot 
reach them. We are asked to divest ourselves of our earthly 
bodies, hut we cannot. Love your enemy — and hate yourself! 
Give all to the poor and the indolent, and have your ohildrea 
starve! That is making virtue vicious by going to the extreme. 
There is a pointed saying by Leasing, well applicable, with some 
slight change, to this case: *'If a divine genius would offer me, 
in one hand, human, poiuiible truth and virtue, and in the other, 
angelic, impossible ones, I would say: Qeuiu8, let uie have the 
posflible one, and the divine one keep fur thyself, keep for an- 
gels." Epicure said : "Be not too angry with the wrongdoer, 
for he is ever acting according Lo his nature, just as the flame 
bums, or the tiger lacerates." On that grotind Spinoza, too, 
counseled equanimity towards the wicked, for they simply follow 
their nature. There is nothing to praise, nor to blame; every- 
one acta according to hia nature; there is no moral freedom 
for man, as there is none for beasts and things. Alack I if really 
so, it is very sad, for earth-bom and civilized society ia a fail- 
ure. Maybe that, in punishing crime, the judge, rather, should 
bear in mind the possibility of snch a view, and rather pity, 
condone and admonish, than hate and jninish the criminal 
wretch aa, i>erhaps, the victim more than the author of his 
misdeed. But, in real life, we have to accept human responsi- 
bility as a fact or society woud perish. To love my enemy and 
let starve my children is poor t^thics, neither written in my heart 
nor in my reason; it is not in the Sacred Writ. All that it asks 
ia: Be impartial, give the poor his due, and probably he will 
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never aak more ; be will never become a pauper. While all these 
above-mentioned noble idealities are i^xa^erationw, impossibili- 
ties here on this, our earth. We feel it and daily experience it; 
love only elioita love and hate produces hate. We may, making 
an efTort, condone, pity, pardon, even assist, our enemy, but we 
cannot love him. A flame is kindled by a flame, not by snow. 
Buddha, Naziuvlh, the Talmudio idealiats, the Medisval ro- 
manticists, down to the ethics of The Hague and the Koniga- 
berg philosophers have erected monasteries, churchea, achoola of 
teaming and of philosophy. Mosaiam has created a people, a 
state, a human polity ; a polity gradually accepted and practical- 
ly acted ujjon by the present, entire civjlixcd aocioty all over the 
world, Japan and China, India and Egypt included. This Mo- 
saic policy is, the well-understood interest, an intelligent, well- 
reasoned, farsighted, Ego-Altruism, egoism and altruism fully 
combined and harmonized. The individual interest in beat 
»«erved, and then alone served, when in equilibrium and full}' 
counterbalanced by tie interest of all, in (h*^ long run. Wo feel 
and see that Society needs work, effort, or it would perish, and 
its only stimulant is, and mnst be, property, self-intprest, not 
communism, nor self-sacritiee. We feel that agriculture, indua- 
Try, family, creation of wraith, education, need reBponsibility, 
right and duty and reciprocity as their motive. Self-sacrifice, 
altruiam alone, without egoism, will make rlnpea of ime part of 
society, cunning foxes and robbers of the other part, and at last 
both will perish by starvation. The founders of (Christianity 
have set a great example of the one-sided, altruistic, all-yielding 
doctI^ne of Love. So have those of Buddhism, and Spinoza's 
"ethics." But scant and rare were those who emulated them- The 
generality of people "stole the coat and also the cloak," "smote 
on the right and the left cheek;" for every one true saint, for one 
St. Francois d'Asaise or Sainte Genevieve or Joan of Am, the 
calendar contains one hundred frauds, hy]K)crite8 and rogues, 
thmwing owr their wicked shoulders the mantle of Elijah, and 
holding them up to the veneration and the admiration of the ig- 
nornnt. Nay, more, we see in our own times and with our own 
eyes such frauds and rogues sanctified and canonized and pushed 
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into the "hall of fftmc," whilst without their nia^tka they would go 
to r;xecration and the ball of ehame. QibboD hBl^ shown how 
saints were forgrd and smuggled into history.' But even consid- 
«riiig the generality of men. the saiats are rare. It is a vain at- 
tempt to niftko aiigsis out of men. That attempt of exuggerat^l, 
overstruiiicd, hyper-humau sympathy, love and self-sacrifice, hails 
from Himlu- Persian, Ksaenian pesaimiam : The world is a blun- 
der; Evil (iVliriman) is even stronger than Good (Ahura Maz* 
da) ; matrrial nature h ih-c Evil, by principle; the divine light 
is obsL'ured by its t'K> great dititauce from itit origin; material 
radatcnco is a punishment ; this Hindu-Peraian, Bssenian doc- 
trine was brought to the West by Neo-Platonism, by Gnosticism 
and by Buddhism (the "vanity of vanities" of Eoclesiastea), by 
the qabbala, Puul and Spinoza. All tiieoe deprecated the world 
88 the other extreme end of the Divine Light, as impurity, dark- 
ness, Evil. All thes»i taught that activity, virtue, study, art, re- 
nown — all is vain! They all despaired of the world as it ia. 
Some despaired and gave over the fight as futile, as Buddha did ; 
some aspired at a total renovation of the world : "To improve 
the world by tho kingdom of beavi-n." So did the Jewish aud 
the Christtan moralists during the first centuries of the com- 
mon era.' And this ideal may be retraoed to remoter Indian 
ideafl and ideals. Pessimistic Brnhmanism, despising reality, 
existence, work, family ami am?iety, aspired to its original atmos- 
phere, beatitude, ecstasy, to a monastery on earth and soon ab- 
sorption in God — Nirwana . . . 

Quite another conception, scheme and aspiration are enter- 
tained by Mosaism. That accepts the world a« the best crea- 
tion,* by One All-Wi»e, All-Powerful and All-Loving Supreme 
Being; but man, being morally free, though not always wise, 
spoils often bis own sphere of the world by his shortsighted ego- 
ism and passion. So the Mosaic Law copes with that artificial, 
not radical, but human, evil. That Law is realistic, practical, 

'An to tim common herd of " wulve« iu sbevp kWIdb," 1q the pulpits, thfl 
hftUe of Ja»tlce, the otHge, the rostrum, thoir aumber is legion ... It U 
Dot rellglou, Jufltlee, (yJuoatioo that aro falturm, It Is their mlnlHtcrs and 
BtlpBndlarles. A plucky pn>Ach»r lia New Ycrit recently told the «eoret: 
"That tl><? ehiirohea sro empty, the Atiipld mlDlsUra ftr« the c«ii»)«.'* 

'Alelnu Prayer, or Adoration ntyni3^02. oi^lp IPflS. cnnwjting Nahardea, 
JudoM wod luilia with Uifl world «iutjravln)|[ humaultsrlaD ospli'otlODe. 

*TtKr - a^nbn ma ri'B'Kna i. M. 1. 
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aiming at man and world as they are, awpiriug at imprDving 
them, Dut subliitiiKiDg aud angelizing them. It nrdain-t, and 
with emphasis, work for six days in the week, and one day for 
rest; work in the sweat of thy brow, and then enjoyment of 
what is produced ; it bids to improve and to biiilil up §ociety, 
family, projjerly. Be jus), pMxl and sympathetic towards thy 
fcUow-ercation ; live and let live; do not talte advantage nor 
over-reach; love thy neighbor, condone with thy euemy» and, 
wherever you can, encourage and assist; but forget not thy own 
Bclf; practice neither selfishness, nor self-sacrifice, but chooee 
the just mean^ standing half-way between Iwth, as Aristotle 
taught, ibs3 line haruiuniziug and conciliating egoism with altru- 
ism; the wise and enlightened human interest of all, is the rule 
of conduct for each ; that ego-alter polity, made the rule of each, 
wUl gradually bring about the possible happiness of all.' Be a 
good individual, parent, friend, fellow-citizen; fulfill the Law, 
and that wilt, in the loug run. procure thee all the happiness 
thou art capable of. And that is a rt-asunable optimism. That 
created the Mosaic Laws of justice, property, charity and soli- 
darity. That the Mosaic I.aw urges on and aspires at : Be a good 
man, not an ungel; practice, right and charity, not self-sacrifice; 
build up your sphere, your owu world, improve that world, man 
and society as they are. That ts the Mosaic scheme, and from 
that standpoint are framed all i\^ doctrim^, its laws and insti- 
tutions, all ; civil, political, social, agrarian, industrial, religions, 
charitable aud humanitarian. 

I.,ooking around in the world, we may justly conclude that all 
civilized stK-ielies of this ternwtrial glolw are standing upon or 
making for these principles, making the best of what wo have; 
nut the {H.'ssimisro of Hindn-Pen^ia, but the mitigated, mild 
optimism of Mosaism is the ethical tttandard of the globe. "The 
kingdom of heaven" is for heaven, ami this earth ia for Adam^s 
children.' This is the Hiblical ethics and the Mosaic scheme. 
Let the world realize that, and it will be good enough ; wc need 
no new ethics and no millennium. 

■Kant. 

*onit 03? ifu pKni 'n? d'w O'om p*- tts. ts. 
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Photbctiok to Women Captivkb. 
The Deiiteronomist resmmps our important theme, the human 
ity, sympathy and solidarity of society, which, we have ie&a, 
pervades the entire Rihle Ty^gislation, a« air tiUa spaoa and as 
beat and olectricity permeate living bodies. On this thrill- 
ing oo«iBion it fltates (V M., 21.10) : **When thou goest forlh 
to war against thy flnemy . . . and on taking csaptiveo . . . 
thou siwst among them ... a beautiful woman, and thou crav- 
cst for her, thou canst take her to be thy wife; . . . Thou shalt 
then hring hi»r into thy hoiiiie, and she drr<« bfr hair,' pare her 
nails, put off her captivity garment, and, retired in thy house, 
she shall mourn ovor her father and mother for a full month; 
after which thou canst come unto her, be her hucibaiid and she 
becomes thy wife." Behold the Lawgiver's broad sj-mpalhy, 
thoroughly humanitarian and unsectariau, cfjmbined with stAUl 
realism; he is little given to idealism, still he counts upon the 
spark of charity lurking lu the deep recesses of man's heart. He 
knows full well the world, it^i ills, tears and wrongs, and copes 
with them. Men wil! differ in opinions and in interests; tbey 
will <5uarrel and fight, and war will lead to oppression and cap- 
tivity. The ideal moralist would preach juatioe and charity, 
with peace and no war or captives. But it will take yet a long 
while imtil he will succeed. Therefore, our Mosaic realistic law, 
in the meantime, attempts to lessen and mitigate the evil and 
renders thx faLo of ea)itiveB at least bearable. "To the victor be- 
long the flpoils." Well! Let him use them, not abuse them I 
Hence the above compromise between force and right, practice 
and theory ; the victor and his captive ; she is thine, but just be- 
cause she is thine, spare her. She may be thy wife, then let her 
bo no longer thy slave. It is thy interest and thy duty to make 
her fate tolerable. Thou shalt not treat h^r as a harlot, bnt as 
thy wife and tho mother of thy children. Hence lot her put 
off her captive dress, let her mourn over her ci>unlry, home and 



•Tliia niay beat be tbe meanlnR of nC'Kl nn nn^i\ lltflmlly, «h« ohAll 
share hor hoaif, perhapB In u>koa of mnumlng. The Rabbi'a suggaatlun, 
-In order to render her ugly," hardly Iiit4 th« i«nse of the T«rA6. 
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famUy ; give her a monUi's time to resign herself unto her uew 
conditions, and then thou art free to be — her husband. 

"Now, it may come to pass that thou dislikoat hor" — what 
sound p8y.cbology ; for to kill the hudbaiul and parents and marry 
their wife or daughter ia ever a dangerous experiment I '"Then 
beware of selling her away as a slave 1 Let her go free, since 
thuu baeit disappointed her."' Here is the humanity, justice and 
charity towards a captive woman, the most helpless of all viu- 
tima. Here is a realistic point of legislation, many thousand 
years old, in Asia, hardly readied in our century. Open the 
pagfu of history and look to the fate of captive women, by far 
worse than ihat of male war-priaonera. Already in the Trojan 
war the leaders, Agamemnon and Achilles quarreled about the 
lot of captured females. The same was at all times and all 
climes. The victor used to usurp the wife or daughter of the 
vanquished.^ Pride, revenge and luat insisted upon that bar- 
baroUB custom. Now, here is a soldier flushed with victory, 
blood and gn-ed of pillage, and hero is a belplesa woman, his 
booty, and the Lawgiver steps between theui, magnanimously 
and benevolently he rises and holds up his shield : Let her be thy 
wife, not thy harlot and concubine t 

Here is thi> divine part of the Lawgiver, to protect the inno- 
cent and the weak and to humanize the overbearing strong. Ke- 
racraber the wife of the Levitc maltreated by the Bcnjaminite 
tribe (Judges, 19). King Saul gives away the wife of the fugi- 
tive David, his owu son-in-law and former favorite. Absolom in- 
vades his father's harem, in proof of bis occupying the parental 
throne. King Alboin compels his wife, the daughter of the 
vanquished Ueniloan king, whom he bad klllod, to drink out of 
her father's cranium, formed into a wine-cu]). At all times con- 
querors gave free to their victorious soldiers the women of the 
vanquished, as their booty. Augustus of Rotm^ and recent N^a- 
poletm of France lutidc free with the women of their friends and 

'This Is tho real senne of the Terse; tbs moral, uot tb« llteraJ one. 

'So Neoptolemue, A<^hUlios' bod, forotbl^ morrlos Eoctur'ii wif», Aitdro- 
laacUo, and thun rarB&kflH h(-r. Abentom usurps bis fugitive father's wives 
eta. In tokfTi of tiln sijccenitfiil rebellion and selzuro of tho throne 
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their foes. The. lattor's wanton insult to PrinoeBB Looiee of 
Pnissia was even more brutal than his cruel murder of the 
PritiRP (le Condc'. hi suci an oinergeucy the JJosaic Lawgiver 
sternly steps in with the legis of divine protection to poor, help- 
less womanhood. 

But even in uur o^vn times things have little improved. Thinlc 
of how, within this generation, Russian (Cossacks dragged Jewish 
peaeeful men, and women in childl>eit, in grim winter, out of 
their own beds, lo thrust ihera into exile; bow they ravished and 
murdered helpless virgins an<[ matrons! Keiiiember huw the 
TurUa treated Christian women in the Bulgarian inanrrection! 
You have heard of Arabi Pasha's Alexandrian revolt, his massa- 
cre and abuse of European women. Itemember how on a simi- 
lar ucca»ion the English soldiery tri'ated Hindu women; how 
the Chinese Boxers used Mohomcdan and Chriatian women, and 
how Chinese woineu were treated by European soldiers in their 
turn ! One wrong brings another wrong. So, Hillel, the Elder, 
remarked, on seeing a corpst^ swimming in tlie river: "Because 
thou didat di'owB, thou hast been drown«d, and those that have 
drowned thee will be drowned in thiMr turn" . . . Here is the 
logical Talion in histnrj- : The Riissiatm maltreated the Poles and 
Pinna and Jews; the Turks outraged the Christians; Arabi 
Pasha retaliated on the Europeans; the Europeans on the Hin- 
dus and Chinese, and the Chine-se abused Christians and Moham- 
medans. ''One wrong brings another." *'Since thou Jidst drown, 
thou hast bpipn drowned."* "'The world's historj* is the world's 
judgment seat."' 

Now, compare with that dismal hiAtorie tjsWeau the realiatio 
but huniflnitarian legislation of our chapter, and see how far in 
advance Mosaism is of even our own present time! NevertJie* 
less, Anti-Semitism and agtiosticism clamor for higher patterns 
of ethics and hniuanity ! As if the Old Testameut ones had been 
reached and outstripped I Even in America they have not been 
reached. That old axiom was still rc|ieateil by American lead- 



■"noDK noD*(i ^p Caboth II) nT3p miis htsj? 

'&ohlller'B Benlgnatlon poem. ■■ Die Welt-Gesohlolite Istdaa Weltgcrlcht." 
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era: In our Civil War, the Mexican War, Cuba, Porto Ric« and 
Manila wars, **To the victor belong the spoils" was appealed 
to, though, I hope it did not go to ihe fuil length of barbarism. 
The satne allowed England a free baud iu Bocra* land t 

On 8Uch oocaatons it is the province of Law, as religious as a 
truly diviae messenger, tnaguaniniouslj to step in and inter- 
fore, and call upon, with the sacred autboritv of higher justice: 
Thou daimesi victory and booty ; atill thv captive h not abso- 
lutely at. thy command. The law shields her yet ! Thou eanat 
make her thy wife, not thy toy ! Give her time for mourning, 
self-collection and preparation, for her new cnndition. Then I 
allow thee marriage, not concubinage, nor selling her into new 
9er\'itude ! 

Undoubtedly, there are yet higher ideals: No war, no booty, 
and no forced luarriages. But, unfortunately, even in nur limes, 
that Mosaic mitigating and protecting law of 3,000 years ago has 
not. yet Ijeen reached! History will for a long lime yet, with a 
blush, yea, with a cry of horror, remember how Jewish women 
were treated by KuRitians, Bulgarian women by Turks, Hinda 
ones by English, Alexanilrta-Europenn and Christian ones by 
Arahi Pasha's handn, Mohammedan and Christian ones by the 
Chinese, and Chinese ones by Eunipean w)Miprt4! The liberal 
and pions Gladstone felt indignant, and bo was Europe, at 
Arabi's outrage of helpless weakness. Unanimously hR and Eu- 
rope insisted upon and obtained the immediate bombardment of 
Alexandria, as well as the exeniplBiy pimishment of the Turks 
for their outrages in Bulgaria. But they were and still are si- 
lent al th>- outrages on Jewish helplessness by Ihe Rnssianti and 
the other barbarous countries. Still, here is the Mosaic Lnwgiver 
protecting the honor and dignity of heathen womanhood against 
Hebraic victors ! Still, Europe and its leaders claim to re\'ero 
the Bible, but they do not obey its moral preempts !' 

The Kabiiih and the Rbveksr Side. 
On the other hand, the later Jewish moraliats do not foi^et 
and do call frequently attention to the danger of marrying under 
the spur of mere paasion. So, for instance, is David challenged 

<Xou remember that Spartan rAmKrklng : " The AthealaoB know what 1m 
rl|^t, but thc^y wf]] Qot do It." 
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for his murder of Uri and the marriage of the latter one's wife, 
Bath-Shcba, an ugly atain on the history of thai heroic, voraaUle, 
great King, no doubt. Nevertheless, it speaks volumes for the 
superior morality in Israel and the stern outapukenness of the 
Jewish prophets and historiauB ; a shining example in the annals 
of (xmquorora and courts of all times. Rare is the monarch 
or hero who has not uuiumitted the crituo of David ! iJut rarer 
still, indeed, is the repentance, the frank acknowledgmeat and 
the effort to make it good, as shown by him. Nowhere in history 
can we find a Court-Prophet or historiographer dare tell the 
king and hero that fine story of "the rich master devouring the 
poor Toan^e single lamb" . . . and boldly winding up with: 
*'Thou art ihe man!" (II Sam., 12.7.J Such crimes are not in- 
frtHjiifUi, btit such n^iuke by prophei and repentance by prince 
are rare, nay, sublime ! A hundred times David submits to 
thrown into his face his sin with Bath-Sheba; and even his 
iture dyna8ty*8 many misfortunea and disorders are logically 
attributed to bis own crjines of that nature. On a similar occa- 
sion the Talmud is just as outspoken as waa the prophet Nathan. 
It is a fine remark in Sanhedrin, 107 a. viz: The Il&bbis as- 
sume that the mother of Absolom, the roboUious son of King 
David, was a female war-captive, allowed by law to be married 
by her Jewish captor. David quoting that law as his excuse for 
that marriage, a Teacher pointedly replied: "True, but you for- 
get the coute-^t: 'When a man will have a disobedient and rebel- 
lious son.' " (V M., 21) : "Whoever marries a female captured 
in war, wUl have leisure to repent of it, for he will father a dia- 
obcdient and rebolltotw aon."* 

pROTKCTtOy FOR ChILBREK. PRUtnOENITORE, 

(V M., 21.15): "If a man have two wives, one loved and 
one hated, and both bear him children, and the first-born son be 
by the hated one . . . then he cannot substitute the son of the 
beloved wife as his first-bom to the first-born of the hated one; 
but the first-born son of the hated one, ha shall acknowledge and 

*fniDl ITID 13 1"? V IKin no* KCTJn ^3. a dpoply piiyohologJnal rl(Rgi»o«l«. 
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recognize as such, and give him a double portion of all he po8- 
se«»M . . . ffvr t(» him belon^oth the right of primogeniture." 
Behold how the Mosaic Law is dicUtwl by the divine spirit of 
impartial justia- and broad hiiiimiiitv, wiiJioui any unjust preju- 
dice ! Polygamy is bad enough; two sets of children in one 
boiiaehold are ita next banefu! conaequence; the father may, nat- 
urally, prefer the child of the loved wife to that of the disliked 
one, a third ugly reeult ; jealousy, hate, orime, will follow, even 
to substitution and prejudicing the innocent offspring of polyg- 
amy. Hut the lawgiver interferes and urdaius that the fatal con- 
sequenc«i8 ehall atop there and not go on unchecked ; he declarea 
that feelings are tmeontrollable.but deedfl, facts, are and must be. 
Therefore he fixee the primogeniture irrevocably. The parental 
predilection shall not go any funher and practically become det- 
rimental to the offspring, entirely innocent of such likea and dis- 
likes; right ehall not be set aside by whims and sentimentality; 
the real first-born son, though by the hated woman, shall have 
his right, and not be supplanted by bis rival, the son of the lucky 
woman. The Legislator instituting this law had before his 
mind's vyv the st^'^ry of Jacob, I^ah, Rachel and fheir different 
sets of children ; hence their jealousy of Joseph, hia abduction, 
with all the unfortunatjp results and the later recognition in 
Egypt ; later yet, Joseph actually receiving a double portion end 
the privilege of first-birth, arise the most baneful national reanlt^ 
for centuries, in the jealousies and wars of the houses of Judah 
and Ephraitn, the offspring of the disliked Leah and the beloved 
Hachel. Here, we see, the Lawgiver had well studied history, 
and seen how insignificant causes grow with time into disas- 
trous and monstrous consequences. Learning from history, he 
declart'd : The parent ahaU not transfer the primogeniture from 
the son of the disliked wife to that of (he prcferrrd one; but 
to him, the really and naturally first-born one, belongs that privi- 
lege. Sentiment must be waved with, and right and reason re- 
main permanently. Remember, now, the environments: The 
Orient, 3,000 years ago; woman is a slave and faas no independ- 
ent status; she is a drudge, b wife or a Sultana, all accord- 
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VDg to her good Inck, if loved or not; according to the good 
SBDBe or the caprice of the master — that determines the fate and 
position of her children! They are slaves, as the mother is. Add 
to that pol.vganiy, that there arc in the one household manj 
wives, each with her set of children. How fatal such conditions 
arc to the hoiiKchold, making it a hothed of intrigue and hate, 
perseaition and assassination, even parricide, we learn by a 
glance in the history of Oriental nationa, dynasties and palace 
revohitions. The children of the different slave-wives are nat- 
ural enemies of each other, and hence the frequency of domestic 
tragedieii, with strangling, dagger and poison. So our sacred 
law seta its face ngaisnt that ominnna and baneful **ocial featuro 
in the polygamous Orient. It determines definitely and ration- 
ally the primogeniture; it protects the innocent child against the 
rcHuIts of parental weahnesaes; the great heart of the Lawgiver 
gueti out toward the innocent young, drying their tears and turn- 
ing off their da^ers. 



THE REBELUOUS SOV. 



Ill 



CHAPTER V, 



The Rebellions Sod. 



(V M., 21.18-22) : "If a luan have a rebellioiw and stubborn 
aon^ not obc jing his parents, and thoy chasUac him aud he heark- 
ens not . . . thi'U th*:y ahalt bring him befon- the city Elders 
aud aay : This, our son, is stubborn and rebellious, he is u glutton 
and a drunkard, and oboys ua not. And all the men of bis city 
shall stone him that he die . - . that all shall bear and be 
afraid." Consider, now, the circumstances: Anciently, the fa- 
ther was the absolute master and owner of the family, as the 
king, the aupreme patriarcJi, was of the entire territory aud peo- 
ple. The parent could sell, expose or kill bis child. Disobe- 
dience was a crime, and punished by him without appeal. Mosa- 
iswi substituted, instead, the arraignment before the Judges or 
Elders, and public punishment inttieted by them, instead of pri- 
vate revenge by the offended parties, giving the incriminated 
son a chance of appeal, if innocent. Thus the law intervened 
between parents aind child, to secure to reason the dominion over 
passion, even in such delicate family cases. Compare this, now, 
with the moat vaunted conditiona of antiquity. In Sparta the 
young son knew the mother, not usually the father ; he belonged 
to the State, not to the parents. He was bred up to become the 
soldier and the tool of the country's greatness, not to revere and 
love the parent*. If bom weakly, he waa thrown down a preci- 
pice, being of no use to fight, his only usefulness. In Athena 
the young ones cotild be sold or exi>o»ed. Infanticide was [ler- 
mittcd there. In Rotue, even the grown son was absolutely the 
property of the parent, at his mercy for life and dt-uth. That 
is a principle in the Roman XII Tables and maintained down 
to the Middle Ages. Whilst in Mosaism. humanity and justice 
thrpw tho prolwiting legin imt rmly upon the good, dutiful chil- 
dren, but even upon the unruly, hard ones, incriminated by the 
parents. The Talmud went even further upon the road of jus- 
tice, mercy and tiniveraal protection. It declared that the in- 
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crirnination brought forward in our text, is far from deeerving 
and requiring stoning, but that the Lawgiver foresaw the future, 
th&t Buch a pmmaturely vicious individual would end sbarae- 
fully. Hence the law anticipated: "Better let him die hiilf in- 
nocent than fully guilty," and thus, for example's sake, removed 
him quickly.^ Arguing closely, now, from the letter of the text» 
pushing letter and ergament to their very extreme, the Sages 
midtiplied the conditions and clausea of the case to such ou ex- 
tent that the execution of the law becomes pretty nigh an impos- 
sibility. The Kabbis openly admit that never such a case had 
occurred: a rcbelliona son stoned to death. Thus the liberality 
of Mueaism was even surpassed by that of the Talmud. The 
Mosaic Law was more liberal than its prece<ling Codes, for in- 
stance Hammurabi's Stela, and still it was often outstripped in 
liberality by the Sagea. Their requirements in capital suits 
made death penalty almost impossible. 

WTiat an immense advance of the Bible and Talmud, of 3,000 
and 1,500 years ago, respectively, over the most vaunted l^s- 
lations of Greece and K«mo, not to spealt of India or the Orient. 
The humaiiitarianism of the Thora is fairly recognized by the 
Qentilo jurists and scholars; of course, according to tlw^m, ever 
only as forerunner and preparatory to the New Testament. Not 
60 recognized is the Talmud. It was in Jime, 1SS2, when 
Professor Petex Schegg, Rector of the University of Mimich^, 
gave an excellent lecture on that theme at the celebration of tl 
four hundredth Jubilee of that institutiou. He eulogized greatly 
and intelligently the humanity principle of the Penrotr-uch and 
its vast superiority over tlie leading k-gislalions of antiquity; 
"but," he added, "the Talmud counteracted this Biblical human- 
ity, on purpose and intently, for which fatal direction it justly 
deserved the reproach of Tacitus: 'Odium ge.ncnn kuinani.' By 
the rabbinical leading principle, that Gud will never change his 
law, every religious progress became impossible." Such re- 
proaches we hear daily, because people judge of things they do 
not fully understand. The fact is, the Rabbis everywhere miti- 
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gated aud liberaliKed the rigora of tlie Mo6aic*Law, itself mncb 
milder tbau its preJircesaora. By their hermeneutic rules they 
diaestablished tnany harsh laws and iofititutcd ethics mor« con- 
genial with their environmenta. Severer and more rigoroua 
again the>' wvre iu iheir hedges and eereraouie-a and entrench- 
ments, aa gafe^ards against the amalgamation of their national- 
ity with the inimical heathen surround ings. They were thus 
lenient in law aud rigoruu^ in religious hedges. And this im- 
portant distioction Prufessur Seliegg, as many other aciiolara, 
has overlooked. Elsewhere we hare shown this more fully.* 

If thi^ Prafessiir bad but glanced at the Talmud on this pres- 
ent occasion, aud likewise a thotisand others, he would have 
found \he Kabbis very prugreseive. With all their reapect for 
the letter, but whenever oul of time, pushing it to extreme, they 
entirely disealabliBhed a relic of hoary times and made 8uch 
a case impossible. Belter informed, the Professor would have 
ar.knowlcdged that tlic Talmnd knowtt well to distinguish the 
letter from the spirit of the Thora, each advancing its time, and 
more liberal than its contemporaries. 

The Libbrai, and thk t'oNSKKVATivE TALMnmc PiiABBa, 
The fact is, we find in the Talmnd two phases, running in 
opposite directionn: One ia extrfniely liberal, broadly huraani- 
tarian, taking Israel but as a fraction of, or as humanity in 
miniature, as ils advaiicwl van^iard and expinent. Another 
phase is the national, racial, exclusive Judaism, barricaded be- 
hind ita l>i:i Biblical command iiu'nts and their innumerable Tal- 
mudieal further enactments, hedges, customs and entrencb- 
ments;' considering Israel as the fortified ramp of Monotheism 
among the inimioal polytheistic nations, iJiey shaped and consti' 
tuted him as an everlasting opposition^ a protest not only in doc- 
trine, worship and race, hut, as a powerful ausiliary, also In 
lift?, in dress, diet, speech, etc.; prohibiting evorytbing Gentile 
as idolatry, differentiating and ijtolating th<- Jew by all means, 
just to keep him away from assimilation and have him face 
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the ill-will of the-non-Jew. Tlu> first phase, liberal conceeaions, 
is designated in the Talmud an "for the sake of peaoc and good- 
will ;" the other is: "Sectarian discrunination, having the inten- 
tion of preventinc; assimilation and araalj;aniatir>n, deprecating 
it as Gentile ciit*tiini [Hukatli JIagvy)." Following up the fir;?t 
method, it reqiiiren the Jew t^i let the Gentile participate in all 
our kindneaaes, charitiea and urbanitie& ; to visit his sick, assist 
his poor, take no usury of him, follow his funeral processions, 
congratulate him and rejoice on his holidays?, assist him with 
a loan, never to over-reach him, and in every respect to treat 
him with honesty and courtesy. The other method is just the 
contrary: Anything and everything he does ia forbidden to the 
Hebrew ; not to court his company and his hospitality ; to touch 
hira, his dress, his bread, his wine, is forbidden, as unclean ; to 
shun him and ever and in everything be contrary to him; every- 
thing is '*Huiraih Hagoy." Non-Jowish custom is not to be imi- 
tated, and any concession to him is forbidden as idolatry. To 
sum up: One direction is; In critical times the .Tew shall yield 
to the Gentile iu everytiiing except three, idolatry, unchastity 
and nnirder;he shall rather die than commit these. The contrary 
phase prescribes: Not to yield even on the least rabbinical point, 
and rather die than tranjigress any established custom. Appar- 
ently, the iirsl was {-uaeted in times of peace, rtwtgnatiou, good- 
will ; the second wan provoked by persecution and gross intoler- 
ance, spite arouBcd spite. Ka<rh phase was an echo of the 
envirnnnientA. The minority offered assimliafion, not apos- 
tasy, Groaaly persecuted, they turned each hedge to a means of 
defense, just as intended for by the TalmndLflts. These two 
directions apparently belong to different phases, ages and his- 
torical environments, aa their natural reflections and echoes. 
The Jew retaliated in mere self-clcfeose. The firat view is the 
broad humanity of Mosatsm, elaborated in the Talmud. The 
other was induced by the intolerance of and thr bitter persecu- 
tions by the Gentile world. These found their echo, their ex- 
pression of defiance and their counter-raeaaurns in the Jewish 
Ghetto, stamping everything Gentile as forbidden to the Jew. 
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was the natural, baneful harvest o£ the serpent's teeth 
sowed by Anti-Semitism of old. 

Reoasd for the Guilty and thb Bbptr. 

(V K., 21.123) : "If a criminal man be killed and liauged on 

a tree ... his body shall not remain there over night, but thou 

shalt, indeed, bury him on the same day," for a dishonor to Qod 

is the hanged one. "Thou shalt not defile thy land.'* Kome 

used to let such corpses putrify and become the prey of birds 

and dogs. The crucified person used to remain for many days 

on the cross, slowly dying, and hardly buried. In Homer we 

read that even I'atroclua' and Hector's bodies ran great risk of 

being tlirowu to and devourt^d by the dogs;' that to prevent this, 
illompt. I'ntrorliiH snd Hertor; HtnR. XVM., 1-XXII.. 305-XXIV., 4D8: 

Oud' eluth' Atreos rloa, arciitloii Ueaelaou 

PatrokloR TroMuil dnmdii t-n detoteti. 

Re dP (Ua pmmiirhun kpkoryrhmpnos nittiopil rbnlko. . . . 

Ob perl Patroklo buliw Xitulbue Moiielaoit . . . 

(Bomtr, nUu. XVI 1^ t.) 
{ll)ld., XVIL, 123): 

Alantl de dalfroal tbymon orluen. 

Be de din proiuiicboa. amtt de Xiintbw Menolaos. 

'Ektor meu ratroklon. opel. klyta tanfhe apeura, 

Elcti', In' ap' uiDouD kefaleu tamol oxid cbalko. 

ToQ de nekyii Troesla erj'raamvtioH kjni dole . . . 

<lbld.. XVn. 3W»; 

0« oltr' eDtha kaf entba uHtyn ollj;e onl chore 

BIkeon ninfotirol. hihId sar bAsUi elpeto tliynioe. 

TrocBJQ meu eryoln proti tllon, antar AchaioLs. 

Nwis <*pl KlBfyras. Perl d' autob nolos, ororel, Rgrioa, . . . 

(Ibid.. XXII.. 395) ; , 

B re kill 'Ektora dloo aetka iMdeto erga. nmrorteron mtMpifittie 

[Midini . . . 
(IbkL. XXIH.. 1T9) : 

Cbalr« mol. O I'ntrokle, leal e!n' aidao dotnolo, pacta gnr ed« tol 

teleo. 
Th paroith«n jrpMten. doddca nMn TrooD megatbumon rleas Mttl- 

Inns, touR ania 
8oI pnntas pyr eitthiei. 'Ektora d' oatl doeu Prlamldro pyrl dapt^ 

laoa. alia Kyncaaln. 

(IbhL. XXIV.. 4»S) : 

ADtar efo [MDRpotmos, fpe\ tekon vlaR arliitons Trole en carets ... 
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PriamuB, the latter'a father, paid to Achilles an irainenae rau- 
aom lu save the body from that disgraoefu] treatment. Mosaism 
extends its humane care even to the dead criminal. Onoe dead, 
hie crime is atoned, and he in a dead brother again, and depriv- 
ing htm of Aopulehrc is a defijemeut of and a disgrace to man, 
the land and Ood. Here we find, besides, an ominous hini; that 
capital pimiflbmcnt is barbarous and a disgrace to civilization. 

(V M., 22.1-5) : '^Vheu thou seeat thy brother's oi or lamb 
astray . . . return them to him." In II iJ., 23.4, the aame 
ia ordained aUo for the enemy's ox etc ''When thou eee^t thy 
brother's ass or ox falling by the way, help him lift them up.'* 
In II M., 23.5, the same is prescribed for the enemy's aas or ox. 
One version teaehoa forbearance towards the enemy, the other 
sympathy with man and brute. {V SI., 22.6) : *'If thou meet- 
eat a bird's nest on thy way, on the tree or on the ground . . . 
the mother lying upon the yonng or on the eggs, thou ahalc not 
take both with thee, mother and young, hut let the mother go 
. . . that it may be well with thee and that thou liveat long.'* 
What sweet sympathy even with the dumb brute ! Some claim 
to find here rather the forethought of the economist, to save the 
race from destniclJtui. The closing viT«e seems to favor the 
sympathetic sense of the Law, not the prudence of the bird- 
breeder. Still, it may aim at both ; the Law appeals to the syiu- 
pathy of the bird-hunter, and at the same time aims at saving 
the species. It improvea both, bimter and hunted, by goodness 
of heart and increase of the winged race, as everything good is 
also useful. To destroy, at one blow, mother and young denote* 
great brutality in man and lack of forethought for the future. 
Besides, to cultivate kindly sympathy towards the brute will 
render man the more sympathetic towards his fellow-man. The 
hoary Greeks used to offer frequently human aacrifioes to the 
gods; oven much later the Eomana used to offer the people 
gladiatory spectacles, with carnage and murder as the spice;! 
they let their crucified putrify, ostensibly in order to please the 
gods and to punish the enemies, but really to inure their pooploJ 
with the sight of blood&hed and 1o suppress all sense of pity and^ 
remorae, deeming those latter to be a weakness, decreasing the 
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civic courage and tie capacity for war. In opposition to that, 
iloeaism^ desiring to nurture sympathy, pity and peaceful hab- 
its, ordained to spare the brute and to decently bury the dead 
criotinal. Whilst the Persians often buried their condemned 
ones alive, in order not to defile by their death the sacrG<l groimd, 
Moaaism bade to kill them quickly, htimanely, and bury them 
decently and at once, careful of human feeling, not of the in- 
sensible soil. The rabbis well imderstood this delicacy of the 
Law. They insisted upon the quick and humane death of the 
criminal, with least of pain, treatiug him as an unfortunate 
brother, arguing: "Thou ehalt lovo thy neighbor as thyself," 
hence, choose the easiest form of death for the condemned 
brother.* 

Rboabd fob the Flora. 

Similar is the sense of V M., 20.19: 'TVhen thou besiegest 
a city to conquer it . . . thou shalt not destroy its trees, thou 
mayest enjoy of its fruit, but not cut it down, for is the tree 
man to be besieged by thee!"' Here is a rebuke to barbarous, 
elamiish BedawiuB, who destroy what they cannnot carry away. 
It teaches sympathy and consideration for the vegrtation; no 
nselema destruction even of trees and other commodities. Make 
war upon man, if thy enemy, not upon inanimate nature, for 
thou mayeat thyself Deed to utilise it. Here is a rebuke to 
barbarous vandalism and, at the same time a lesson of delicacy 
and natural fellow -feeling, as well as of humane, saving econ- 
omy. So a naughty boy amuses bimself with tonnenting birds 
and de-strojring toys and fine flowers ; a good child builds and 
protccta bird's nests and cuUivau-s flowers. Both are but infan- 
tine pastimes, still each shows the drift of hia mind; and as a 
wise pedagogue will eneonrage the laller propensity, diHCOurage 
and punish the first, even that is the intent of the vei-ses just 
discussed. 

The Persians, believing in two divine powers,' that of Good 

'Binhedrln. nC niTO 1^ 1V12- T'^'lt. IB. 

*¥"llVDa "I'JQD N12> (men JT/ QIKH "3 Th«t bqmdb to be lU best seoso. 

'Ormiizd and Ahrliuui, the twn prinolplM. 8«« Zsnd Avusta, page 28. 

Shtlai nuhioHK. t^ftm aUuded to in the Tabmid. 
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and that of Evil, worshipppr] the Good one, by the cultivation 
and saving of good plants, lands and useful domestic aniiaala. 
So thfi Kabhis suspGctofl here that some might asaume these hu- 
mane verses on bird's oesttf, fruit-trees etc. contemplated, as of 
Parsre diialistic tendency, to which they most, serionsly objected, 
and rightly eso. Still, our AgadiMs and moralists gave to the 
One God of Israel two leading names, phases, attributes: Jus- 
tice and Love;*^ assuming each at different times. The same 
Deity permitting thee to fight an enemy. ordains ihee to spare his 
fruit-treej to spare his widowed wife and hia enslaved brother, to 
spare the criminal's corpae and to spare the mother of the cap- 
tured bird's neat. The God of Justice of Israel is the God of 
Good of the Paraee and the. God of Love of the (^hriatian; jus- 
tice, love and goodness are but the diflferent side* and phases of 
the One Supreme Rr-ing with numberless attributes besides; He 
is infinite. These two divine phases of the Agada grew in Christ- 
ology to two pnrsons in the One Deity, God-Father (or God of 
Jnatice) and the Son, or Love. Later was added the third per- 
son, the Holy Ghost. Here we see the growth of religious views. 
Franx Delitzsch told me personally that to him the Trinity is 
but attributive, as with the j\gadiats; the masses speak of three 
persons. 

"Thou Shai,t Not Sdbbekdkb the Slave to IIjs IIasteb." 
(V M., 23.16) : "Thou shall not deliver to his master the 
slave who has escaped to thee from his master. With thee be 
shall live wherever he chooses . . . thou shatt not oppress him." 
Here is a most pregnant verge of world-historic significance. 
"No doubt, it had a history already in the times of Mosee. The 
cuneiforni inscriptions may yet bring it to light, perhaps as 
famous m that of Paris and Helena and the war of Troy. Per- 
haps the wars and civilizations of Assyria, Babylonia and 
Egypt may have their origin in runaway-slave hordes, and 
wars raised as in our times, to enforce thf-ir surrender. The 
fact is, the history of Israel, the Exudus from Egypt, began 

'Elohim is Justic*. Ihvh is Love ,D*omn mo .p-^n mo 
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with a fugitive Hobrao-Kg.vpliau princely slave, who ran away 
to llitljan-Arabia aod conceiv)>d the scheme of a world-rrvolu- 
tion. Hufi Moses bei-n delisered by Yt-thro to Pharaoh,* the 
Exodus would never have taken place. If the fugitive Mohajn- 
nied had not been Bucceseful in Mediuab, he would have been 
surrendered to the Mecca leaders ns a fugitive slave, and the 
Koran would not have couqucrcd half of the world. 

That verse has a history in our great Ainerican Civil War 
of 1860-5. It is the synipalhy of the Mosaic Law of 3,000 
years ago, with the slave fleeing fur hh liberty. Whai-ever the 
slave-owner may allege, senitude is ropngnant to human nature 
and to ask of a fellow-citizen to deliver a poor, fleeing serf must 
be moat repugnant, yea, revolting, to a sympaliiizing heart. The 
Southern half of the United StAtes would not recognize it, and 
insisted upon the Northern half to be its Blave-«ateijcr ; and upon 
its refusal the moRt gigantic civil war of modem timen was its 
baneful oimsequeiice, with an iminenae destruction of life, prop- 
erty and happiness. A small fraction of that wasted property 
would have paid the mercantile value of the entire Southern 
black population. iSo the right hand lopped off the left one of 
the same [>olit,ical body. Long poverty, bitter feeling, social ami 
economic ruin followed at Mice the Southern non-recognition of 
that divine law: Deliver nut the slave to his master. What a 
pity ! If that verae had been better taken to heart, all that ruin 
and bloodshed might have been avoided. The negro should have 
been redeemed by indemnification, a money compensation to the 
owners, gradually civilized and made a uHefiil and potent factor 
of modem industrial, agricnltnral and cattle-breeding pursuits. 
Let us hope It is not too late. 

Mabbied Woman's Status and Divobcemkst. 

(V M., 24.1-5). Here is another safeguard and shield for 

protecting the weak^ viz, the legal position and dignity of 

woman : "Tf a man marry a woman and be di.ipleascd with her, 

having found in her souielhing abamuful,' then he shall writo for 

'Aooordlng to an Aswlio lefiend. Yolhro actually was a vshs&I Emir and 
oourtler of the Pharaoh, owing hlin Alli>'gi«oc«. 

*13*T TVny The SlismaltM oorrootly traD«lal:« It ao, and this U no doubt 
Its Iit«i'iJ and ltd real moral aenae. 
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her a letter of divorcGmeat, and Uantl it to her and dismiss her 
frnm hie house. Tf then she i^'avea and beeomee the wife of an- 
other man, and that one too divorces her or dic« . . . then her 
firat husband cannot remarry her . . . ihat is an abomination 
. . . and iho\x shalt not soil the laud Qod ha» given thee as thj 
inheritance." Here are three jwinta enacted in seemingly one 
paragraph and on one aubject. It empbaaizes chiedy the last, 
because It is opposed to ancient pre-Mosaic custom.' The other 
two confirm, yet improve custom; viz, a wife may be divorced 
by her husband when something shameful \» found out against 
her, not on any other piea; then she shall receive a letlt-r of di- 
vorcement and at once leave the house; thus an ofiicial document 
must be delivered and she is to leave the house by judicial de- 
cree. So far the Mosaic Law coincided with, but greatly im- 
proved the Oriental cui^tnm; granting only U|>oti moral groundit, 
a public and official separation. Now comes the last enactment, 
roi'eraing the gi-neral contemporaneous views, viz: In the Ko- 
ran we read that u divorced wife may remarry her first husband 
only then, when she had been in tho meantime the wife of an-* 
other man I That was Arabic custom. Here Mosaism clashes and 
states the very contrary, and this from matured, hight-r, moral 
oouKideratioiis: A divoired woman cannot remarry the first 
husband if she has been married to a second one after her first 
divorcement, this being a defilifment of the marriage-tie, degrad- 
ing woman and man, and hence an abomination before the Lord ! 
Thus here are several points involvedj all in favor of woman- 
hood : Her marital rights are better screened, as also her wom- 
anly dignity; she cannot be sent off without good cause, and she 
can remarry the first hiLsband only then, when she had remained 
single and pure. She cannot, if she had remarried and been 
again divorced or widowed. That is infinitely awpenor to the 
Arabian custom. The School of Hillel, following their method 
of accomirLodatlou and concession to general practice, allowed 
divorce for any cause.' Wkile the School of Shammai clung to 

■Cu>itDm Is the origin of law; nilllenDlal eut>toniit nn> HJftiMl iind fwlrvctotl 
by th« lawgiver, and If reaHnnablo and tiA<>fDt, arc Ic^iaUzixl and saDctluiifw). 

•i^-'can n« ^m^^ ivdk— nios hk: mntt r.i;"K kvd lin'SK This oonce»- 

al on to thn hpMlmml '•Iiumh tiint luonoiiaoi.v was prfv^ent theti. But tbe 
«iittii> view l» extremely liurxh u> woman and ran bn explained only on tbe 
plea of thA pr^valUnt! " tiai-dht'>art«ciucss" nt t])« lltnea. 
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the literal, plain sense of Ervath dabar, and this literal sonac is 
also its real, moral sense. Tlie Jewish Agadiat*, too, adhere to 
that, declaring that: "Even the stones of the altar weep at the 
divorce of a devoted wife." That woman can be repudiated at 
will hy her hushand is a stem Oriental fact and in the train of 
polygamy, and ihat fact Mngaism reduced to its miniiaum. The 
general moral view is given in Genesis, II., 24 : ''Thprrfore shall 
man leave his father and his mcjthcr and cling to his wife, and 
they shall be one person." The moral and the legal Mosaic 
views are wise, pun? and benoticont, showing great solicitude for 
the right and dignity of womanhood. 

MOSAISM ANT THK OrTENT OW WoMAN. 

Studying carefully and independently these verses, V M., 
S4.1-5, and without being biased by ancient or proaent custoios, 
or by the comments, sacred and profane, on that theme, looking 
to the text here and in I M.. 2.18-25, tliat allegory on woman- 
hood and its closing morale, considering at the same time the 
Mosaic view of man, woman, matrimony, her relation to the 
husband and position in the family aud state, I believe that the 
Khanunaite School and thr Agadista have correctly interpreted, 
the clause,* '*He found something shameful in her," viz: That 
it really, literally and morally ineana that a man can repudiate 
his wife only on the ground of indecent conduct. Good exegfr* 
ais, common sense and morality coincide with that. The HUlel- 
it«8 sided with the then practical orieulal usages, whereas our 
tr-xt upholds the law of nature and of God. as in Genesis, I., 24, 
making woman the helpmate and companion of man, not his 
toy and cnlibri, to he dismissed at & despotic whim. 

Nevertheless, this very passage was stamped as a standing 
reproach to the Bible, by ignorance and prejudice claiming that 
}ifo6aism has degraded woman, has put her at the mercy of a 
brutal husband, as his mere dependency, as faHhioned from his 
b<me, an afterthoTight of creation, his drudge, toy and slave, to 
fill his {lolygamous harem, intimatiug that she has brought him 
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Btn and init^ for time as her dower, and tliat therefore she is just* 
Ij and naturallj liable, at a moment's notice, to be sent off upon 
any of man's caprices and whims. Now facta and history show 
the vnry contrary: Tho woman of Asia, long before the Bible, 
was deemed and assumed as a being without rights or duties, or 
any moral sense; a toy and a drudge; no marriage and no legal 
separation, but simple poseessiou; or cast off as a garment — ^by 
the more whim of her master. The fact is: Woman was indeed 
uplifted by the Bible, declared a moral, intelligent, soul-gifted 
being, the worthy half and helpmeet of man. A toy or a drudge 
she was in Asia ; even such was Greek Pandora ; such even 
Helena, the ideal Greelt woman; she eloped with her lover; 
brought destruction upon both, her old and her new coimtry, 
Sparta and Troy, an<l betrayi^ them both at the crisis of tho 
war. So she is depicted as a mischievous creature, made for 
man's misfortune. Still her husband, Menelaos, and she were to 
be trsnfllated to Klysium ; the unworthy, the *'dog-eyed'' still 
the daughter of Zeus.' 

Of another texture is the Biblical woman: "It is not good 
man shall be alone, I shall make him a helpmeet" . . . and 
man actually accepts her as snch (Genesis, II., 9-25'). Man- 
kind, the species, man, is made of male and female, both to 
work, multiply and rule over the earth. 

The same view we find here (V M., 24.1). Anciently, 
woman was unfree, bought by the master; there was no free 
choice, no marriage of two free parties, and no mutual selection 
and consent. The master possessed her, or sent her off, or mal- 
treated her, or even sold her again to another master, or took 
her bark, all on tbe same one-sided t«rms. Our chapter greatly 
modified and improved these conditions, In favor of womanhood ; 
assuming a new standpoint, a new principle and arriving at 
new results; viz: She is a free person, has rights and duties, is 
a wife, not a toy, nor drudge, and she can be repudiated only for 
a grave cause, viz, Enath dabar. a shameful thing which may 
mean, possibly, infidelity, or at least flagrant indiscretion, inde- 
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0«it conduct. Then she shall not be iwisoneil, stripped and 
whipped or killfid, or sold as a slave, as iu other codes,' Oriental 
and Occidental. No! but by legal procedure, after public judg- 
ment, a letter of divorce is to be handed to her, before witneasea, 
after due time and reflection; not by caprice and the spur of 
passion. The next provision is: Tf after repudiation she be re- 
married to another husband and becomes then again free, ahe 
cannot remarry the firet husband, for that ie beastly, unwor- 
thy of the conjugal union and of civilized society. It degrades 
woman again to a drudge and a toy, a slave and chattel of a 
hrutal master. 

Looking now to the present practice on such oocasione, we 
hear generally two theoripR prevailing. When there arisoH per- 
sonal dislike from incompatibility of character, or unproved im- 
mnrality, ttome codes declare for no separation at all, and the 
yoke to continue; hence quarrel, scandal and nnirder, a poor ex- 
ample to the ehildren. and marriage whispered or proclaimed a 
curse and a failure. Another mode is: Kasy aceominodation, 
frivolous decree of divorce with goaaip, malieioua chncklmg, bit- 
ter regret and sacrifice of the cbildrm, iimoeent victims of easy- 
going society. Our text seems to allow but indecent, immoral 
conduct as a cause for divorce, only then it prefers separation, 
in the interest of marriage, man. woman, the children and the 
community, and that aeems the beat to be done in the doubtful 
and equivocal circui»«tftnoea of an insincere union. 

Shammaitks, Htm.elitkb and Later Rabbis ok it. 
We have spoken of the Rhammaite view. The Uabbis, follow- 
ing rather the School of Htllel, take a middle course between 
these two estremea mentioneil. Influenced also by the general 
practice of the times, on the one hand they accept many grave 
causes as a ground for separation, and on tJie other they moral- 
ly persuade parties to have patience with each other. Grounds 
for divorce are : Infidelity, barrenness, incompatibility, groas 



■SeF« Tacitus, OArm&tiiA: Rnman XII TablmorOode JustlnlA&nsoti thkt. 
Th« oM Teutonic 0«rtnati atrlppwl the adiilt«r««8. chased uid whipped h«r 
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frivolity of character and irreligion. After careful deliberation 
the Judge grants a letter of divorcement, and she leavca the 
house. This is the Kobbinico-Hillelile way of ooasidering mar- 
riage and divorce. Its standpoint is not the advanced Bihie 
ideal, but practical necessity, gv-ueral usage. 

Otherwise is, no doubt, the Eiblical view ; thi-H ia the india- 
sulubility of the matrimonial union. The allegory ia (I M., 
2.23) : "Bone of my bone and flesh of my fleah^both forming 
one person." And this ideal of the conjugal bond ia generally 
followed up in Pentateuch, Bible and iVgada. The history 
of the Patriarchs docs not militate against that. It abowa 
rather that tlu>ir decided personal inclination wai) towards mo- 
nogamy and that they were not the authors, but the victims of 
the public institution of polygamy and serf dom, then universally 
prevailing. So was Abraham, by custom prevailing then, com- 
peted to act, and so .laeob; ihcy became polygamists not volun- 
tarily, but by the force of law and circumstances, vis major. 
Isaac was and reniainej a monogamist. The Israelites of the 
Connnonwealtb were prevailingly and generally a monoga- 
"motts people. There the women were weM treated, and so were 
the alaves also. Josephus narrates that Gentile women of hia 
time were, on that account, favorably disposed towards Judaism. 
Such were the women of the leading cities: Alexandria, Antio- 
chiii. Damascufl, ,\then8, Borne. And that favorable opinion of 
Judaism brought them soon to the fold of— Christianily, an ab- 
breviated, mitigat-od Judaism, Judaism without its host of cere- 
monies, national observances and racial reniiniscencoa. They 
sighed for that religious, moral and social uplifting; to exchange 
the position of Pandora for that of Eve, the mother of the 
family and man's companion, wife and helpmeet.*^ 

Among the Jews in the Orient, following the example of the 
Mohammedans, rare, isolated cases of polygamy w*^re yet to be 
found, tmtil, in the tbirteeclh century, lUbbi Gerahnm and the 
Western Rabbinate prohibited it entirely and it became extinct.* 
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In later years of the Middle Ages and in the East even re- 
cently, frivolong marrying and divorcing, even without the con- 
seat of the woman, were practiced. That found its authority 
among some Rabbts of the Gaonaic period, leaning to the view 
of the Hillelitc School, that a man can repudiate his wife even 
for any trifle, wilfully, when she had burut bin dinner, or even 
if he found a prettier one. But gradually a soberer view, in 
conformity with the Pentateuch, Prophets and Agadista p»- 
vttiled, that marriage is a uK>»t sacred iaatitution, the ground- 
work of society, and that only grtias iiiunorality or decided in- 
oompatibility of character justify divorce ; which divorce, If im- 
periooB and necessary.-, must be consummated by an official act 
and document, from a competent Court of Justice^ By all this, 
viz: Careful selection and couitsbip, solemn public marriage, 
absolute imion of interests, no frivolous divorce, nor marrying 
and remarrying, and divorce only on extreme, grave grounds, 
matrimony was strengthened. All that tended towards the ele- 
vation of woman, marriage and the family, to make the Jewish 
conjugal imion a golden bond of happiness, not a chain of mis- 
fortunes. The Biblical marital life has heon hiatorically recog- 
nized, even in the Ghetto, as the noblest, purest and most endiu> 
ing. It has become the model and pattern of the civilized world. 
Morality, wisdom, peace and family interests point to that pol- 
ity. Catholic France and Prott+slant England and more or less 
the rest of Europe gradually steer towards that course. The 
United States, iu Law, and mostly in practice, fully adopted it, 
viz: That only grossly indecent conduct or invincible incompati- 
bility of character are legitimate grounds fur divorce, and that 
no woman can remarry her first husband after she has had an- 
other husband, considering that to be an abomination to Grod and 
to civilized society. 

The Biblical matrimonial relatione have brought about our 
modem civilized family, so superior to those of 3,000 years ago 
in Phoenicia. Babylonia, Athena and Sparta, all symbolized by 
the myths of Pandora and Helena. In opposition to that Ori- 
ental myth the Hebrew Agada narrates: "When (Jnd waa about 
to deliver the Law to mankind, he convoked all the nations of the 
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earth and proposed: To wliich nation shall I onlraat that treas- 
ure i Wbo 19 most prepared and worthy tn receive and to hold it 
iu trust for all mankind? Each of the nations shouted: I! I J 
shall havB it. I am Rlrong, I am rich, I auL brave ! That is not 
enough, the divine legislator reivliwi : where is woman modi re- 
spected and most worthy of respect i ViTiere is marriage moat 
sacred t Where is the wife and mother purostj faithful, kind 
and aelf-sucriiicing i At that erit^'rion (he Geutile uatious be- 
came silent ! The Pandora patterns retired and left the arena to 
£ve, Sarah, Deborah, Esther, tht> Bihliual modeU of woman- 
hood, and our present civilized society copies these ideals; the 
modern family hm hs roots In the Bible.^ 

WoMAK IS BjBLE AXD TaLMCD. 

Far superior than in the Orient was woman's status in .ludffa, 
the Bible and the Talmud. There monogamy was thr rule, 
polygamy the rare exception; it could take place only for stated, 
legally admitted causes. The claim that the Hiltelit^ School al- 
lowed inditfcrimiuately repudiation and wife plurality is erro- 
neous. Ever the rule prevailed : "Therefore man shall clea^-e to 
bis wife, both to form one person" (I M., 2.24). She was tha 
wife, freely chosen and freely obtained ; Iwtb [wirtiea were free 
and both selected frw:Iy. Tlie father, in Juda-a, was not allowed, 
as elsewhere, to give away hi* daughter without her full consent, 
except in abject poverty, without any nieans of supporting her, 
end this only during her childhood, and he was ever bound to 
redeem her. The honorably behaving wife and mother could 
not be divorced, nor a rival set up at her side. 

Such was the case of Sara and Hagar. As soon as the first 
became a de facio mother, the latter had to resign her place.' 
Her children inheriled of her and of the father. She eould hold 
property of her own, by inheritance or by gift. Her social stand- 
ing was in accordance with that, dignified, publicly acknowl- 
edged, becoming a free, responsible wife, matron and mother. 

'Bee my •■ Biblical LflKittlBtlon." page as. 

■Suab, too, waa tha relying law of Bammurabl ; m* lurtber on. 
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She was tlie mistroM of the hou&e, advising with her husband, on 
tenns of (?(iualily, assisting in building up the huuee ('*A wise 
woman builds her house" — Proverbs). Such fully n?cognized 
personages weri? Sara, Robceoa, ItacUel and I^ah; Miriam 
claimed even prophecy and rivaled Moaca in leadership. Such 
wore Debtjra, Ilaiiua, ilutda. We find woman &i a national 
leader, a warrior, a patriot, a protector of the law and ihe coun- 
try. Numerous examples of her Irold and magiiauimuus initia- 
tive, her aggressive, chivalrous hen^sm and self-sacrifice are nar- 
rated in Sacred Scriptures and Apochrypha. 

In the Talmud vr<- find many fluctuations conceruiug wouiau'a 
legal position and civic standiugj vacillating Wtween that of the 
Biblical and Egyptian, Occidental standpoint, and that o( the 
Oriental, Babylonian and Arabian one. Morally, the Jewiah 
husband was hound to act up to the Muaaiu pattern, luonogauiy: 
''Therefore shall man leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife, and form with her one person, one unit." But legally 
he could follow the general custom, influenced by the Statutes 
of the Rahylonian Hammuralu then prevailing in the Orient. 
Even this Statute did not allow divorce by caprice. The Jewish 
jVIoraiidts arc following the view implied in: ''Man shall cleave 
to his wife," as alluded to. 

We add here a few passages culled from Talmud and Mid- 
rashjm: "Ever make an effort to marry the daughter of a learned 
num. — A good woman is sympathetio and modest, talks in a low 
voice and never laughs boisterously. — When iu want, she must 
first be provided ; iu captivity, she first be ransomed ; man comes 
after woman. — Ue who is not married is hardly a (complete) 
man.— A single man knows not ha|)pine88, — A wife is the house 
of a man. — .\ man Bhal! first learn a trade, then build a house, 
then marry a wife; fools act in the contrary way. — Woman is 
man's joy, solace and ornament; with her comes good luck. — To 
wrong her, to repudiate one's Hi-st wife, even the mute atones of 
the altar shed tears.— Israel was rrdoenied from Egypt on ac- 
count of (hi'ir virtuous women. — The Thora was given to Israel 
on the same oonsideratiou. — That house is blessed where woman. 
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is well treated and reflpcctcd. — Is afao of Biuall stature, man akall 
bow to her; if tall, he shall riae to her." 

But contrary passages, describing her as vaiii, loquacious, idle, 
light-hearted, prying, fond of display and of goeaip, are not 

, mifisinfi;, cither, in the Talmud. Still, ou ihe whole, her social 
position in by far higher than elsewhere in the entire Orient. 
Generally she is pictured as the granddaughter of Eve and of 

' Sara ; not seldom ai4 inferior to man, his ward and dependency ; 

f but never as mischievous and wilfully wicked, boni fur man's 

( misfortune, as is the Greek dubious woman-pattern. Pandora. 
In the Agada she is either a reliable stay and holpinate to man, 
or his innocent, pleasant, garrulous dependency; but never is she 
viewed as a Bhe-devil, a Circe, Loreley, as is her Greek cousin, 

^ The saying is : *'Every man has the wife he deserves." God said, 
I ttball make for man an ai^sistant, a help, nppnaiie to him.' The 
Eabbis wittily expound: If man deserves, she is a solid help; if 
not, she is an opponent. The Psalms, Proverbs and Apochrypha 
refer often to her in both modes. She ta the emblem of the 
best, noblest, kindest and purest. She often impDrsonatea wis- 
dom, virtue, intelligence; the mystical Schecina is the Deity in 
female drapery; angels are ever imagined in the shape of 
woman ! She is the pattern of beauty, grace and sympathy. 
She is the masterpiece of creation. The HebrBi>Arabian Mo- 
hammed often rapturously and explicitly terms ber God'a earth- 
ly masterpiece. Goethe alludes thus humorously to ber in his 
"Faust" : "When a God toils for six days and then shouts Bravo I 
applauding himself, that mu.=t be something superb!" But this 
he puts into the mouth of Mephistopheles, the arch-devil. 

At other times Sacred Scripture* warns most gravely: "Be- 
ware of her tricks, snares and beguiling channs, her Siren songa 
and her Scylla and Charybdis precipices." But with this great 
difference: What the Greek Pandora-myth assumes as the uni- 
versal characteriatics of the sex, Bib leand Talmud attribute to 



<£irrr Eewsdo, llterallr. a ti«lp oppoBlt» to him ; esMntlslly It m«BJU, ua 
Kaststant by hln side. The RabblA nxpniindM it both ways, Implying a 
do«p psychologrtoAl obsorvation : E&«h party baa lb« ooiuoit It d«nerve«. 
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personal, special depravity, as exceptional traits, as the picture 
of a degenerate fcniale exemplar. 

Sometimes we tind in the Talmud a passage of a full-length 
female portrait, apparently of the Pandura delineation and pat- 
tern, as this: Converse not mueh with woman . . . even with 
thiue own wife, the letM« su with thy ueighborV tspuuae . . . and 
who transgresftea this will remember it in hell.'" This ia a 
gloomy view; still it is not the Greek view of female depravity, 
original and constitutiunat ; bore is not au much the dititri)e*t to- 
wards the aux, as towards sinful, wicktd buuiau nature, the weak- 
ness of all flesh, without regard to sex. We must here reckon 
wilh the urcK-iit lemfH'rament of the Oriental, the Arab and tbe 
Babylonian, whieh the Alirtbna had in view. Here is, moreover, 
the Aaiatic peeaimiam re-echoed, which the Jewish minority 
could not help imbibing from ihoir Arabian and Syrian sur- 
rounding majorities. Such warning was not meant, s]>eciaUy, as 
a censure of woman, but generally as a timely challenge for 
moral self-restraint, for avoiding any and all frivolous gossip. 
"Woman" was here simply an emblem of pnsaion, just as on 
other oceasioat>, she was the symbol of wisdom, grace, kindness. 
On the whole Talmud and Agada, though legally they worr most- 
ly following the trend of surrounding Babylonian views, and 
granting to man prerogalivert ov(>r woiiimi, still practically and 
in fact they came up to the only rational view-point of the Bible: 
"God created man in his own image (intelligent and moral) ; he 
created them male anil fernalf. two halves, completing each other, 
and blessed them, saying: Mnltiply and incrraae, subdue the 
earth and reign over it . . . and that was very good." 

As to the later paasagp in Deuteronomy concerning divorce, we 
shall snhflcqueutly see that divorcement was far from being an 
original Mosaic institution. No; it was an old custom, rooting 
in the hahit!^, views and laws of the times with which the Mosaic 
Lawgiver had to reckon. Tbnt general Oriental custom erys- 
tallized into law. he circnmscrihed, niiligated and boun<i up to 
norms, ri'inuviug them from arhitrarincet^, but taking iuto ao- 
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count "man's hardbpartednefts." He made every I'ffort tx> har- 
iiiuuiKe it, at> luuub as p'rtwibli;, with the higher Biblical view of 
juBtice, freedom and equality of both the Bcxes. And this higher 
and correcUT »taudp<nut gradually grewand expanded in and be- 
yond Jiidtea, to Western Asia.. Europe, North Afriea ami Amer- 
ica. It expanded with the corresponding expansion of Christen- 
dum, the disseniinalion uf the Hible, with ita emaneipating doc- 
trines and enfranchising new principle" of right, dignity and 
pmt('ctii)n to both the in^\vn and to all the cEasees alike, as we 
shall later on enlarge, here and on other o<!casions/ 

And this settlea the diseiiaaion about the old queetion, which 
raiticd most thi^ statns of woman ? the Ilebraie Bible or Gentile 
Christianity; The Bible, nndonbtedly, rescued and elevated her 
condition from Oriental degradation, caprice and lawleaaness. 
It did that thuurelically, by its ethical doctrinea of uian's and 
woman's divine creation, common origin, common dignity, and 
their practical, human, purjjoseful object, l>oth lo "work and to 
reign." Christianity continual and expanded that new, by 
bringing thai Ilehraii^, RibUeal vifw ami ethieA into the reach 
of mankind at large, educating the Western races to that higher, 
new view-point, that new revelation of himian dignity and the 
equality of the aesea. The task of human civilization, of mental 
and moral education, of emancipation from despotism and prcjvi- 
dioe, it* vast and grand enough t<i satisfy all claims and the 
aiubitiona of all our hie>torical tnittators. There is room for every 
effort and every noble activity. Let there be no jealousy. Let 
every creed, race and agie do the best for human advanct-. There 
ia n*ward in the atores of Providence for all liberating forces. 
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Rabbinical Marriage and Divorce Laws. 

Maimonid. Yad llaJn, Marriage Laws: (I.) Binoe Israel has 
received the Thora, when a man wishes to marry a woman, be 
firal must acquire her before two witnesses; then it i« lawfii] for 
her to beeoiiif his wifn. (II.) This aeqiiisitinn takes plaee in 
three waja: by money, by a written contract and by wjhabitatiun. 
Tbia aoquisition ia r^riEiecl cnnaeeration or betrothal.' (in<) 
Then the woman is to he considered aa married, though she is 
not yet in the honae of her husband . . . 

(5.) Ix-vitieus, iS., enumerates many eases of incest, viz, 
cases when coBJugal nnioas are strictly forbidden (as an abomi- 
nation}, on fh(^ penalty of extirpation, CAoro/fc, . . . 

(G. ) There are, besides. S4inie rabbinically forbidden mar- 
riages, incest of second dep-w, making up all together 20 cases 
of incest orTaluiudically forbidden marital unions (U'sides the 
Biblical ones) . . . 

(7.) The penalty for trenpassing nome of these cases, prohib- 
ited by the Thora or Sacre<l Writ, is extirpation. But of some 
it is, besides, rabbinically, •ID stripes. Some such c-aaes are pro- 
hibiting ordinancps. and some others are affirmative ones. 

(II., 1.) A girl is, from her birth until 12 years of age, a 
minor; after 12 (and one day) years and the appenrance of the 
signs of her puberty, she is a young girl, Naare : and after 12^ 
years of ago she is tonned adult girl,' young woman. 

(S.) Such she is when she has the natural signs of puberty. 
If she shows no such signs, she remains a minor till her twen- 
tieth year, which period may be prolonged even to her 35th year 
(when she is assumed as naturally impuber, but adult). 

(10.) A boy is from his birth to 13 years of age, a minor; 
after 13 years and bearing the signs of puberty, be is an adult, 
a man (assuming all the rights and duties of such). 

'n"i3i3 .niyi ,n3op 
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(11.) But if the pubertj signs are not conspicuous at 13, then 
bo rvmaina a minor even tu 20 years, and even bo fiulher on to 
35 years of age (when ho is assumed as naturally irapuber, but 
an adult). 

(ITT., 1.) The act of consecration or aoquiaition of a wife 
must be jwrforined by the man, in handing to the woman at least 
a Priia, about a oent, or iw value in goods, saying: *'By this be 
thou Ronsecratcd to me," in presence of witnesses. (This is the 
actual legal part of the matrimonial transaction.) 

(3.-5.) Or he writes down these words, as an express agree- 
ment, and hands it to her before witnesses. The same is the 
formula of the third mctde of ctinciecratiou (uentioued above). 

(6.) Whatever the consecraiion words be, they must ever 
convey the clear idea that he, the wan, acqiiires the woman as 
I his wife^ not that he gives himself away to her as husband etc. 
(thus maintaining the Oriental idea of buying a wife). 

(8.) This marriage farunila may he pronounced in any Ian- 
K guflge she imdcrstands. 

(11.) A father may marry away his minor daughter, without 
her consent. (This Oriental, Iwary right is limited to a mini- 
mum by the Rabbis and rarely practiced. Elsewhere it was fre- 
qaiently practiced by parents.) 

(12.) If she is 12^^ years old, an adult woman, she is free 
and independent, and cannot be married without her consent. 

(19.) The marriage coiiseeratiun actus can also take place by 
proxy, and of both the parties (each authorizing a delegate to 
contract in his or her stead). 

(19.) But it is more becoming that the parties perform it by 
themselves, personally. Nor should a father marry away his 
minor daughter without her consent, though it is legal. It is 
ordained by the Sages that both parties must be adult, both give 
their consent, after having seen and pleased each other. 

(20.) The custom is that marriage takes place by money or 
money's worth, or by written contract, but not by cohabitation 
{the marriage ring is a later custom, at least so among Jews). 

(22.) There sball also be courtship of the parties before mar- 
riage. 

Pluey»]'« "Hunmnay, Beaovolflooe and Charily of the Pentateaoh. 
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(IV., 8.) A marriage Iwfore one witness, or no witnessca at 
all, or ill^al witnesses, is nut valiij. 

(8.) A trtitior girl married to a man and displeased with him, 
must say before two witnesses; "I like bim not," and leave him 
without any further document of divorce {Gai). 

(12.) The marriage of an incestuous couple, in £rst decree, is 
null and void. 

(14.) Incest, of second degreo (only rabbiuically forbidden, 
an extension of the original Biblical prohibition) is legal. So 
aro thf* maiTJagea only ai^atively or affirmatively' prohibited. 

(15.) Marriage hrtwe«i Jew and heathen (idol worshippers) 
or Jew and slave, either side, is null and void. Marriage with 
an apostate party is binding. 

(X., 1.) The betrothed woman is forbidden to her intended, 
by rabbinical ordinance, as long as she is in her father's house. 
He muat bring her to his house, and be with her, as his wife. 
This union is termed: Occupying the Hiipa, the nuptial room 
(usually symbolized by the canopy where the nuptial ceremony 
talces place). 

(2.) After that she is his wife in every respect, and is termed 
a married wife from the moment they have entew'd the Hupa, 
if even the cohabitation have not yet taken piace. 

(7.) Before the final marriagn, the bridegroom obligates him- 
self in writing, termed Kethuba, tn a certain sum in favor of his 
bride, no leas than 200 dinars to a maiden, and a hundred to a 
widow. He may increase the sum as much as he pleases, Those- 
foih; the original sum and the Increase are equally valid. 

(XVT., 1.) The wife's dower brought from home, Nedunya, 
10 extra that promise. If the husband is responsible for its 
safety, he c^n administer it. If he is not responsible, she alone 
disposes of it.^ (The usufruct belongs to him in either case.) 

(2.) Even so is all other property of The wife, not given to 
the husband, and come to her after her marriage, all remains her 
own property and is to be disposed of by herself, the husband 
having no power over it. 

^Taavrai laurin, We-Eainn, pivhlMtlvQ and afflrmullvD uommandments. 
'31TO '033 ,702 tKV '033 
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(3.) As to the Keihuba, that cnnatitntos b debt of the hus- 
band to 1)e paid whun he dies or wheiQ he divorowt bia wife. (So 
is the dower she brings from hor parental home.) 

(X^^II., 1.) The widdw i« to be supported by the heirs 
during all the time of her widowhood, until she receives her legal 
endowment, Ketkuba and Xeduumh, or personal dower. Aa 
aoon as she aaks for that, she loses her right for support. 

(XIX., 1.) It ie a condition of the Kefhula that the Bona 
of the deceased wife inherited her legal eiidowmeiif, or Kclhuba 
proper, as also her extra personal dower, which she had brought 
in at her marriage. {Nedunya and Ketkuba both are known to 
the Haiuiiiurabi Code. 2250 B. C. In fact, many marital en- 
acttnenU'i are <vHTinKiri U> Wtth.) Thia ilonc, they inherit of the 
father's estate in equal shares with their brothers (of the other 
wives of the father). 

(3.) This takes place only when, after paying off such wifely 
endowments, there still iTniaina something to be divided out as 
inheritance to the si>nK from the father, which is a Scriptural 
duty (and must be fulfilled). 

The reader will see that the drift and spirit of the«e marriage 
and inheritance laws are hoary, cAtnocived in the Oriental atmos- 
phere, that of polygamy, with divers seta of children, many 
famitiea and households and iuteresU under one pairr faniiliajt, 
the jealousy among the heirs and the rapflcity of the several 
stopmothers and wives. Hence the great anxiety of the law 
for the interests of the juvenile orphans and heirs, and its sus- 
picions of dcRipning, nnscrupnloua slepniotbers and quarrelling 
multiple widows of the same husband, now in the grave. 

(2.-5.) Before she receives her dower etc she ia to be, by the 
heirs, aupporterl, elorhed, furnished and housed, in the same 
dwelling and with the same furniture and slaves as durinp her 
marital life; she uses the identical houae, household goods, slave* 
etc that she did during her husband's Life . . . The heirs can- 
not sell that dwelling. uleuHils, furniture; aa long as they are of 
usage she uses them. ^Hieu sick she must be taken care of, and 
when dead, honorably burie<l by the heirs. 
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(XIX., 10.) It is a cunUitiuD of thf Kethuba that the daxigh- 
ters are to ho supported from the father's e«t&t«} until their be- 
trothal or adult Hfv. 

(11.) Of the same fatherly estate the daughters receive their 
food, clothitijE and dwelling, just as the widow does; for such 
support of (he widow and her daughlera the father's estate is 
Bold, ex'en without public auction, hakknisa. with the only dif- 
ference that the widow is supported according to (her and her 
husband's) dignity and station, whilst the daughters obtain only 
juHt the neceaaarieft of lifp. Thc-y are not obligated to any oath, 
whilst the widow is lo swear that she has not misappropriatod 
anything of the ratate not hi^rs. 

(12.) That support, etc. of the widow and her daughters, and 
the inheriting by her sons of her endowment and dower, takes 
place only then when the Kethuba etc, docnmenta are produced. 
If such documents do not exist, it is a^utuiiuil that the mother 
had resigned them. But if it is not cui^Iomary to write the 
Kelhuha (relying on the public law on marital rights), then it is 
valid (a sort of tacit rif^t, presumption). 

The endowment and the freo-will increase are treated alike. 
Whilst the home-dowcr is raiher rioglect^^d, lightly and differ- 
ently treated, because it is contrary to the spirit of the Orient 
for women to bring to their consort any dower. We must not 
forget that Judtea and Babylonia are close upon Arabia, where 
cuBtom established and Mohammed's taws confirme<l that the 
husband gets his wife be^t from the slave-iu<?rcbaut ! Such were 
then the peculiar conditions of society. 

(XX., 1.) It is a rabbinical ordinance to endow one's daugh- 
ter and have her married ; all according to the father's means. 
About 10 per cent, of his property is the aesiuaption. (Tho 
reader will reraemher ihat only sons inhcril<:*tl, nni daughters, 
when sons existed. This is in order not to alienate tho family 
acre and pass it unto another elan, if the daughters would inhei^ 
it. Their marriage portion was their sole inheritance. Here, too, 
is Oriental spirit prevailing. The antique agrarian laws die- 
tateil that : The man continued the family and the name, the 
woman stepped out and helped building another family and 
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name; hence no inheritance, besides the uiarriage dower. Ap- 
paivntly iu hoary limca man bought his wife and got no dower. 
Whctt marital candidates became rarer the fathers had to sup- 
ply a dower for their daughters, just as now in the Western 
world.) 

(2.) If the father is dead, his heire estimate the extent of hia 
liberality, and have her endowed, and married according to that 
estimate. 

(XXI., 1.) The profits of the work of a wife or whatever 
she gets, belong to her husband. Her work is just as custom 
prescrjlx-a in each coimtry. If no work is customary, she is 
still held to spin wool (idleness is prohibited, the same as loaf- 
ing, gowiping i^r CMjuetting.'t 

(3.) llowever large her home-dower may havf Im^u, she 
must not idle away hor time, because idleness induces immor- 
ality. 

(3.) For that same reason no husband shall bid his wife to 
Jo nothing; ratht<r shall he dismiss her and pay her the AV 
thuba. Every wife, even the richest, shall assist her husband at 
his toilet, at table, bod and drink, In all domestic activities, and 
in hnr leisure she spins wool ; all in private, not in pre.sence of, 
even, relatives (i. e., iu public she is the mistress, domina; in 
private, the wife.) 

(4.) All that she is to do and none else sball do it. however 
many servants she may have brought him; such are the special 
wifely duties. 

(5.) Poor men's wives have, besides, to do the baking, cook- 
ing, washing the clothes, suckling the children, tend to the 
domestic animals and grind the flour etc. If she brought him 
property or slaves, her work is decreased in proportion. 

(XXII., 1.) The husband inherits of his wife before eveiy- 
one else. 

(7.) Of all t-hc property of a woman iJio husband enjoys the 
yearly produce, as long m she lives, and when she dies, be in- 
herits all. If she sold anything of her privalti property, he is 
anyhow entitled to the produce (of the real property) as long 
as she lives; and when she dies he gets the property back of the 
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Injon; be is to return to them the purchBsc price she had re- 
ceived. 

(8.) Outsidf! property of hers (of which the husband never 
took any cognizance) is definitely sold and valid. 

The reader will hold in mind that all these intricate laws of 
husband, wife, wives* sons, daughters and several sets of chil- 
dren from difTerent wivca, arc the awkward and baneful results 
of the old social and domestic curae ■>£ polygamy, dominant in 
the Gentile world, hence in part in Israel, too, and against 
which envirouuieuLs the law struggled as well as it could. 

HABBQfiCAL Divorce Laws. 

(Maimonides Yad. Divorce Law.) Following up other 
texts, but chiefly that of V M., 24.1, largely discnaaed above, 
the Kabbis enacted that : 

(I., I.) A wife can bo divorced only by a written document, 
delivered into her hands, called "Oet." Scripture requires 
there these ten things; It must be done with the husband's free 
will; by a written act. declaring that, he divorces aTid dismisses 
her; that she is definitely repudiated by him; the Oet is to be 
written expressly for that purpose and for those parsons, lack> 
ing nothing else but delivery to her; it must be delivered to 
her; banded liefore witnesses; expressly as a letter of divorce; 
either the husband or his proxy should deliver it to her; other 
moments of the repudiating instrument, as the time, witnesses 
etc., are further rabbinical requirements (not mentioned in the 
Scriptures, but supplemented by the Rabbis). 

(3.) The huaband divorces her only by his free will; the 
wife ia divorced with or without her consent. (This last clause 
is the legal Oriental view, but the rabbinical morality rejected 

it) 

(IT.) In delivering t-o her the document he ia to aay to her: 
"This is thy letter of divorce." (All this is to be performed 
publicly.) 

12.-15.) It must be in presence of two witnesses, after read- 
ing it in their presence. Two witnesses must, furthermore, un- 
dersign the document. 
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(34.) Besides, it is rabljiuieally requm-i] that the names of 
the witneaaea be nienrionoii in the Get; they must sign their 
names in presence of each other; thv correct and explicit lime 
and place imist be mentioned therein, also, and the customary 
ora of the country. Some count after the Jewish Era (Crea- 
tion), others by that of Alexander, the Maeedonian (Seleucidffi). 
Many more details arc prescribeii for divorce. 

(n., 90.) Whenever the Court of Judgea deems it best and 
most reasonable for nil parties concerned ihat a man should di- 
vorce bia wife (in order to avoid some greater complications), 
then the Court may enforce even Wows and coin[«.'l the man to 
say: "I will (divorce her)," whereupon the Gel is to be writ- 
ten and delivered, and is valid; providt^d that it is just and 
moral and ibat by Scriptural ordinance he is bound to divorce 
her. 

Many himdreds of sueh sortinns of law have been enacted 
by the Rabbis on that head ; an entire treatise of the Talmud, 
Gitt'm, i» devoted to it. Alt possible and impossible ca^es are 
provided for, carefully discussed and settled; the juridical in- 
Btrujncnt proper, the Gci,. letter of divorce, is minutely dis- 
cussed, settled and described; the style, or forniulse, the words, 
the paper, the ink, the shape and length of the letters, all with 
the titrocst details and punctilioitsness, to do it according to 
law, and apparently with ihe object of tarrying and give the 
parties time to reconsider! And that o:stema] anxiety in form 
and shape and style, proves the rool inner anxiety of the rab- 
binical legalists and sincere moralists. It shows their conscien- 
tiousness and their scruples; that the onesided, Oriental prac- 
tioe of divorce is wrong and faulty; that it does not sqnam with 
the Mosaic morality and its theory of marriage. They felt that 
Biblical morality allows no repudiation, without grave cause, 
that the Asiatic uud barbarous custom of polygaioy and of 
one-sided divorce are heathen twins, resting upon force and slav- 
ery, not upon reason, right and freedom ; and that the tnie view 
of the Pentateuch concerning husband and wife is: ''Therefore 
shall man leave his father and his mother and cUug to his wife, 
and they form one person" (Gt^n., 2.24). This natural and Bib- 
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lical moral view, ihe Sfaamitite Schoi.>l rcmgnizod as Ihe only 
correct (mo, as the only tnie base and standpoint of « healthy 
itiarital le^iHlatiun, conducive to wwial welfare, llcnce that 
school stated that only infidolity niay he a valid cause for di- 
vorw; ulherwisf the e<injugal tic is eternally binding ami indis- 
soluble. Whilst the practical Hillolite School took Gejicsis, 11., 
24, only as an ideal, a morale, pium desideratum.; prautically^ 
they followed the generfll. Oriental cnatoms, that a man can re- 
pndiate hif wife at hi>> own will and for any cause he pleaaea. 
For long the Jewish Courts hesitated between these two views, 
benoe the anxiety, diversity and niulliplicity uf the divoroe pro* 
visions, so as to g^ve parties leisure and lime to reflect over the 
baneful re^ullii of tieparatiou. and see whether a compromise 
and jvcaoe are not preferable. 

TiEK B.\N OF R. Gkuhhom — Til]-; SlAiiaiAaH Ris(k 
Thus, the general, Oriental matrimonial practioe — in contra- 
diction with the literal and the moral aenac of 1 M., 2.24, and 
V M., 24.1 fiillowed in Jndsea also — contained several grave de- 
fects, viz: I. Folydainy, a man could marry several wives, to- 
gether; the man married the wounan, she did not marry him; 
whilst in the historical chapters of the Patriarchs we find mono^ 
amy to bo the rule and [Kilygamy as an anomaly, ever brought 
about by exccpiional eansfs. II. Divorce; divorce without 
cause, or without good cause. The Bible states the only cause to 
be Ervaih dabar. immorality. The Hillelitts were accomnicidat- 
ing, and, following the general custom. they allowed divoree,even 
"fur burning a dish, even when finding a prettier woman."' III. 
The man could repudiate without the consent of the woman; the 
least justifiable enaelnient. the most cniel blow to woman's posi- 
tion and dignity. Happily, the logic and the- morality of the Pen- 
tateuch gradually prevailed over barbarous ]>oIypamy, and prac- 
tically it bafl long ago gone out of usage iu Israel. Marriage and 
divorce were slowly being regulated by llie moral sense of the 
Bible, though the rabbinical Oriental concessions still lingered 

'So the Code of Hammumbl mtntionc dtvorcQ M n matter ot oourBe. tht 
hu»b»nd':4 prlv)l«g«, the right of the stronger. 
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on; occaaionally polygamy and one-sided divorce were yot, to be 
met with among the Jrws of the Orient, and even in the Occi- 
dent, until the advent of R. Gershom, who did away with that. 

Kabbcnii Gershom, son of Jehuda (960-1028), was the great 
Talmudical authority "f his age, an aj^ not much distinijiiislipil 
for high culture, rabbinical or scientific, among European Jews. 
He and his brother, R. Macher, had come to the Rhine provinces 
from Southern France, end imp&rtt'd there the stimulus to 
higher education, lie settled in ilayanoe and established there 
a Talmudical Academy, whereto many student* flocked. He 
waa termed the "light of the Diaspora." He was an excellent 
Talmud -teacher, wrote, first, iH>])ular commentaries thereon, and 
was soon rccogni/^ as the rabbinical authority there, the Oaon 
of the V^cst. It is thia R. Gershom, of Hayaace, who enacted 
several important improvements in behalf of the Western Jevs, 
and il was he who abolished legal polygamy. He furthermore 
declared that the woman's consent to the divorce is necessary; 
those transgressing that shall lapse into the ban and be excom- 
mnnieuted. And though he enacted this on his own authority, 
the Western Jews accepted his decrees as if coming from the 
Synedrion. It beeame law. The moral sena- of the Pcntatcueh 
had conquered and stimulated the civilized world, Jew and 
Christian. The <leep aense of I M., 2.34, and of V M., 24.1, 
long ago correctly interpreted by the Shammaites, at last was 
grasped and accepted ; polygamy and forcible repudiation were 
branded as illegal and wrong and ousted, though cauttoualy, 
from Israel's Code.^ 

There still remained one link and vestige of that old chain of 
slavery and polygamy, in the marriage ceremony and its for- 
mula, viz: There the bridegroom places a gold ring upon the 
finger of the bride, with the words; "Be thou consecrated unto 
me by this ring conforming to the customs of Moses and Israel." 
That had once its literal sense; it meant that the woman was 
acquired by the man,' that she consecrated herself to him and 
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owed tn hjm her all ; he was boumi to h^r juat as much as he 
was pleased ; he oonld marry other wives, besides her ; he could 
put her aside or divorce her; in one word, the marriage ooiitract 
was one-sided, not, by far, the Biblical one of mutuality and 
spontaneity. It was left to our present time to slop that loophole 
of polygamy, and ordain that marriage is reciprckcally and equal- 
ly binding. The bridal pair interchanges rings, each saying and 
accepting the dictum; ''By this ring be thou consecrated to me 
as my spouse" etc. This antiwers fully tn iho Mosaic ideal; it 
took <j\'er 3,000 years to make the ideal real. 

V M., 24. Awn 35. — Scrdrt Laws; Lrtixate MAKiirAOE. 

Chapters 24 and 25 of Deuteronomy contain many more 
Teraes bearing upon our theme, the humanity and charity of the 
Pentateuch, themes which we have discussed already, either in 
this treatise or in the preceding one ('"Spirit of the Biblical 
Legislation"). \Vt shall give them here but a cursory mention- 
ing: (V M., 24,5) : "When a man has recently married a wife, 
he shall not go forth in tbi' army ; ho shall bo exempti-d . . . 
and stay at his home for a yeav, and render his wife happy," — 
No modern lawgiver ever had such a humane cons id oration. — 
(24.6) : "Ifo one shaH take in pawn the stones of the mill, for 
that is pawning life." — We have seen here in rudiment the Ex- 
emption Law of Hosaism. — (24.10): ''Ijonding thy neighbor 
anything, thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge; 
but thou shalt wait outside, and the man, thy debtor, shall fetch 
and bring out to thee the pledge." — (*24.11): "And if he be 
poor, thou shalt return it to him at sunset for the night . . . 
that Ihvh may account that to thee for rigbteouaneas, and bless 
thee for it." — How considerate the Lawgiver is in the first verao 
for the feeling of the poor, and how provident he is in the sec- 
ond one for his humble comfort !1 Where do we find such a 
humane remark in the Roman Twelve Tables, or in tiie Laws 
of Hamiinirabi, hardly even in a modrrii Code? — (24.14): 
"Thou shalt not withhold the wages of the poor, bo he thy 
brother or a stranger (non-Jew), but thou shalt pay him, daily, 
bis wages, for he is destitute and his soul is waiting for that. 
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lest hp may cry to Gini on that accoiinl, aad that will be imputed 
to rhco 83 a sin." — How finel;,' is here religion pnlisLed in the 
r^ufic of justice! — (24.16) : "The parents shall not die for the 
children, nor the children for the parents. Everyone shall die 
for his own guilt."'— Babylonian, PhuuDieian. Roman, even Eu- 
ropean Modiffivul laws, made the entire family resi>onsible for 
the guLIt of one of il^i^mbere. — t24.lT) : "Thou ehalt not bend 
the right of the stranger (non-Jew) and the orphan, nur take in 
pledge the dress of the widow. Remember thou wast a (poor) 
slave in Egjpt, tkfrefore God tiids ihee (be sympatheticj to do 
this.**— Think a little: In this twentieth century our laws and 
our practice discriminate yet between native and forpipier, co- 
roligioniat and not. Mosaism pleads for the rights of the native 
poor, the Gentile poor, the (irphan and the widow, in one line, 
in one and the same breath I And not alone for the jn^ice dne 
to them, hut also for charity, to be extended to them alt alike. 
The Rabhia recommend the same juatiee and the same charity, 
as due to everyone, without any creed discrimination. So we 
read (24.19) : '"Part of thy wheat crop, thy oil crop and thy 
vine crop thou shalt leave to the stranger, the orphan and ihe 
widow. Remember thou hast been a (poor) slave in Egy]>t. Do 
thou this (aad be sjTnpathetic)."— (V M., 25.1-3): "When 
men will quarrel and be summoned before the judge. . . and it 
will be deemed fit to beat the guilty party, then the judge shall 
cause him to lie down, in his presence, and I» beaten, according 
lo his giiilt, to the number (of) foity stripes, not to exceed; 
lest, if be should exceed much over that — then thy brother would 
be lowered in thine eyes." — What sympathy with a poor sinner, 
punished, he is still thy brother !— (2.'J.4) : "Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the ox when he thresheth (thy grain)" — So plain, yet sub- 
lime; sympathy even with brutes. — (95.5): "If brothers dwell 
together, and one of them die without child, then the widow shall 
not leave the house and go to a atranger; her hnaband'a brother 
ijhall mai'i-y and take her a^ hh wife. And the first-born child 
(bom of that marriage) shall succeed to the name of the dead 
brother, that his name shall not be blotted out yf Israel." — What 
grand benevolence, charity and wisdom are here exhibited to 
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nc dead brother, his (mxt widow and his posthumous, ndoptpd 
child I His wife sliall nol he estranged to hia and her hume, 
and his name shall Ik- pt-rpeniated bv the child; his farm shall 
nut be alienated, but stay tugc^tber with hid name, hi? wife and 
hia heir. So many considerations are ecntraliz^'il in one fcxrua! 
What a nobUt, sweet, geneiwis sjr'miiathy, not sentimentality ! It 
is an effort to inunortalizo the dead in thia terrestrial world, to 
link together the menibera of the family, the soil, the past and 
the future, thr- individual and thn nation, into one indissoluble 
tie of solidarity. Wtiil, iu the face of such a code of fellow-feel- 
ing and broad humanitarian kiudliness, should their would-be 
critics reproach it with lack of sympathy V 

Some Gi-KA»iNG8 in Biblical Be.nkvolejick. Sympatut 
wiTu THE Poor. 

(V M., 15.1) : "At the end of (every) seven years thou ehalt 
hold a year of release ;'* via: "Let every creditor release his hand 
from the loan he had made to hia neighbor and not press (for 
payment) his debtor^ his brother (for what he has lent him), 
for it is a release instituted by God. The uou-Jew thou canst 
press, but what ihou hast lent to thy brother, thou shalt release 
thy hand from; that rhere toay l>o no paiii^-rs among you (no 
eternally debt-ridileu claes of people), and that God may ever 
biesi* thee in thy land" . . . 

We have previously' treated at large of this moat important 
and far-reaehing Koeifw^conomieal institution, as the cure of the 
ever- recurring "social problem" iu ancient, iu m<Mk'rii «□<! in 
present times, the question how to avoid the eternal clash be- 
tween the rich and the ixwr. Wo have seen that C?oinmuni3m 
aspires at the Utopia of altogether abolishing property, forget- 
ting that with that is altito abolitiheil tbe stimulant to work, lo ef- 
fort, and then society would starve. Others, ae Lycurgus, the 
Xazareau Ebionites, or J. J. RouKsean, Four,.iDr ete. have tried 
to limit and curtail individual nt^eds, and thus make over-aoqui- 
eition and fraud useless; but that leads rather to universal pau- 

■8«e my "Bible LcgbilAtXon" on thU, pa^e 1T9. 

■Sm bara above . . . auiJ - filbl» LagleUtlun," page S3. 
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perism than well-Uping. The Ppntatouch proposes another rem- 
edy, viz, acquisition, not accaparaticu ; the use, not the abuse^^ 
of induslrj- and economy. It legitiraia-s ownerabip, it 
crates profits and effort, it promises wealth as a reward for good- 
ness, but it ever reminds ua of our interest In the welfare of our 
nest, of our Bocial solidarity. Heuct our institution; Evei-y 
seventh year the poor who cannot pay his debts shall be freed of 
his obligations, his brother creditor shall totally annul and cancel 
them, for it is a Release Year, proclaimed by divine authority. 
For six years every citizen works and acquii-es for himself i in 
the seventh year he shall cancel all his poor fenow-eilizen*8 in- 
debtedness towards him, and this is ordained for the expreas 
purpose "that there shall no Btemal pauperism arm- omnng the 
people." In 15.7, the citizen is earnestly exhorted: Liberally to 
lend to the poor, not to hnjp-udgo him, not cunningly reckon out 
that when the Hclease Year arrives he would lone his hold upon 
his loan or goods; that would be mean. But he is ever to count 
upon the honest endeavor of the debtor to pay, when he is able. 
^Vnd if he is unable, the seventh year shall annul and cancel the 
debt. Else pauperism, insolvency and euslavement of the poor 
to the rich would be the result, aud sixiial decadence ruin the 
State, Even so it was in Rome, Corinth, Antiochia, Athena eto. 
Sparta alone postiwiied it fur a few centuries by keeping up an 
artificial contempt of individual hoarding. 

The Bible under primitive, patriotic, social conditions, pro- 
poses here its own panawa. a heroic remedy. It appeals to the 
hearty, ethical and rational sense of fellow-feeling, In the true 
and real inlcrcata which rational men over should have in their 
mutual well-being. True to its theocratic and clhieal State- 
Church and people-conception, viz, a society for the promotion 
of mutual happiness and improvement, and standing on the prin- 
ciples of virtue, fioHdnrity and duty — virtue, duty and solidarity 
are appealed to as the correctives of the social vices. N'o Uto- 
pias, no continual self-.sacrifice. no aaectisin, no hypocritical pov- 
erty and abstinence. No I people shall work and acquire fori 
themselves aud their families. But no abuse, no cruel, fiendisi 
competition. Live and let live. Eveiy seventh year aud every 
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seven times seven years ho]>e1e6s debts shaU Ixr canceled^ aban- 
doned, and a free, debtlcsa society re-established and maintaiu(*d. 
That this has nut been tried proves nothing against its feaat- 
bility. Future political wisdmu may try it yet. 

All te:itH on unr theme carefully examined, there remains not 
a shadow of a doubt that the Pentateuch intended by the Roleaae 
Year a total ndinqnishmcni and dc£aite abandonment, not a 
mere postponement, of debts. Every seventh year waa to efface 
and blot out all indebtedness, nil diatinetiuns between creditor 
and debtor, and thus make pauperism impossible. Therefore 
only the feUow-Israelite could enjoy of that great privilt^. Of 
course, this was caleulnt*^-d for an ideal, primitive, non-oommer- 
ciul, wise and uuseltish, democratic Conimuuwealth. Hence, 
when, after the Maccabeun rise, Israel became, espe^rially ita 
millions out of Judtea, largely a great inter national, couimercial 
federation, Hillel, at the head of the Pharisees, the party of 
concession, improvement and accommodation to the new environ- 
ments, had DO scruples to disestablish that ideal institution, en- 
aeted under quite other, yea, opiMislte, social conditions. For his 
lime he enacted that the crctlitor c<iTihI stay the annulling effects 
of the letter of the Law, an<l that a public declaration by the 
bOourt made the debt valid and collectible after the Release Year 
had passed. This was the faiuuus Prosbal, postponement and 
nuu-forfeilure of the debt. That the Sanhedrin had received a 
bint to that effect from the Herodians is not impoaeible. 

In eorrnhoration of this far-reaching and, in the Pentateuch, 
very often allnded-to institution, we read (V M., Ki.T), close 
by: "If there will be a poor man, one of thy bretJiren, in thy 
land, harden not thy heart and close not thy hand against thy 
poor brother. No! open wide thy hand and lend him abun- 
dantly, even according to his needs. Take care that a mean 
oonaideration creep not into thy wicked sense, viis: The seventh 
year, 'the Release Year,' is near by, and thon wilt begrudge tiiy 
distressed brother, and not assist him, and he will call to Ihvh. 
No. Do give him, and for that sake thy God will biess thee. 
Indeed, there will ever be some poor in the land, therefore thou 
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shall ever bt' open-handwl to ihv jioor brother, thy eountry- 
man." 

Reader, March in hU the old and modem legislative litera- 
tures, |»oruse thdsc of UaiJiiiiiirabi, Lyuurgus, Solon, the XIT 
Tables, the Codiceti uf Jiiaiijiiau and Charlemagne, down to the 
Code Napoleon, and see if ytm find a passii^' i-oinparahlo io that 
quoted? Behold a legislation avowedly standing upon the solid 
roclc, the impavlial pi-inciplft 'if "Kyo for eye and tooth for 
tooth," that teaehes: "The poor thou ahalt not faror in justice," 
bill fOiiHidiT and protect the ]>oor in equiti/, in hie social help- 
leaane&s. Re owes you payment, if he can, hut not eternal in- 
debtednesa, not dependence am) final enfllaveinent, gcneratioa 
after generation, ending In wretched pauperism, in the social' 
cancer, our Social rrobleml Peru»e these eloquent, thrilling, 
deep-cutting lines. That fldamantine Lawgiver of the Lex Tali- 
onis, becomes so softened, so merciful, appeals to your heart and 
•your brain, not at all incompatible with money-lending. Be 
hold, he Hpares nothing, he strikes bard and lung upon the thick 
crust of egoism: "Have pity with thy coimtnTnan, the poor, 
thy brurher. assist hiiu in hii^ (li»tresrt, reduM- bim not to pau- 
perism ! What a sincere sympathy with human suffering I Whal 
a far-reaching, deep and wise ineight into political structures. 
Nineveh, PersepoHs, Antiochia, Babylon, Rome and Athens, 
even Sparta, fell becau^ the rich had lost all heart for their 
poor ooimtrymen ! 

JcsTicK AKt> Pity. 
(V M., 1G.19) : ''Judges and magistrat4-s Ihou nhalt appoint 
in all thy (('ityj guie,s, and they whall render judgment justly. 
Thou shalt not bend justice, not respect persons (not discriuii- 
natj- between ]>artios, so as to spare the poor or to connive with 
the strong), and not take a bribe . . . .Tusticn only thou shalt 
insist upon, that thou mayest lire and abide in the land God 
is giving thee." — The very same Lawgiver that is so tender and 
yielding in t-hc community on thp great, altruistic considerationaJ 
of social well-being, (he same is unbending and exacting in the 
Court of Justice. Here he insiats upon jnatico, strict, accurate, 
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slinrp, oqual jiiafiw. No two weights and measures, no respect, 
nor discrimiaation; to everyone his due! The confounding of 
justice with ayiiipathy is in part at the bottom of our social 
wrongs; each is often applied in the wrong place; each, with a 
selfish background in last resort, wrongiug one from pity for 
the other. 

To render justice is, and was, perhaps the main tank and 
duty of the State. So in Carthage and in Palestine the King 
was first termed Judge, Shojihet, the dispmwr of jusrico {Mtsh- 
pat). Now it is well known how this chief and paramount 
function was poorly executed in rhc ancient world, and oven to- 
day in semi -barbarous countries. Greece was notorious for her 
crirrupt jiiatiec. Even AriKtidea and Phoflion foil victims to it, 
not 1o speak of Theniistoclea or Alcibiade*. Venal oratora and 
demagogues gave phrases in place of fair judgment. The 
tragedy of Appina Clandiiw, Virginia and the Dcccmi-irs, the 
originators of the XIT Tables of Rome, is well known. The 
Stela of Hammiirabi is a monument of partial and eormpt jus- 
tice by the strong over the weak.' The corruption of the Rotnan 
Senatorial jndges was proverbial. Hannibal, Mithridates and 
Jupurtha made fun of Roman justice." But even Cataline, 
Csesar, Tiberius and Nerit openly deepiwd these Patrician 
judges, whom Cicero pompoualy terms: The citadel of the 
world.' But the Jenifiatemite Supreme Court never was accused 
of being open to sordid bribery. We read in the Talmud*, that 
the .Sanhcdrin onoc cited King Uyrkanos to appear before ita 
eourt in a suit against un^rupuloits Uerod, his proud slave-liou- 
tenant, later his soii-iu-law and last, supplanier and murderer, 
accused of having unlawfully executed a Jewish guerrilla-leader. 
The Chief of the Sanhedrin ordered Hyrkanos to stand up dur- 
ing the trial. But his colleagues deoHncd, silently, to concur in 

'696 further Mose» ami n«niniunibl p&nUl<tliKl. 

*S»e Sallust. *• War ot JuRurtba," "Borne the v«tud, awaltlog for herself 
the highest bld<)«i." TItl. Llvl. liber XXI. Bannlbal'e flrnt banuBue In 
Italy, contrasted with Bolplo's: the tJgsr and the lloo quarrelling over tha 
Bhe«(>. 

»Cicero "Cataline Oratlonea." 
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ihi» rigor. Uyrkanos toolt advantage and had Herod escape 
from the Court and the inmiiucnt risk of a public oondemnation. 
Then the Synhedrial Chief sarcastically reproached his col- 
leagues with their lack of foresight, predicting to them aud to 
the King the future usurpation of that same ambitious Ilerod. 
No Roman Senate ever dared to cnntrailict an emperor; Judaea 
alone well remembered; "Never to bias judgment." 

A POBTIOS TO THE FrBKDMAN. 

(V M., 15.12) : "If thy brutb«r, the Ebrew, be sold udu» 
thee, he ahall serve thee for six years; in the seventh thou shalt 
lei him go free. Aud wheu thou ueudest Uim free, do not let 
him go away empty-handed. Thou shall furnish him out of thy 
flockB, aud uf thy thre&hing floor aud thy wine-preas, wherewith 
God has blusHed thee. Remember, thou hast been a bondman 
in Egj'pt, aud God has rescued thee; therefore, I bid thee thia 
(liberality) : T^^t it not \>v- hard unlu thee to let him go away 
free (for double the task of a hired laborer has he worked for 
thee during the six ycara', and God has hlr-saed thee in all thon 
didst." Here, too, we find the deej) commiseration of the Law 
with the victims of the great social wrongs. Here, too, it pro- 
vides against slavery and pauperism. The fellow-Hebrew could 
Bcrve but six years; he was to be treati'd humanely; he evpr was 
considered a brother and felluw-citixeii; his family could never 
be enslaved or pawned ; and on leaving he was entitled to a por- 
tion. The Hebrew maid-servant was treated with even greater 
consideration.' As to the boring of the e&r, in case the Jewish 
slave obstinately desired to stay with his roaster, we have 
discussed it above. That was the general custom in the Orient. 
The Code of Hammurabi mentions it as such. It may have 
meant to symbolizo the slaves' anm-isation and JdentitifHtion 
with the master's family. Perhaps, even xmder the circum* 
stances, it may have been considered as a virtue of fidelity, ad- 
herenoo and splf-sacrifice. So, for instance, when he had a slave- 
wife and children with her, or any other show of special attach- 

•TMa Is lbs real sans* uf t^s vnrae. 

*8e« "Mbls LaglBlatlon " and here above. 
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mnOLt to tLe patroa. The Taliuud considers it ratiier as a mark 
of ingrained baseness, servility and moral degradation.' This 
difference of viewpoint is natural. In tlw Babylonian and the 
Roman world, renunciation of one's own, original nationaliiy 
and affiliation with that of (he dominant race and thf master 
was favored and hBiico eonsidered a virtue; in the Judaian 
world, scattered everywhere, it was regarded as a crime and a 
shame, apostasy I For Rome and Babylon le^slaU'd as conqner- 
ors ever do for the conquered; Judsfa enacted by sympathetic 
lawgivers for a free people, dispcrspd, still ideally united by 
blood, history and law. Hence the sincerity and integrity of 
the latter, and the double-facednesa of the former. The first con- 
secrated their personal inl^'rest ; the latter did what is right at all 
times and in u\\ circumstances, absolutely. Hence, boring tlio 
ear was in Judfea a mark of infamy; with the lloraan conquer- 
ors it was a title of distinction. 

TUE TllBEE TeASLT HoLlDATS. 

V M., 10.1, institutes the three ancient yearly. Biblical holi- 
days — the Feast of Passover, that of Weeks, and that of B«>oth» 
Thoee were the original, naturalistic, national and agricultural 
feasts, all connected with the yearly seasons of spring, summer 
and autumn,; with the beginning and the close of the grain and 
the fruit harvests. They were observed by all antique nationali- 
ties and races. The Book of T^viticus adds two further solemni- 
ties, originally Jewish, not of a rejoicing and social character, 
but solely religious and individual, which during the Second 
Commonwealth and in all the centuries since that time have 
fboconio the center and climax of Israel's worship^the New- 
' Year and ihoAtoneiuent-Day.' Scrue aualogV'WJth these Penituu- 
tial Days we may meet also in the ancient world, but there bear- 



■eMaUmonlilas, TwI. Treatliw. Klitfis. Hllkb. Melaklro. 
%W lUre dbflvfi and lu my " Blbk HuUduy»»." Bftl>yli>n tiod • yoftrly, 
raost solemn New-Year's Day. ooinblEiIng the aharanter of balb thMo so)- 
«inn days. Tbe Chrlsttaii churchPS hav* no eqiilvalftnt to t.hflafl two dayn. 
Ptty ! tiiity ({rMtitly contribute Ut utibtr out the believer, yes. any thinking 
persgo, sod, well-utilized, bring moral ]mprov«iDttiit, a b«ialtliler tone. Into 
(«ocl«ty. 
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ing tho stamp of rank myths and polTtheism; whUat in JndtDa 
they Ifreathed |iuro iiioiiotlu^JKm and edification. The icadiug 
feature of these first-named three naturalistic festivals are hu- 
mauo sociability, fraternizing nationality, noble solidarity and 
sweet charity. The adults nf the Jewish nation were to ap])rar 
in the national capital, at its sacred capitol, the Temple, and 
there worship, eat and drink and be happy together : "Thou shalt 
rejoice before the Eternal, thy God, ihou, thy son and thy 
daughter, thy male and female servants, the Levite of thy pre- 
cincts, the stranger, the orphan and the widow rc-sidiug near 
^u." This means our modem humanity. Here grew up and 
was cemented the Hebrew nationality, the one confederated peo- 
ple out of the Twelve Tribes, the ])attnTn of the Amoricau 
United States. The creed, the country, the fraternal, tribal and 
racial unity and, chief of all, the Hebraic solidarity and charity, 
grew up on this soil. 

ClTI£8 OF HeFCOE. 

(V M., 19.3) : "Three cities thou shalt set apart in thy 
laud . . . And these shall serve as an asylum for anyone slay- 
ing a man, viz: Whosoever will smite his next unintentionally 
. . . not having been pMviously his enemy ... he shall flee 
tutto (and find refuge in) one of theee cities and ehall live there. 
Lest the (nearest, relative) blood-avenger, in his anger, would 
run after the (innooout) manslayer, reach and kill him, though 
he deserves not death ... And when God will extend thy 
boundaries . . . thou shalt add three further cities to those 
three . . . that no innncent blood may be spilt in thy land" . . . 
"But if the man-slayer actually was an enemy of the killed one, 
wbeix he waylaid bitri, rose upon and smote him who died, and 
he thereupon escape into one of these cities, then the City Elders 
shall send and take him away fmm thenoe, and hand him over 
to the blood-avenger, that hv may die; have uo pity <>u him, but 
dear away innocent blood from Israel, that it may be well with 
thee." Here is apparently a hoary, primitive provision, but full 
of excellent sense and benevolence in a scattered society where 
B«tf-hel]> ia jmramount, 

Fluegal's '• Humanity. BeD«rol»iio« and Charity of tb« PitaUiouoh." 
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At all times and in most cases of apparent murder, it will not 
always be perfectly clear, whether the inunler was premediuted 
and committed willfully and intentionally, or not. The first 
and greatest duty in primitive society, of tbe ueareJil kluaman 
and heir of a man, was to avenge his relative ujion his m^acher- 
0U8 slayer, even upon his entire l.ril)e. This fuiiuly vendetta op- 
pears to have been among the most venerable, uncontested and 
sacred duties of a blood-relation, well cslablished among nearly 
all ancient tribea. Now, aa in most of caaes, the nioo distinction 
between a wilful murderer, a ni^tigunt blumtei'er and an iuno- 
eenf, accidental manalayer is not always clear, charitable insti- 
tutions and saored placen have been conttecrated from times im* 
memorial for unintentional miinlerera, to screen fluch, aa all 
persecuted inaocenee, aud Kecure peace and protectitm to all the 
'veak and the vanquished. Soon the original object was lost of 
sight, and it was ]>opuIarly assumed that the sacre<I place itself, 
the altar, the Ranottiary with its grove and precincts, atone for 
and purify even crime, even actual murder f\c. So criminals, 
exposed to the vengeance of the blood^BVcnger or of the stato, 
took refuge in such places of ast/lvm. All the leading ancient 
temples etc. had the privilege of snch immunity. The criminals 
of every kind flrx'ked to and haunted such [ducfei, whiUt the pur© 
and the innocent felt unsafe in these haunts. From Pagan 
places and altarit in antique times, it passe*! to modem temples, 
churches, moMjues, pagmlas and marts. Such sa^^n-d asylums 
were yet the leading ehnivhea ami mosques during the Middle 
Ages. They wcro infinitely more frequent in antiquity. To 
such enrironment-s, precarious justice and doubtful plac-es of 
refuge our test alludes. Here the Lawgiver eojws with the 
reigning prejudioea, abuwa and nced-t, the defective means of 
civil coercion and good government. The notion and office of 
the "hli-iod-a\-enger" he allows to stand. Bnt he tries to discrim- 
inate between tlic intentional and the uon-intentiunal criminal 
deed; to protect the innocent and unconscious manstayer, and to 
puish the wilful and astute waylaying murderer. He ordains 
such places of refuge to he publicly set apart and good roada 
oongtructed to reach them ; but expressly declares that not the 
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pljicp, the altar' or the sanctuary protect, but solely the inni>ccncM> 
of the sufipected runaway man. If he be the enemy of the killed 
man, if be was waylaying hiin and Biniting hiin, that conveys the 
strong preauniptioD that he had wilfully and intentionally killed 
him, and though there be no witnesHes. he shall be delivered tc 
the blood -avenger and die by his hand. Hew we find great wis- 
dom and hiimaniiy displayed to do jnHtice ir> all pai-lies con- 
cerned, considering the primitive times and thn environments of 
oounte.all that h old and defunct. Rabbinical juri^rudence alto- 
gether abolished the right of the hoarj* "blood-avenger." Only 
the courts put a man to death, upon two witnesses testifying to 
clear isctM etc. Still, such asiylunui long continued to exiivt, not 
to screen against unreasoning vendetta or bold criminals and 
malefactors, but as an adequate punishment for unintentional 
manalayere. Whosoever had the misfortune of causing the death 
of a neighbor, even unwittingly, was to go into exile, since some 
stain or guilt ever remain attached to his name and person. 
Here is jnatioe and benevolence, both, at the bottom of the insti- 
tution, but still standing upon the eternal rock of equality: 
"Life for life, eye for eye, foot for foot." (Id., 19, 91.) .\ head 
of adamant with a heart of sweet fragrance of benevolence had 
this, our Great Moaeal 

Laws ov Was. 
(V M., 30.1) : "When thou goest forth to war against ll^ 
enemy and seest (a great multitude of) horaes, chariot and foot, 
in larger numbera than thou art, be not afraid, God is with thee 
• ■ ■ Then the priesl i^ball step up uud address the people thus: 
Hear, O Israel, you are ready for battle, be not dismayed, fear 
not and bo not anxious, God goes with you to assist you. Then 
the leadera shall harangue the people thus : Whosoever has built 
a houao and not inaugurated it, let him go home and occupy bis 
house. Whosoever has planted a vineyard and not gathered its 
fruit, may return home and enjoy it. And whosoever is he- 



'll M. 21-14 .niD^ «npn "nans tJjns Even the Priest at the altar! 
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trothed to a wuiiian attcl ha^ not wedded her, go home and wed, 
that he may not die in hattl<- and another do it in hia stpsd. ^Vnd 
wLosover is afraid and discouraged, ahall rt'tum home and not 
discourage his brethren." Th<»e are weighty vi^rses for our con- 
sideration. 

Here, again, we find thn salient, uncommon and benevolent 
good sense of the Lawgiver, uniting sympathy with stern neces- 
sity, the poa.'^ible good with the unavoidable hard facts of hiiinau 
raffairs. Men will differ in opinion, in interests, in predilections, 
'finally, and as, via ultima ratio, will come to blows, appeal to 
arms and decide by force. What, then, may be done to mitigate 
Bueh awful conditions? The Law can only, as nmch aa possible, 
cireiinisc'ribe and limit the extent of the evil : "Tf tbnu goest to 
war against thy cneray" . . . Reflect well ; do you make war 
upon your enemy — indeed, your enemy ? Can he not yet be 
your friend * Do you not attapk him, jierhape, unjustly i Could 
not your differences be adjusted ? Ts not tho right halfway be- 
tween both of you i Could you not adjust it by fair comproioiee 
and arbitration ? But you claim, you feel it, dear and plain, 
that the whole right is on your side and the whole wrong on 
his, and you appeal, in last resort, to the God of Anns. Then be 
strong in your oonsciencel Be sure the God of Arms, reason 
and justice Is with you and will help you, even against numbers 
and the larger artillery! Still, you fear and tremble! Then 
here i^ hypocrisy and boastfulness, and you had better not fight. 
If your moral conscienoe he stroog and sure that yon arc right^ 
then you have the best chances to po8i«e.ss the greater might. The 
juat party having also courage, will ever inspire respect and 
soon even terror to a niffiim enemy having but the fist. This 
psychology will ever be proven and corroborated by facts and 
history, even at the moment these lines arc written.* Compare 
and collate history and psychotogj' with our text, and you will 
find its snggestions all to the point, an oxceUcnt code of war and 
of international law, even today. Even that gi'uiim of war, 
Bonaparte, at last recognized the might of right over artillery. 



■Tho Ruseo-Japuieaa '^V*r, iDO'l. Majr. 
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Now, with all just national causes for war, it is still possible 
that single parties mny have reason to deprecate and abhor war. 
Such individuals will be faint-hearted, and to eompel them to 
what is repugnant to their innermottt nature, is detrimental to 
their courageous cnmrttdes and the warring people. Their mis- 
givings may well ho contapious and affeet the entire army. 
Hence cr>mes the Lawgiver's ])rudeuoe and his magnanimity not 
to insist upon sneh exceptional individuals to fight when they 
show fair eausf tv stay home and not to exjKise themselves use- 
lessly to the chances of death. A man entirely engrossed by 
home, wife and estate can do little to gain victory and much to 
lose it* I*t him, then, gti home! But Preaident Lincoln, on 
such an occasion, remarked: "Then all my soldiers will find ex- 
cuse, go home and none he lofr to fight." WoH, if a eomniander 
is aware of such conditions, then he had better disband and go 
to arbitration or to submit ; unwilling soldiers ever count for the 
enemy. Just the recent sucoosaes of small Japan over the Rua- 
sUd colossus, can be best accounted for on such moral grounds. 
By the same reason will be explained the long victorious march 
of the French revolutionary armies, as well as the final over- 
throw of "Napoleon I. 

(V M., 20.10). The war-law continues: "If thou approach- 
Bt a city to fight her, thou shalt first offer her peace. If she ac- 
-feepts peace and surrenders, then her people shall serve thee and 
be tributary to thee. But if she make war and God delivers her 
into thy hand, then her male population may be destroyed (as 
irreconcilabh" foes), but the women and children . . . shall 
be spared, they and all her wealth are thy booty of war." Com- 
paring these verses with the war-rules in ancient times, and even 
in Mcdiipval ages, we find them humane and tjioughtful, calcu- 
lated to appeaim anger, eoneiliate men, make them submit m ne- 
cessity and gradually bring about good-will, a better understand- 
ing, peaoe and amalgamation of the contending raofs and nation- 
alities. Tt is a way to fuse gradually classes and tribcJi under 
the preponderance of the most capable ones. Of course that 
smacks of the Biamarckian coment, the "blood and iron policy." 
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But in priioitivc times it was advisable, feasible. That ihe Law* 
giver made oxoeption with the native seven tribes of Cauaau, 
declaring: "Not to let live any soul of thetn," he motives that 
rigor b; : "That they Rhall not iuuro thee to imitate iJioir abomi- 
nations, done for the sake of their goda, and thns sin against 
Ihvh" . . . We are too far from those times to judge. Appar- 
ently the Lawgiver JeprecatL-d their amalgamation. The abun- 
dant examples of revolting lioentiousnej4<^i, eoarsp idolatry, cmel* 
ty, aacrificing of children, nnnatiiral vices and profiR unchastity 
(Midyan and Moab), the cruel priestcraft and niae, ncero- 
mancy, dangerous superstitions, treachery «ml faithlessness 
(Tyre, Carthage, Pygmalion'), ao often and bitterly alluded to 
in the Bible, prove that the rigors of the Lawgiver were well 
founded. Ilia warnings wero not heeded; the Israelites did 
amalgamate with the Canaanitcs, and hence came the national 
troubles, idolatry, secession, entangling alliances and destruc- 
tion by Sargon, Salmaner^^r and Nebuchadnezzar. 

ilvsTF-RIOUS MCRDEB. 

(V 31., 21.1); *'When a slain person be found in the field, 
and it is not knnwn who slew it, thon the KlHcrs and judges shall 
go forth and measure the distances to the cities around the corpse 
found. Whereupon the Kltlrrs frrmi the ('ity nearest to it shall 
take a heifer us yet untoiled with and unyoked, and bring her 
down to the running atreaiii (close by), and break down the neck 
of the heifer over the stream, and the priests and all iho Elders 
of that nearest city shall wash their hands over the heifer . . . 
and shall loudly declare: Our hands did not shed this blood, nor 
have our eyes seen who did it. Grant ])ardou, O Ihvh, to thy 
people, redeemed by thee, and do not lay innocent hloml at the 
ciiarge of Israel" . . . According to tradition the heifer was 
buriMi. The murderer, if later discovered, suffered death. The 
entire ceremony was deemed a kind of expiatory sacrifice, an 
atonenient. for the crime against God and the human victim, and 
a solemn manifestation of grief at the loess of hu m a n life. The 

'Bee TIrgU'B Aeneae and Oldo; her flerw [>BMiloiia and deeperatioo; or 
CI*0|>atra'R (of Egypt) omoura. IntrlKues and tragic end. 
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symbolical oerpmony meant strikingly to deolflTe abhorrence of 
murder ; it called public attentiou to Uu- miirdcrer. and Bolenmly 
avcrrof) the innoct^nce of the Eldcrfl of tho foul crime perpe- 
trated. It further testifies to the primitiveneas of the Law, by 
its very naivity and antique furms. The limes of the astute Sel- 
eueidiD, Ptolomeans and the Roman emperors are too worldly for 
such naive appeals to the Deity, lint even the epoch of the ear- 
lier Aesyrian. and Babylonian world-cuuquerors clashes with 
such pious invocations and supernatural attestations. At the 
same time it shows great sulii^itudi- for justice and for bumaa 
life, fear and reverfniw of God, tbe horror of murder and vio- 
lence, and the tender sympathy with the rictim thereof, invoking 
Divine justice upon tln^ perpetrator as yet nndiacovered. Its 
purity, its faith and its symbolism, it« means and lU scope, the 
entire touching ceremony amidst such a concourse of t,hc people, 
all ]iroves, bfsides its very early date, the anxious benevolence, 
coupled with the love of justice of the Deuteronomist/ 

Othek Sympathetic Vkkseb. 

To the same high senf»e for universal justice, solidarity and 
mutual services among fellow-eitizens point the following verso: 
(V M., 22.): "When thou aecst the ox or the sheep of thy 
brother going astray, do not look away, but bring them back to 
thy brother. And if lie be not near by, htmce unloiown to thee, 
thou shalt take it into thy house, and when he inquires for it, 
thou 8balt return it to him. . . . Nor canst thou see thy broth- 
er's ass or ox falling ou the road and not care about them. N^o; 
thou shall indeed help him to raise them (from the ground)." 
Here is inculcated good-witl towards man and beaat, commented 
upon elsewhere. Such laws, loo, puiut to a very early time of 
composition, Israel being still generally agricultural. 

(V M., 22.5) : "A woman shall not dresa as a man, nor a man 
us a woman. An abomination to Qod is he vr\-Q do&} that." 



'See Uaimoold. Yiu3. H. Rozonh, VI, IX uid X. Such paitAaK^o *re 
amonK tbose many more wbtch Induce Profitieor A, U. Saj^cu U> give to the 
Fifth Book ()f UoBOs a b; far older age than tbat of Jeremiah, (In a recent 
letter Cn ma). 
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imong the Ph(i>ntuianH, Caiiaanitctt aiid Babyloniaiii tb<; licoo- 
tions Astarta cult waa extensively practiced. T<^iii|)k-< au*! 
priests atlmiDiatcred to it. Unehastity and libertinage wri* 
wpctwl into holy, <^i^•ine een-iicc. Tho despicable human tools 
thereof were ileclawd as "qadcsh" (holy) and "qadetha," males 
and females cx^naecrated to the VeuuB senice. Such men were 
dressed as women and such women dressed as men. To these the 
text applies: "Both are abominations to the Eternal." So, V 
M., 23 : '"There shall be no qadeaha nor qade$h among the L-liil- 
dren of Israel, 'nor shall a harlot's hire be consecrated to the 
Temple* '^— all these were Cauaauitc customs. On the extensive 
and thorough Mosaic legislation againeit lewdness and in behalf 
of chastity of men and womou, of marriflgv and purity, we have 
treated at large iu our "Mosaic Diet and Hygiene." In a hun- 
dred places the Pentateuch battles against the Canaanite fonl 
concewions to tho weakness of the seximl propensities, and this 
explains its rigid proscription of those races, natives of Pales- 
tine; it was simply a quarantine measui-e, to preaervo the bodily 
and mental health of the young Hebraic nationality, then receab 
ly having occupied those regions. 

"To make a balustrade or inclosure to the roof" (V M., 33.8), 
is likewise a healthy humanitarian public polic* measure, to pre- 
vent accidents, the Oriental often using his roof for fresh air. — 
Not to mix different kinds of grains in sowing (Id., 22.9), is 
an agricultural preventive police measure. — Not to till the 
ground with ox and obs together (Id., 22.10), has a double 
ground, economical and humflnitarian, to prevent cnielty to ani- 
mals and unnatural mixing of brutes. — Not to dress in wool 
and linen together, that probably aimed against the imitation of 
heathen priestly practices of that kind (Id.^ 22.11). Instead of 
ihflt the Lawgiver recommends ''fringes'' at the four ends of the 
garment, the Simla or shawl. (See Religious Rites and viowe, 
Diet and Hygiene, on that theme.) Tradition treats largely of 
three sorts of such forbidden mixtures {kelaim'). (IU M., 19. 
ID), viz: Not to pair and mix up diverse kinds of bnites in 
breeding; of grain in sowing, and of materials iu man's clothes, 
an wool and lineji. The Mishna Kelaim, 2G, forbids the pair- 
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ing and laboring tugetlit^r uf diver»> brutes. (Sbulkau Aruch 
loroh Doab, 297.) Mi»bna Kelaim, I., 1, treats ot' mixtures in, 
HeedH. lureh Deah, mixturea of treeH, vine and seed. Mixtarcs 
in drt^ss-matcrinU (Shaataez) is treated in M. Kelauu, 9, aud 
loreh Deah, 298 etc. The etymology' of Sbaatncz is uncertain ; 
it appears to be sjnonynions with Kelaim, improper mixtures. 
Sacrod Writ aims at preserving pure nature, and deprwi-ales any 
adulteration and baetard products by unnatural procesdoa in 
vogup among ihe cornipi. CanaaniU's (also elaewbere, now) es- 
pecially loathed by the Mosaic lawgiver. 

We discussed the following verses previously, and are here 
brief: (V M., 24.5) ; A newly married man is exempt from go- 
ing to war, exempt from all public obligations; he shall stay at 
home for the first year and be happy with his new wife. This is 
i>[ienly a cumuJative reoommendation of fitness, benovnloneo and 
census. — (Id., 24. 6) : Man shall not take to pledge the mill- 
Btonpft (of the debtor), for that would be pawning life. "Thou 
sbalt not take in pledge the raiment of a widow (Id., 17), even 
a rich one," say the Knbbis. All these are dictates of wisdom 
united to charity. The shawl, Salma or Simla, of a poor man 
was to be returned to him every evening (IT M., 22.35). That 
\fi the exemption law of Mcsaism, enlarged U]>rin in the Talmud. 
These additional remarks are to complete llie previous exegefiin 
of theee veraes. 

Pledge or the Poob. 

Here is another aweet law of exemption in favor of the poor 
debtor, corroborating the above-mentioned recommend atinns of 
sparing distressed deblors and of mercy to take the place of jus- 
tice: (V M., 24.10) : "When thou lendeat aughi Jo thy brother,' 
do not enter his house to take his pledge, but stay outaide, and 
he, thy debtor, shall bring out to thee his pledge. And if he be 
poor, do not pass the night with his pledge, but, indeed, return it 
to him at sunaet, that he may sleep with its Simla (shawl) and 
bless thee, and this will be accounted to thee as a benevolent act 
before thy God." This is one of those fine passages of noble hu- 
manity and philanthropy which prove the true divinity of the 
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Biblc^ its inspiration from the highest Source of goodness aail 
wi^om, and which had umde it tbt> Book of Maukiuii, of all 
race« iiud ciiuieB. It is Dot a uuU«ction of scattered treatiaes 
bailiug from diverse placet), ceuluries aiid bunds, a& deemed hy 
some "Higher Critics" and gratuitously assented to by the igno- 
rant, juan'el -loving crowd of imitators. 

Thb Workinomas's Hiub. 

(V M., 24.14) : "Thon ahalt not unjustly withhold the wages 
of the poor, be it of thy brother or of the tstrauger iu thy laud. 
()n the very same day give him his wages, for he is poor and 
looku up to it. Lot him not cry t« God, and it will bu aocuuuted 
to thee a sin."— (V M., 35.18) : "Thou shall uot bend iu judg- 
ment the right oi the 8traugt.*r and of the orphan. Remember, 
thou hast been a slave in Egjpt and (.KhI lias roscuoJ ihee." — 
(Id., 24.19) : "When thou cuttest down the harvest of thy field 
and forgetteat a shr^af, do not go back and fetch it, but leave it 
to the (poor) stranger, the orphan and the widow; the same do 
when gathering in tlie produce of thy olive trees and thy vine- 
yard . . . that God may bless thee in all thy handiwork." 

(V M., 25.2) : "When the judge will find (corporal) puniah- 
uient due to the wicked party, according to hia guilt he shall 
have him chas(iAi.'d (but) in hii^ own presence, and not over forty 
stripe;), that thy brother shall not be (lowered) despised in thine 
eyes.'' The Codes of Hauiiuurabi, that of the XII Tables, of 
Justinian, and even modem Codes rai"ely have that noble trait 
ijf cleiiipucy : A felbiw-mau is, alone here, even when guilty, ever 
a brother (V M., 25.1). — "Do not muzzle an ox when he 
Ihre^btw (thy com)" (Id., 4), ia another mark of sympathy 
even fnr the working brute, and a token of economical wisdom 
over auil above ; what is just is al^o jtriident. As prerions stones, 
•0 these verses sparkle in different directions, and therefore w« 
had to treat them re|M-atedly to show their didereni bearings and 
many-rtidedness. 

We have previously contemplated the lyevirate's Law, with ita 
manifold ethical, agrarian, tribal and spiritual aspects. We 
shall here add but «ae feature. Custom ordaiued and the Law 
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oonformed to it, that the widow of a childless drad brother shall 
be marri(*{l hy tho surviving bmthor, aud that their tirst-bom 
son assume and continue the name of the childless man dead. If 
he refuses to marry her, then (V U., 35.9) she, thai brother's 
widow, shall apjK-ar with him bt^fore the Elders, take off the 
shoe from his foot, then spit out in his presence and say: "Thus 
shall be done to the man who refuses to huUd the bouse of his 
brother." That symbolism of olden times, hoary and old as it 
is, is telling. In. ono and the same breath the widow shows her 
readiness to perform her wifely duties, aa once to the dead, so 
now to his living brother, and the contempt the latter oetenaibly 
deserves in refusing to do his duty to the dead brother and to 
his widow, from mere worldly considerations. The ceremony is 
striking, genuine, hoary and touching. 

(Y M., 26.1): "When thoti wilt enter the land which God 
has entailed upon thee as thy inhcritanoe, thou shall take of the 
firstlings of all the fruit of the soil and go on pilgrimage to the 
place which God will select to rest his name thereon ; then repair 
to the priest ami hand it him who shall ]>\&ce it before the altar 
of God. Then ahalt thou b(^n and say in presence of God : A 
wandering Aramiaii was my aire, and hi- went down to Egypt 
with but a few persons and became there a very nntnerous peo- 
ple. But the Egyptians ill-treated ua and oppressed us and im- 
paied upon iis hard labors. And God heard our ory Hnd saw owr 
tribulations and brought us forth from Egypt with a mighty 
hand . . . and led ua to this land, flowing with milk and honey. 
And here T have brought the firstlings of the fruit of the soil. 
And leaving that there, thou shall bow down before God and 
rejoiceat those bounties, thou, tie Xevit* and the stranger" . . , 
What a noble object lesson, combined with modesty, gratitude, 
piety and solidarity! 

The Mosaic Stllabus. 

We have called this ehapter ''Gleaningfi" of Mosaic humanity 

and charity, for, inde«d, the major themes of the Fifth IBook of 

Moses we have previously discussed and enlarged upon from 

nearly all standpoints. Even tho passages noticed here have 
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mju Willi ilj been treated above in conjunction with other aub- 
jecta. Tbe«c minor themes we have condensed and dlacuBsed 
here from the purely humauitiurian, Biblical point of view, and 
hence their brevity and occasional repetition. And now comes 
the grand climax (V M., 27.1): "MoBet; and the Elders bade 
the people : Obser^'e this commandment which I ordain you to- 
day. Whon yon will pass the Jordan, ye shall set up larjp* 
stones and write distinctly on them all the words of thia Thora. 
. . . Mark aud liMen. O Israel, this day thou, indeetl, hast be- 
come the people of Ihvk, thy Ood. Hearken then to the voice of 
the God Eternal and practice his couuuaud meats . . . And 
Moses ordained (furthermore): These (tribes) shall stand up 
U|X>u the Mouut Qarisim to bless the people, and these others 
shall stand upon the Moimt Aiba) to curse. Whilst the I^evitee 
shall begin with a loud voice and proclaim : Cursed be the man 
who iiinketh, in secret^ a graven or molten imag<', an abomina- 
tion to the Lord ! And all the people shall say, Amen ! Curaed 
be he who despises his father and his mother. And all shall say, 
Amcsit Curaed be be who removeth the landmark of bis neigh- 
bor. And all shall say, Amen! Cursed be he who misleads the 
blind ! And all shall say, Amen ! Cursed be he who bendeth the 
right of the stranger, the orpliau and the widow. And all shall 
say, Amen ! Cursed be he who committeth incest and unchastity. 
And all shall say. Amen I (-ursed be he who amiteth (stays) his 
neighbor in secret. And all shall say. Amen! Cnrsed be he who 
taketb a hribe to harm the life of the innocent. And all the peo- 
ple shall say, Amen 1** This grand and solemn passage is the 
complement and counterpart of the Decalogue. It is the n^ative 
side of the positive organic law of hoary Moses. Both complete 
each other, both are realistic, popular, going straight to the 
point. app<aliiig to our best instincts and our common sense. 
Each insists upon the normal moral law lK>ru with us, underly- 
ing (he liest nature of man. the individual, ihe family, the State, 
the people. Each is part of the leading, fundaiuental laws of 
human, eivilized. moral society. Hence this solemnity and thjs 
grand <>ctrasion. A grand occasion indeed, as that of the Sinai 
Itevelation. There is God, Moaes and Isra«d. Here, too, the 
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etitire {leople is asaembled on the two twin-hilla, and the Ixivites 
grouped in tliu midat. There Hcreb and Sinai; ben- Qarisim 
and Aihal. There Muaes, hera the Levites, proclaim (lie univor- 
sal human law ; not sectarian, not ceremonious, not ritualisti< 
but tho iniiaU^, piiii-l^- intellectual, univun^al and moral law; 
deprecating and cursing capeciallj secret crimes, those great, dc- 
struotive, subtle, most dangerous social crimes, not detectable hy 
our eyes, senses or witnesses; secret, occult, venomous crimes 
against tho jicaee and thr- welfare of society, family and indi- 
vidual ; crimes the more dangerous, since there are no witnesses ; 
they are mysterious snd bard of proof. Here the Decalogue 
is supplemented by its counterpart. This is the Syllabus of 
the Mosaic Church. The Decalogue blesses the performers of 
the Law; the Syllabus curses the lawbreakers. Both are the 
highest expressions and norms of the Biblical society, its or> 
ganic law, positive and negative. Further on we shall contrast 
this Syllabus with that of another chmch and recognize why 
Jllusaism is the creed of man, while other creeds are but of sects. 

WiTCHCBAFT. 

(II M., 22.17) : "A witch thou shalt not let live." Be- 
fore olosing our chapter we have to comment yet on this 
verse. The import of witchcraft in the ancient world and of 
this short and abrupt sentence in the Biblical laws, has not 
be«n snfficiently considered. It is apparently a remnant of 
probiatoric times. We moderns, having certainly outlived many 
like remnants of olden views, now termed superstitions, wonder 
how such aliHunlittei* coutd fver have found credence with ra- 
tional people,and why lawgivers took notice of rhera and enacted 
regulations In Vmp thci^p practices in bounds,' whilst other legis- 
lators deemed Ibem all one source of gross mischief and danger 
to society, and prohihitrd thrm indiscriminately under all cir- 
cumstances and by the severest punishments, even death. So 
th<i Mosaic Law, after repeatedly inveighing against such, else- 
where, as heathen abominations, tersely states here {II M.,. 
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J8.17) : "Thou shalt not let livo a witch." Other Codes and 
ItttioDs legall}' conetituted them an a learned profefision, with 
lie^SM and prohibitions and licenfica, as we do our healers, de- 
claring some doctors and again otheni quacks; while wc keep 
up medical schools and profeeaors for instructing physicians 
and pharmacists and handing them diplomas which cndorac 
them Bs breveted healers. Now ia our times necromancy, en- 
chantments, witchcraft, the black arts, supernatural influences, 
find little faith, generally, and uune with the educated. Wu 
deem it even puerile and cruel to impose legal penalties upon 
the practice of such triolu, thinking it unworthy of any public 
notice. So that when we read that, in comparatively modern 
limes in the United Colonies of North America, witchcraft was 
often punished with hanii^hment, fines, public whippings and 
even death, we think that absurd, a remnant of cruel supersti- 
tion, and the ao-callod witchca and wizards we deem innocent 
victims. We shall now adduce irrefutable evidence that we 
modems misunderstand tiiat matter, and that in centuries gone 
by, witchcraft was not sLmply an innocent superstition, a mere 
child's scar<!, an idle ghost tale, but that it was a criminal pro- 
fession, a most dangerous craft, practiced by sharpers ii]ion the 
ignorant, disquieting aooiety, allied to crime, deviaing wicked 
perpetrations, and endangering hosts of victims, casting at all 
times a veil of gloom and fiuperstitious fears over a large part of 
humanity, by inventing and fostering supernatural agencies and 
terrors, vain shadows of goblins and evil spirits, accompanied by 
really dangerous remedies ; conferring upon thiP designing en- 
chanter power over the masses and inducing awe and fear of 
ihem, thus exploiting the ignorant in purse and influence. 

Let U8 first quote the Rabbinical and historical view <m our 
study : "A witch thou shalt not let live." 

Maimonidcs in his Guide, III., S7, arranges all the conmiand- 
ments of the Thora under fourteen headings. There he says: 
"To the second category belong all the enactments which we 
have discussed in our Treatise on Idolatry. They all aim to 
enfranchise men from the superstitions of idolatry and kindred 

Fluegd's " HuiDMilty, Benevol^Dce ami Cbuit; ot tbe P«iit«t«ucli." 
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abominable notioiifi, m the different, kinds of witchcraft, aooth- 
saying, nocromancy etc' When you read the books of tbp Sa- 
birana and (^haldiPanB, the Egyptians and the Kanaanltes, you 
will find that they believed to perform marvelous, mystic d*^€ds 
in behalf of individuals ur of society. Whilst really sut-h pre- 
tenses bad no analogy and verification in nature, in experience 
or in correct thinking. So, for instance, they used to collect 
magic herbe at a certain time and at a certain place, or take 
parts of certain things, certain quantities of such objects, herb 
or living being, observing the time . . . whilst jumping, knoeking, 
shouting or laughing, or lying down on their backs, or burning 
or slowly smoking something; muttering spells, intelligible or 
not ; ubserviug the phases of the sun or iiiuun ; taking sumething 
from the horn, the hair, the blood of an animal . . . and perform- 
ing therewith charms . . . Meet of such crafts were performed by 
womankind ... In nrflor Tu elicit rain, ten maidens, drt^acd 
in red, performed dances . . . moving foPA'ards and backwards 
whilst beckoning to the snn. This would make the water come 
forth . . . Similar incantations in curious female postures 
would operate against bailstorms. There were many more such 
absurdities and mad geutures, and these were ever executed by 
females, ever looking to the stars. Since they believed that such 
herbs belouged to a special heavenly body, so Ihey attributed 
every dumb nb]e('( and evnry living bcinp r.o some certain 
star . . . They also believed that all such mji-stic performances 
arc the mode of worship of such luminaries, who are pleased 
with that service, the si^-ll or the smoke offered them, and that, 
in exchange, they would obtain their desired object ^\nd after 
this, what bcomes clear by reading their mystic hooks in our 
hands and of which we have spoken above, listen to our follow- 
ing comments." ilaimonides continues: 

"Since the object of Scripture and the pivot upon which it 
turns is the destruction of idolatry, the eradication of the be- 
lief tbat the stars can either do good or barm in the domain of 
human affairs, which belief caused man to worship them, it be- 
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came naturally necessary that ihs wizard abonld die, he bclug 
ipso facto, and undoubtedly an idolator . . . Now we nrnat re- 
member that, mostly, witchcraft was practiced by females, there- 
fore we read: 'A witch thou sbalt not let live* . . . Again, ainoe 
men, usually and naturally, have pity to put wom^ti to death, 
therefore accentuates the Sacred Writ, especially, eonoeming 
idolatry. 'Man and Woman,' not menti<mod anywhere else; and 
thia on account of the natural tenderness of man for womankind. 
So claimed the wizards that they have the power to drive away 
the ferocious beasts and sQakes from country and city; or that, 
by their witchcraft, they can protect the fruits of the fields from 
mil kinds of damgaea, as from hailstorms etc., and the vineyards 
from insects ubuoxioua to them ... or prevent the early fall* 
ing oflf of the green leaves or the tender fruit. Therefore Scrip- 
ture ever connects idolatry with witchcraft, notoriously going to- 
gether and claiming to discard harm. So the Sacred Writ affirms 
tbat just by such practices, such ills will uufailiugly take place: 
*I shall abet against you the wild animals, the tooth of the 
beast and the venom of (he vermin. They will plant vinos and 
not drink the wine thereof . . . That means that, however 
much the polythciats pretended, in order to strengthen their cults 
and make people Iwlieve that ihey have power to provcjit damage 
and do man useful aenices, all that is a lie and fraud; that, on 
the contrary, just such ills will befall and visit them on account 
of their abominable and sup<.'r8tttious practices. Again M'e read : 
'In their customs you shall not continue . . . such are the ways 
of the Amonitea.' They are branohfs of idolatry, not warrant- 
ed by natural analogy and experience. Thev unite witchcraft 
with star^worship, and both are dangerous superstitions." 

In further illustration of our tbouie, we adduce the following 
from Horace, a master mind of ancient Rome. (Horace, Epo- 
don Liber, Carmen V., in Canidiam: "Oh, by alt the gods that 
govern this earth and mankind, wherefore this tumult? Why 
these savage looka that you all throw at me? O thou, I conjure 
thee by thy children, if thou ever hadst any ... by this vain 
purple, by Jupiter, whom thou outrages! , . . why dost thon 
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look at me with tho eyca of a fllepmother or of a wild beast vrhen 
wounded ?" 

The text* suggeats that the witch used to Bimnlate pregnancy^ 
then claim to get children, and then at«al such, particularly 
from the Patrician classes, murder them in an atrocious manner 
and use their intestines and marrow for love potions, similar 
medicines and filters. After the stolen child had breathed out 
these complaints in a trembling voice, it was rudely stripped of 
its superb clothes. The aspect of that graooful, denuded body 
would have mollified the most hard-hearted Thracian - . . Ca- 
nidia, the sorceress, her hair loosened and intertwined with 
vipers, orders her assistant to bnni. in a magical fire a wild fig 
tree uprooted from a grave-hill, funeral eypresacB, feathers and 
Qggg of an owl stained with the blood of a frog, herbs grown on 
the Yolchos and Ibery Mounts, fertile in poison, and bobes torn 
from the gullet of a hungry she-dog. 

"In the meantime, Sagana, the second witch, her dress tucked 
up and her hair standing up as the bristles of a hedge-hog, sprin- 
kles with water of the Aveme the entire house. Veia, a third 
witch whom no remorse ever troubled, hollows the earth with a 
hoe, panting with the effort. There the child is buried to the 
chin, as the swimmer whose head is raised above the water. It 
IB slowly to expire in the sight of the dishes set before it, but not 
allowed to eat, and two or throe times renewed during the course 
of an everlasting day. And when the boy's eyes, ever fi.\ed 
upon the food set before him, but ever denied him, will at last be 
extinguished, hia marrow and liver, thoroughly dried, will make 
up a luve-philtre. Ftilia of Ariuium was present, so the neigh- 
bors claimed ; Folia, that monster of debauchery, she whose 



'Horaoe: In Canldlam, Carmen V., E|iod(>n Liber: 
Quid Iste fert tumultub? Aut qultl otoDium 

Tultus Id UDum me trucoe? 
Por Uberofl t«, si vocmU partubus 

LnelDa Terln aJTult, 
Far boo Idaho purpurir tlMiiD precur, 

PerlRiprobaturum ti»oJoveui, 
<XuM ut nov«rca ni« iutuorU aut uU 
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magic power dettcIiM the moon and the stars from the sky." 
Folia was the most infamous witch of Horace's time, as the 
Greek Medea. ^Ul this shows the charlatanism, the cmeltj and 
the pretenses of the witches. 

"Then the cruel Canidia, gnawing with her greenish teeth her 
nails, which the knife has never pnrcil, begins her spells , . . 
What df>e9 she say, and what not ? 'Faithful witnesses of my 
worka, O night and thou moon, ye who cause silence t« reign 
over m;^' sacred mysteries, come ! come ye now ! Turn against 
the residence of our enemy, your powerful ire, and let the night 
dogs bark and bowl at that old dt-bauchec . . . But what do I 
see? Have those poisons lost their power over him? Tfaoae 
jwisous i^cb avenged Medea, when she saw her superb rival en- 
veloped, on the very day of her nuptials, in the devouring flames, 
hid in the robe which had been presented to her( Varua, 
what big tears wilt ihou shwl ! Yea, imknown philtres will 
ca\i8c thee to come back to me and all the enchantments of the 
Marsi will not render thee thy reaaon' "... 

The child, starred to death and despairing of mollifying theee 
furies, charges them with it» dyiug imprecations: "I see it 
well, I cannot disarm your hands of these poisons. Well, may 
my malediction pursue you ! The effect of my curses shall no 
sacrifice turn away ! After you have plucked out my life I 
shall be a night-fury, shall jjursuc you and lacerate your face 
with these sharp nails. I shall sit and press yonr hard-breathing 
breast and frighten away your slumbers. O ye impure witches! 
the mob will chase you from street to street, pelting ;you with 
stones. The wolves and the birds of prey will tear your limbe, 
deprived of burial, and my parents, alas ! sad to outlive me, shall 
rejoice at this sight" . . . 

Frequently Oorflce, as other writers of old, mentions thie epi- 
demic of oldoti tiint«, wiiebcraft, the horrors it brought upon in- 
dividuals, families and the community, the (mpcrstitionA and 
preposterous myatifications it prorlnced and fostered in society. 
Such it was in 7U>man and Greek countries. Such it la alluded 
to in the laws of Hammurabi of Babylonia, and Canaan then 
was ruled by that same code. Tt was the black veil of an- 
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ciont society, the child of the many gods and demons of polytbe- 
iRrn. Hence the Peuf-ateuch statt«: '*A witch thou ehalt not al- 
low to live." 

In the same book, £podon Liber, Oanuon XV., ad Cautdiam, 
Horace troatit of the same subjcct-mattor, witchcraft, in his way, 
half serious and half facetious. It ia curious to rtee what an 
amount of influcnoc misciiicvous mysticidin, diabolic supcmat- 
uralism, excTcised over the human iiiiiid of \ho^ tiuwK.' The 
wizard and the witch were a revered and feared preisthood, and 
incantatiou weh a cult, having its gods, t>bri&es, sacrifii-es, spells 
and even prajera! The ideas of right and wrong were nearly 
effaccnl, and for u gift, a bymu, a ancrlfice, tht- enchanters could 
obtain anything they desired. Their art was deemed tlie mottt 
powerful, so as to oommaud the heavenly bodies and cotmteract 
ail nature's foroea. Cantdia bombaatically pretendu (Ibid., 74) : 
"The earth will stand back before my pride. 1 can animate 
wax figurca, tear away the moon from the heavens, revive the 
ashes of the dead and prepare love philtres! Shall T be redueerl 
to deplore the impoteace of my art towarda thee aJnne?" This 
mystic power for bad aeejiis to have had its rout and raiiort d'etre 
in the Ma^^ion doctrine of Ahriman, the Qod of Evil, Darkness 
and Impurity, as the counterpart of the Supreme God of Good, 
Light and Purity, Ahura Maztfa. Tt repreHented the twa reverse 
sides of life and of the universe ; hence it was deemed possible 
even by the wise. It ex])lained the phi-nomenou : Whence comes 
evil? The answer was: Ahriman is its author and Canidia the 
toed. Thi' votaries of the Bible, believing only in tme God, had 
no Ahriman op{iosing Ahura, no wicked divine power; hence 
was the wizard and witch powerless, shorn of all halo, a common 
mischief-maker, and was quickly dispatched as a mere thief, tiie 
most dangerous member of society ; "The enchanter let not live !" 
That was the only humanitarian outlet recommended by law. 



1{T1U. LItI. Uber XXI. 62.) "During th*l war-winter many wonderful 
things Qoourred at and «l9out Romn, whioh iiMuiUly happfmit in e>i]K«d 
times, utd the popular minds turned towards rellKlon. A six moDthn' old 
Infant shouted on the mirktst place: 'To. triumph I' An ox luwODded vol- 
untarily to the third story and then. C«rrlfl»d, fell down (sILudine: to Hanoi- 
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Maimooidpfl (Yad, ITada. Idototry) discu&sps alt the different 
sorts of witclicraft as a branch of idol worship, priestcraft aud 
ancient, vauquisbed superstitions, their many di'noininationSf 
charms, spells and incantations. He concludes that chapter, 
XL, Ifi, with these words: "All these modes of witchcraft are 
lies and doceit. They were the usual triclts to deceive the igno- 
rant old-time niaases. It is unbecoming to inteltigpnt Israelites 
to follow such stupidities, or ever to thlnli they are of any avail. 
And so it is written : 'There in no incantation in Jaeoh or chamis 
against Israel* . . . 'Those barbarous (Canaanitc) nations whom 
thou BUppIaiitest did listen to wizards and enchanters; do not 
imitate the same' . - - "Whosoever believes in such and imagine* 
that thry are useful and wise, only that the Thora has forbidden 
them, belongs to the fools and the ignorant, is anionp the unedn- 
catod women and children. Whilst wise and right-tliinkinj^ per- 
sons know by aonnd proofs that all tlmt the Thora has forbidden 
is far from being wise, but is all error and inanity, and that 
only the ignorant follow them, neglecting all logical and oorrect 
thinking for their sake. Our Law, warning against all such 
follies, says: *Be thou whole-souled with the Eternal thy God.' " 
Maimonidcs, namely, is well aware of the strong bias of thought- 
less Jewish people for such superstitions, ao he concludes salient- 
ly and forcibly: "Do not assume that anything rational is for- 
bidden by our Law. Xo ! Kest assured that anything good and 
wise is alUiwahlo, and that incantation and charms are prohib* 
ited for the simple rea.«ion that they are totally useless and often 
dangerous to the peace and well-being of the deceived mo^aca/' 



tmt to Italj). A ortiw tlevr dowu uid BotUeO on the nounh of tlio godieea 
luno ... It raJnecI with sloaes ... A wolf siiatch&t] Cho sirord from » 
Boldler on guard and carried It olf . . . The Deoonivfr[|propbets>ounsu[ted 
tliA Sac^rod BiiokH. NlriA daytt of i)«tilte]ic« witre |irr>clalin«d, 8avrinv<.'ti wer« 
offorvd In all th» temples of the Kode. Forty pounds of ttold was carried 
to the tompla of luoo, a statue to bei- glvnii, a amch to Caeru, etc. All 
thp god^i. temples and prlesth'voda were enrinWMl' so nrdaln^d by the 
Sacrnd Books! This qiali'tod th& p#y)plo. Haoeprociirata vota<](io«<i tibrla 
Blbyltnla ma^u ex parte levuveiant rellgloBe aolnio*." In the tlnieM of 
Horace and Juittlulan It was not better. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Laws of HammurabJ, King of Babylon about 2290 B. C. 

TriLUHlat^ Into Engllnh by the wrlti^i', from thn Oi^rm&n of Dr. Hugo 
Wlnklor. Leipzig, 1803. &ti(l comwtod from the Germui-Bebrew of Pro- 
feaaor D. UallAr, In the Johr-Bericht of Isr. Thaologloal Lehrmn«t*U of 
Boctor Dr. A. M. Schwan, Vienna. 

It is the oldest complete legal code e:ctaiit, eugrftved on a 
Diorit-block in about 49 ooliiiniis, of which 5 oolumna bav(> later 
been erased. The Stela, or style, measun-s in height 2.2^^ metns, 
it8 circumference is 1.65 meters, and below it has 1.90 metres. 
It coDtaina a cuniefonn inscription on a Stela formerly erected 
in the Sun-Temple at Sippar, North Babylonia, and discovered 
by the French exploration under J. de Morgan in the beginning 
of 1902, on thr; AkropoHs Hill, at Susa, Pereia. Tt ci>ntaind 282 
sections, those between 65-100 having been erased by some later 
king. It forms a fairly complete Code of laws, civil, criminal, 
a^arion, commercial and industrial, of a settled commumty, 
with a powerful, dominant, conquering class and a subJect-poo- 
pie, with marked and strong discriminations between both these 
parties. It deals with ail practical cases occurring in a real, Hvi; 
society and State of those times and environments; with witch- 
craft, ordeal by water, slavery, crimes entailing maiming, or- 
deals or divine judgments by fire and water, bribed judges, theft, 
HT^eiving stolen goods, housebreaking, highway robbery, misap- 
propriationa, incest, judiciary procedure, proof by witnesses, 
oath and ordeals, admioistration, tax-collecting, partnership, 
principal and interest.* Tho Stela bogina with a lengthy, ora- 
torical introduction, and closes with a no less flowery peroration. 
Polytheism and Kingbood are the dominant aocial factors. 

Aa in our other studies on the great legislative Codes, so we 
offer here to the reader a sketch of ihe leading paragraphs of the 
Babylonian Code of 2250 B- C. ago, as an interesting, antique, 
legislative document, but particularly and saliently with the fol- 

■Tb« them« hu b«on treated b; H. winbier, Sam 0«ttU, C, H. W. Jobna, 
Joh J»re>ratw, B. Dsrutl, Oarl Stoob, O. Cohn, D. H. Uull»r and other*. 
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lowing object in view, viz: It baa been claimed by many, and 
most not^iriously by a Berlin Professor' who lectured on it hi-- 
fore GrTman authorities and gained a reuiarkable notoriety by 
it, that the Mosaic Code, ita God-idea, its monotheism, its Deca- 
logue, ita Sabbath and itB laws generally, are borrowed and cop 
ied from Babylonian sources, and especially from the Hammu- 
rabi Code . . . The reader, fsiidinf* herc^ verbatim an extract of 
its principal sections and enactments, will have the beat oppor- 
tunity to judge for himself. We hope be will find out that the 
claims of the Berlin Professor etc. are wholly and entirely, yea 
ridicnloiialy, unfounded and unwarranted, as we shall show and 
enlarge upon it further on at the close of this epitome. 

Inscbiption on the Stela op Hammueadi. 

"When Ann and Bel and Marduk, son of £a. the God of Jus- 
tice, gave over to me mankind as his domain, »nd established 
Babylon as an eternal Kingdom^ thi.n they called me, Hammra- 
rabi, tho sublime Prince, to make justice prevail in the land, to 
annihilate the wicked, that the strong shall not harm the weak, 
to advance, as Shamash, Ann and Bel, the well-being of men; 
they called me by my name, Hammurabi, the Prince" . . . 
(caiumerating his various eminent labors in the service of ibe 
gods, the temples, the worship, as also his conquests in all the 
four directions of the world etc.) "the royal scion of eternity, 
the mighty King, the Son of Babylon, irradiating light on the 
land of Sumer and Akkad, whom obey all the four parts of the 
world . . . When Marduk gave uie the mission to govern men, 
to secure justice and protection, to the land, then I have enacted 
the following laws for the welfare of my subjects: 

(Sec. 1) : ""If a person charges another with having commil- 
t( d murder by wilchcrafl. and cannot prove the charge, he shall 
be killed.'* The Pentateuch and the Talmud admit of counter- 
witnesses, alibi, Hazuma, in matters of real fact, not in such idle 
cases, not provable either way. It in mirileading and hari^h. 
Hammurabi devotes much attention to witchcraft ; Mohos, three 
words: "A witch let not live." The leading characteristics 

>In •■ Babel and Blbl«." Leipzig. 1902. 
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of thr Babylonian Irgislalion arc harshnoas aiid terror, bpfitting 
a conquering and subjugating society. 

(3) : "If anyone brings charges against another and that one 
(accepting the challenge for an ordeal) springs into the river, i£ 
the river takes and holds (drowns) him, then the accuser shall 
take possession gf the latter one's bouse. But if the river proves 
him to be innocent (by not drowning him), then the aocuser 
shall he killed, and the accuser's house bccM>me8 the posseeaion of 
the innocently accused person." Apparently incantations, ban- 
ning and ordulias, or miraculous judgment, were very frequent 
in those times and that country. The Pentateuch treats witch- 
craft rather abruptly, as discussed above. 

(;i) : "if anyone in litigation raises a charge of malice 
against another person, and cannot prove his charge, then, if 
that ia a case of life and death, be shall be killed." Mom deH- 
nire Is the Mosaic enactmenr (V M., 19.1f>), and the Rabbin- 
ical e.\p<>undingB render that htcid and just. In the Stela it is 
harsh and indefinite, giving room to chicanery. 

(4): "If he charges him with (bribery) acceptance of grain 
or money, then be shall hear tho coats resulting from the liti- 
gation." 

(5) : ''When a judge passes judgment, giving his verdict in 
writing, and afterwards annuls his own judgment and verdict, 
then be shall pay the damages ensuing therefrom, twelve fold. 
He shall, besides, be publicly dismissed from his judgeship and 
nevermore be allowed to reoccupy it." 

(C) ; "If anyone has committed theft upon God's Temple or 
the royal palace, he ahall be kiUed. Also he that received 
and hid those stolen goods." Apparently, the reigning gods and 
prino^'S were foreign conquerors, hated by the native laity and 
priests, hence this aristocratic severity; Mosaiam never punishf^s 
theft with death. 

(7) : "If anyone accepts silver, gold, slaves, cattle etc. from 
anyone's son or slave, without legal concurrence of Elders and 



'Treftted above; a remtiant at auoteat belief, not provable, uid not 
admitting or wltD«e««e. either vny. 
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contract^ buying it or keeping it, hf is considerpd a thief and ia 
CO be killed as ftucb." Again death for theft I Tbia, too, proves 
the foreign origin of the lawgiver, auapicious of the native popu- 
lations. Mark, also, the son is at par with the slave, proving 
alavery and jxjlygainy as the social featuir-s. 

(8) : "If anyone steals cattle or aheep belonging to the gods 
or the king, he shall pay 30 times ita valuo; if it belong to a 
poor man,' 10 times. If the thief has nothing to pay with, he 
shall bo kitli'd." Hen- in the same cruel, aristocratic principle. 
For theft the Pentateuch ordains, five, four and two fold pay- 
ment; if poor, the thief is to be sold to work for not over six 
years, never attainting the tbiefs life, liberty, limb and family; 
he ever remains a free man and brother. How m\iph siiporior 
to the above ! All explains the deuiocratic, Mosaic society and 
the arifltocratie, conquering one of Hammurabi. 

(16) : "If anyone harbors in his houiie n fugitive slave, and 
dues not deliver him or her on the public ennounoemcnt of the 
major domus, he shall die." The Pentateuch teaches the very 
contrary: "Thou sbalt not deliver to his master the runaway 
slave, who takes refuge with thee. He shall stay with thee (V 
M., 23.16) wherever he pleases." The Babylonian Code was a 
Code against the native Rabylonians, legalizing the master's 
usurpations and securing thom by law. 

(17): "If anyone meets and takes hold of such a fujptive 
slave, and brings him back to his owner, that one shall pay him 
2 flckel (for his trouble)." All this points to a legislating con- 
queror trying to corroborate might by law. 

(18) : "If the slave does not reveal the name of his master, 
his captor shall bring him to the government ofBcer, who shall 
inquire for und return him to his master." Of course, the gov- 
ernment was of the reigning party. 

(10) : "If (the captor) hides the slave in his house ... he 
(the captor) ahall be killed." For he was a native, of course, 
and intended to screen the fugitive fellow-native, hence this 
bloody rigor against him. We saw how Mnsaism bids the very 
contrary: "I-*t him stay with thee wbcrever he pleases." 

>"Foor DQATi" A{)p&r«>ntl>' means ad ^nrmnohlsod une, ad foiADcipAtod bIavo. 
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(21): ''If anyoDR digs e bote into a boiiae and breaks in, 
ihey shall kill him at once and bur\- him in that very hole." 
II il., 22.1-3, ordaioK: The housebreaking burglar shall pay, 
or be sold for the amount of the theft. If killed in daytime,* 
that is murder, unless that be in self-defense, expounds the Tal- 
mud. Here ihe Lawgiver aims at securing both the proprietor's 
goods and the thiera life, for he, too, is a citizen. The Baby- 
lonian Code hates alike the th.ief and the native, both identified 
in this case. The Talmud here deviates from the plain, salient 
sense of the Hebraic text, coming nearer the Babylonian en- 
actmrait, apparently mediating between the two codes. ''If the 
sun shintis upon him," the Rabbis interpret: "If it be clear ua 
sunlight that the thief would not commit murder." Such cases 
are never so clear. Sec above on this. 

(22) : "If anyone commits robbery and is caught thereat, be 
shall be killed." The Mosaic Code haa him pay the principal 
and a fine; his life is not attainted. 

(28) : "If the robber is not caught, then the robbed one 
shall bring his claim before the gods and the Town-Elders, 
swear before them, and tiie community shall com]>ensate him 
fully for the loss." The commujiity is made responsible to the 
duutinating class. Monism knows no such artificial solidarity. 
No doubt, the community meant the subjugated people. 

(26) : "When fire breaks out in a house, and, under the claim 
of putting it out, someone steals the properly thereof, he shall 
be thrown into the fire." Here, as elsewhere, Hammurabi gives 
life for property; nevrr ftllowerl in the Pentateuch. This is the 
eternal antagonism bc-fween a homogeneous, free cummunityf 
and one of classe-s and masse.e. 

(30) : "If a military or civil officer, instead of cultivating 
and utilizing, neglects hts field, garden and housp, and another 
one occupies and utilize-s such for three consecutive years . . . 
they belong to the latter one who took possession of and culti- 
vated them; he shall continue so." 



loltemin lo," th«l le tli« roal »ene« of tho vtsne. Th« Talmud Mlces It 
AgunitiTely. 
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Here is a bold limitation law t>f only three years, exceedingly 
harsh ! Apparently, Hammurabi sacrtticed the proprietor to ;he 
property, the inhabitants to the land. Uis aim was industry^ 
not the people; he was a Canaanite conqueror, and desired to 
stimulate wealth and work, not the native race, ostensibly inim- 
ical to him. Apparently tho native remained on the ground and 
soil as meaialg and serfs, as tho Euroiiean peasant of the Middle 
Agpfi. The lioman Law set a hundred years as limitation. 
Whilst the Mui>aie Law had non>ti ; it never allowed the alienation 
of the family acre; on the contrary, the cycles of Release and 
Jubilee forcibly restored the sold ground and farm to the origi- 
nal owner. It allowed no limitation or prescription whatever, 
however long occupied by the landgrabber. That Saxon fanner 
who remarked that; "One hundred years of injiiaticf? provee not 
one year of justice," took his cue from Moses and Lasalle, not 
from Hammurabi's Code, which ejected an exited cultivator to 
favor a partisan follower, of the dominant caste. 

(32) : '^hen an officer, a magistrate of the army, who od 
the road of the king (in war) was taken captive, then ransomed 
by a slave- merchant and brought back to his place, if he has there 
the means to redeem himself, he shall do so; if not, he shall be 
redeemed by the Temple of hie place; if the Temple has not 
the means, the (Toyfll) Court shall ransom him. His field, gar- 
den and house shaU not bo used to redeem him." The lawgiver 
throws the burden of his ransom upon the public, and secures 
to him the possession of his family acre. Here again we find 
the privileges of the invading army sanctioned by law. This 
paragraph has no parallel in the Mosaic Code, but it has iu the 
Rabbiuioal Law (see Maimonides, Tract. Slavery), where the 
duty of redeeming captives is recommende<l as the highest char- 
ity and is incund>ent npm the c-mnniunity at large, above all 
other charitable duties; but no discrimination is made iM^tweeu 
soldier and civilian. The preferenca of first ransom is granted 
to the scholar, not the military man ; that is characteristic. 

(37) : "If anyone buys the field, garden and hoase of an 
officer, magistrate or rent-paying farmer, his contract of pur- 

Pluegel's ■■Humanity, BcD«voIenoe ^nd Charity of tho FeQtAteuotL." 
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chase is to be annulled and be loses his money ; field, garden and 
house go back to their (original) owner." Horf is an important 
provision, akin to the Mosaic inalienability nud perpetuity of the 
inherited acre, to gray with tlie family. But it is more than 
probable that it refers only to feudal land* granted by the king 
to his lords, vaasals. soldiers and officers, for militarj' services, 
not to the nation or people of the subjected land. The %'ery form 
and phrasing of the law showa that it is in favor of the domi- 
nant class, not the people. The Mosaic enactment is democratic^ 
universal, in bfihalf of the fntirr ptMiple, the stranger included. 

A large number of laws treat of business transactions, part- 
nerships, goods, principal and profit. Interest, usury or profit on 
money, grain or goods lent, are very frequently mCTitionod and 
allowed, without any limit, by that Babylonian Code, in flagrant 
opposition to the Mosaic Law, which forbids it towards poor 
people, indigenous Jews and non-Jews. The Babylonians were 
induatrial nations, and the law had no other consideration but 
that; it aimed at encouraging business, not foslei-ing benero- 
lence. 

(102) : "A capitalist advancing t^> a man money without in- 
terest for speculation in business, and the middleman losing all, 
or part of it, mimt repay the principal to the capitalist" (without 
interest, who is crinaidered as a partner in the biwiness ?). 

(103) : "If vu his journey an enemy robs him of all or part 
of hiB goods, he shall swear by the goda (of his innocence), and 
he is not responsible therefor." 

(104) : "When a rnereiiant gives the middleman grain, wool 
etc. to sell on gi>ecuIation, a judicial act must be made about it, 
and he shall keep a receipt for any moneys he may pay to the 
merchant." All transactions must be done in writing — proof 
that the writing art was generally understood and practiced in 
common life. 

(105) : "If he negleeta to take a receipt for his diabunie-j 
menta, he cannot claim such to his credit." The Rabbinical die 
turn is not so plain, the business spirit not being there much d( 
veloped. Still, the general rule was : Whosoever makes a claii 
against his neighbor must bring pnx»f for it. 
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(100) : "Wbeu c(HiU'«taliinis about siieh moneys arisp, the 
mflfchant shatl prove his claim befon? the gods, the witncaaea and 
Elders, and the luiddlfnuan niiist make gcKKl tb^ claim threefold 
its amount." The Rabbis put the burden of the proof ever on 
the claimaut, aft remarked, but uovcr ask a threefold payment in 
a simple contest. 

(107) : "If the capitalist is convicted of fraudulent dealings 
towards the middleman, he must compenftatf^ him tax fold." All 
that shows tb(? rigid and purely industrial character of that 
Code, without any bias for mert^ or even eiiuity. 

(109) : "A female inn-kee})er retailing wine and harboring 
conspirators in her eatablishineait and not delivering them unto 
the gnvemnieut, shall be put tu death." Here we see a foreign 
master, anxious for his own security, on the lookout for rebels. 

(110) : '*If a oonBecrate<l woman, nun or vestal opena a wine- 
house, or if she merely visits a drinking place with intent to 
liquor, she shall be burnt." This severity points to a great 
moral depravity, just by itii severity. 

(112) : "Any movable goods entrusted to a party for safe- 
keeping or for delivery to some place and person, frau<hil<'ntly 
detaiaed by that party, if so proven, shall be restituted five 
fold." The Pentateuch punishes the thief with two, four and 
five fold restitution, according to the import of the stolen goods 
to the owner. 

(115) : '*Tf an insolvent man is imprisoned for debt in the 
creditor's house, and dies a natural death there, there is no room 
for compensation." (Neither thr- sum involved nor the dead 
person sliall be compensated fori) Mtisai^m allows no impris- 
onment for debt; Us axiom is: Goods for ^oods, limb for limb, 
life for life; not liberty for goods. 

(116) : "When that imprisoned man dies from blows or 
other bad treatment there, and he be the son of a freebom man, 
then, if proved, the aon of the raaltrcator shall be killed ; and 
if the dead man is a. slave, one-third of a mine in silver shall be 
paid. Any other creditor's outlay on him is lost." That pr*^ 
vision becomes logical on considering the Oriental view that, 
not only the debtor, personally, could be imprisoned, but also 
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any of his family and dependents. Even ho could delinquency 
bo ttveugcMJ upon the family of tbe wrong-doer. Mosaism accen- 
tuates the contrary: "The parents shall not die fur the children, 
nor the children for the parents; everyone shall die for his own 
guilt*' . . . Here is an iimnrnse advance over Babylonia. 

(117) : "When au imwlvent debtor gives away ^^^ the cred- 
itor his wife, son or daughter, for money dnc, or as a pledge for 
debt, they shall stay three year» and work in tliat condition, 
and then go free," The Pentateuch never allowed any euch pei> 
aonal sale or alionation. A minor girl cnuM be Rold by hor poor 
father, on the tacit condition to marry her master, or his son, 
or go doon free (II M.^ 21.4) (at puberty?) Mosaism depre- 
cating free love under any shape, just as total enslavement. 

(120): "Goods entrusted for safe-keeping to a man, and 
contention arising thereupon aliuut. their partial damage or total 
theft, then the owner of those goods shall prove his claim before 
tbtr judge and be paid by the depositee (or bailee)." 

(122): '*If anyone dellvere for safe*keepiug goods to hid 
fellow-man, any such deposit must be made before witnesses, 
aud by written document, and the terms arc to be 8tipulatcd." 

(123): "'Without witnesses and judicial dociimi-nt. ooncera- 
ing the terms of safe-keeping, there is no legal claim for that.'* 

(1S7): "If anyone raises his tingor (in token of inault or 
menace) against a consecrated woman, or a vestal, or a married 
woman, and cannot prove it (his charge), that man shall be 
prostrated before the judge and his forehead branded.'* Mosa- 
ism has no parallel to that. V M., 35.11, states: "When a 
woman, in a quarrel, takes hold of the pudenda . . . her hands 
shall be lopped off,*' is a complicated case aud no parallel to 
Hammurabi. Moreover, it was set aside by the Talmndical 
criminal procedure as obftnlcte. 

(128) : "If anyone marries a woman without a writteaj 
marriage contract, that woman is not a wedded wife." Ji 
the same is originally Rabbinical law; the document is termed 
the Keihuba, written agreement. Nevertheless, this was later 
assumed as self-evident, and hence when the public law screens 
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the wifely nghla, no such writtvii act or KeOiuba U aecessary 
(whiuli is uow the fact all o%'er the civilized wurtd). 

(199) : "Adultery ie punished with tying both the offend- 
ing parties and throwing them into the river — except if the hua- 
baad chooses to pardon her." Uosaisra knows not any such ex< 
ccptiou J adultery is punished with death, not drowning. Siill 
the Rabbinical law rendered death punishment pretty rare, the 
legal proofa being very hard to fumiah. But in principle adul- 
tei-y is a doathly crime, private and public; the pardon of the 
husband alone is of no avail; society, morality, the divine jus- 
tice, are offended. 

(132): "Suupicioa of adultery is settled against a married 
woman by (the ordeal of her) jumping into the river." The text 
aays; "If a hint is thrown out agaluts a married woman, not 
caught e ftagrante delicto, she shall submit to the water ordeal to 
satisfy her husband's suspicions.'* This is rude and crude. 
Better to the poiut is the Biblical water ordeal, viz: Mosaism 
anbjects her to the ordeal of drinking the bitter waters,^ which 
aimply work upon her oonsciousneas, either of guilt, of inno- 
cence, or of simple indiscretion, without unnecessarily hazard- 
ing a human life. Here, too, we may raeaaure the immense su- 
periority of the Mosaic over the Babylonian Code. Here the 
suspected woman jumps into the river and is drowned nr not, 
according to the cnrrent and depth of the river, not her guilt 
or innocence. This is a pieoe of priestcraft and jugglery. In 
Mosaism the ordeal is fully psychological, innocent and hits the 
nail on the bead. She is either an adulten't<4< or at best an in- 
discreet creature. She is first subjected to a public judgment, 
whether there be cause for suspicion; the mere marital jealousy 
is not sufficient evidence for such a trial. Then she is to ap- 
pear, with her huflbond, in the national, revered Temple, with a 
coftrse-nieal sacrifice, a jealousy offering; gbe ie unveiled, her 
hair disheveled, exposed to the gaze of the multitude; the priest 
questions her, holding up a water-cup, mixing it with some sim- 
ple dust from the altar, pronouncing a fearful imprecation 
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over her if she be guilty, writing that curse down upon a tablet, 
dipping it into the cup; and ehe, answering Amen! Amen! to 
that horrifying conjuration, awal]owa it down with the water I 
That curse and her own conscience now work upon her mot^ 
ally, paycholog^ieally ; she dies from shame, fear and remorse; 
or, if she feels innocent, e>he cornea v\i\. unharmed and triumph- 
ant, having proven by her bold submiasion Co the trial her purity 
and honorable iunowuce, ahamed her malicious accuaera and 
rivals, and compelled her credulous hushaud to acknowiedge her 
rescued standing, chastity and good character. Nobody will 
deny that here is a method of proving innocence infinitely su- 
perior to Ilammurftbj's, or to any other ordeal of more recent 
times, even to our present duelling. If at all, the Mosaic one ia 
more psychologic and more to the point. (See Sota, Kishna, 
VI., 2.;n., 2-5;ni., 4.) 

(133-134-) : "If a woman whoae husband ha.* become a war-' 
prisoner leaves her house, though provided with the neoessariea 
of life, and goes to another man's house, ahc shall be tlirown 
into the river, if convicted. But if she is not provided in her 
own house and leaves it, she is not guilty (of misconduct)." 

(l3r») : "If unproi-idef] at homo, she goes into another man's 
house and has children by him, and later her first husband 
(released from prison) comes home, she shall return to him, 
leaving those recent children with their own father." Here is a 
specimen of Cansanitish, Babylonian lasity and immorality, 
against which the Pentateuch often warns its people, as "an 
abfimination before God." The Rabbis are very lenient to a 
woman abandoned by her husband (Agima), but not to such an 
extent; poverty excuses no adultery and cleanses no bastards. 
In Babylon it did. Still, "Children not to die for parents* sina" 
is Hosaic, too. 

(136): *'\Vhen anyone leaves (voluntarily) his house, his 
forsaken, unprovided wife shnll not return to him on hia ooi 
ing home." The Talmud is lenient to such an Aguna, still not 
to such a degree. The Biblical word does not provide for tho^ 
case. Apparently abandonment was rare then. Tho modem lawj 
pronotmoes divoroa. 
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(137) : "When a man tlesires to divorce his wife or bis tMn- 
cubine of whom hr has childrpti, he must return to her her 
dower (NedonyaJi), and give her besides part of his field, gar- 
den and earnings, that she have wherewith to rear her children. 
When theee are grown, she shall get, &8 her uwn portion, as 
much as any one of his sons, and she may re-marry whomsoever 
she pleases." This is nearly Rabbinical view, too. 

(138) : "If she has no children, he sball return her the full 
wedding presents and dower brought home from her father's 
house and dismiss her. But if she never had any, he shall give 
her one mine in silver as a gift of dismissal." Similar is the 
Rabbinical law termed Keihuba. 

(145) : "If anyone has a wife that bears him no children 
and he determine.^ to take a concubine, then that secondary wife 
is not to act proudly, as the equal of the legitimate (first) wife." 
This covers the case of Abraham, Sara and Hagar. The Deity 
coincided with Sara's plea (Gen., 16). 

(146): "If anyone has a wife and she gives him a hand- 
maid to be his (secondary) wife, who, bearing him children, 
claims the rank of her miatrcsa, because she bore children, thpn 
her mistress shall not sell her for money; she shall degrade her 
and place her among her household slaves." Abraham did bet- 
ter; be seat Hagar to her old home; unfortunately, there were 
no hotels and no Pvillman cars at hand, hirtc lacrimae. 

(147) : "If she bore no children, her mistress may sell her 
for money." Sara did not. This throws all the neoeesary light 
upon the difficulties between the rivals, Sara and Hagar; Abra- 
ham had to oonforru to those general cnfitonifl, alluded tx) in 
aforesaid paragraphs, and Hftgar's case was settled by these cus- 
toms of Canaan- Babylonia. 

(148) : "A wife habitually sick with tx»nsnmption shall not 
bo divorced, but kept and supported for life in the morital 
house. The husband can marry another woman." This is Rab- 
binical law, too. 

(151) : "Husband and wife, respectively, are not personal- 
ly responsible for debts either of them had contracted before 
their marriage union." The same is the Rabbinical view. 
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(152) : "They are both r«eponsible for debts contracted by 
either after their union." The Rabbinical view here is not per- 
fectly clear. If she was a contracting party and is, besides, 
mistress of a fortune, it will c«incide with the Babylonian Code ; 
if not, not. 

(153) : ''A wife causing the assassination of her husband 
for the saVe of anotlser man, shall be impaled." According to 
the Pflntateuch and Rabbie. only the perpetrators, not the con- 
spirators, are liable to death penalty. 

(154) : "In case of incest of father and daughter, he ia pim- 
iahed with ejdle.*' The Pentateuch inflicts death on both. 

(155) : "If with daughtei^in-law, he is tied and thrown into 
the water. The woman ib excused, being subject to the author- 
ity of the fathemn-law." Mosaism accepts no snch excuse. 

(157) : "That of mother and son is punished with fire-deatli 
of both, both being responsible." 

(158): "That of Htepmother and son; he is punished with 
exile from the parental house. She is condoned as a depend- 
«ot." The Pentateuch punishes both alike, woman being re- 
sponsible, just as man. 

(162) : "The dower of a dead wife belongs to her sons (not 
her parents)." The same in Babbinical law. 

(167) : "A man with several wives, and henoe several sets of 
children, eutaiU his property alike and equally to all his chil- 
dren; only the portions of their respective mothers belong to the 
mothers' children, respectively." That is also Babbinical view. 

(168) : "A father desiring to oust his son from his inher- 
itance shall submit his reasons thereto to the judge, who shall 
alone decide and pronounce the verdict, whether these reasons 
are sufficient or not." This is very original and very interesting. 
The Kabbis simply deprecate disinheriting a son. The Pent* 
teuch sends parents complaining of their bad sons to the juc 
(see above). 

166) : "Even if the guilt bo grave, it should be condoned 
the first time; not a second time." 

(170) : "The sons from a maid-servant, if expressly call* 
'sons' by the father, are his legitimate heirs, at par with the soi 
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of the legitimate wife. Onlv the (firet-borni) son of the legiti- 
mate wife chooses first his share. Thp rest is eqnally divided 
among the sons of both the women." This is remarkably lib- 
eral; of course, there w&n then no oolorline prevalent and no 
race question involved in the case. It was really but a question 
of poor and rich, free and nnfree, mothers. The Kabbinical 
Code declares in every ease all Uie sons of the same father hia 
equal heirs, the first-bom alone to have b double share, a rem- 
nant of ancient aristocracy. 

(175) : "A slave marrying & fn'e woman, their children are 
free-bom; the master of the slave can raise no claim upon 
them.'* lu all mixed marriages the Talmudical law gives the 
children the atatus of the mother. 

(183) : "The daughter of a aeoondary wife who had received 
a marriage portion and been legally married to a man, can raise 
no further claim on paternal inheritance." The same is the 
Mosaic and the Rabbinical view: The sons inherit and the 
daughters are married, and no discrimination oonoermng their 
mothers. 

(184) : "If she has received no portion and has got no hns- 
band, the brothers shall endow and marry her after the father's 
death, according to the amount inherited from him." Just so 
enacts the Talmud. In all these statements the Talmudical and 
the Babylonian law coincide. 

(105) : "If a son beats his father, bis hands shall be cut off." 
Hosaism sets the penalty of death even on mere gross insult 
or grofW disobedience. Still, the Rabbinical law practicnlly dis- 
established it, as nearly all capital punishments, by its many 
technical requirements, as witnesses, warning et<*- 

(196): "Who destroys the eye of another, his eye shall be 
destroyed." So Moeaism, the principle of ialion. But Rab- 
binical tradition ordains pmctiijally a money eonipensation. 

(107) : "Who breaks the bone of another his bone shall be 
brokrai." Mosaism prescribe* the same; tradition exacts money 
oompenaation, a lator development. 

(199) ; "When one destroys the eye or the bone of a slave, 
he must pay half of the latter's purchase price" (to the master) ; 
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no atonement for the slave. Mosaism grants him his liberty for 
that maltreatment. 

(200) : "The same ia tooth for tooth of a frce-bom; of a 
paiif>er or slave is oae-third of a mine in eJlver" (to the master). 
The Code discriminates between an equal, a poor man and a 
slave concerning &afia\ilt and batti?rv. 

(202) : "Beating a person of a higher rank is punished with 
ox-hide blows." The Mosaic Law knows no such discrimina- 
tion. All the citi7*na are equal before the law, even the non- 
Jewiah bondsman is still u human being and protected from io- 
jury; he gains his liberty when his master abuses his dominical 
rights. 

(203) : "Beating a minor is punished with one mine of sil- 
ver.'* The Rabbis used no fex talionis; they substituted a 
money compensation for hurt in limb; so they interpreted "Eye 
for eye, tooth for tuuth." Bcaling a pauper-minor costs ten 
shekels of silver; such was the Babylonian hierarchy. 
• (205) : "A slave beating a freeman-minor shaU have his t-pr 
cut off." Neither Thora nor Talmud know of such cruel punisb- 
meotB and such discriminations. That savors of conquest and 
ooiwtant suppression of .social upheavala by cniel punishments, 

(206) : "Beating another in a fight, one shall swear that it 
was done unintentionally and pay the physician's fee;" and no 
more I Rather a lame excuse ! good for Sodom. 

(207) : "If the beaten person dies (from the blow), one- 
half a mine in silver is the fine." 

Here we sec the Babylonian !r.r falioni'S: "Eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth," applied only among social equals. The three- 
fold distinction between a free-bom, a liberated man, or pauper 
and a slave, is severely kept up. That is the principle of aristoc- 
racy and conquest. Hammurabi was the conqueror af Babylon, 
Moses was the liberator of Israel; therefore is the Mosaic lex 
ialionis in Judiea unexce]>tioQa] aud democratic, life for life and 
hurt for hurt ; killing even a slave incurred the death punish- 
ment. A heathen-lKjm slave harmed in tooth or limb goes free. 
A Jewish slave is a full citizen ; that i^ infinitely more liberal' 
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than the Babjlcnian statute. The one \s the Code of a liber 
ator anxioua for his entire people; the other ts the law of a 
conqueror, aiucloiu for his oooquest and his oonq^ueriug clan in 
arms against the subjugated people. 

(209) : ''Beating a woman that she loses her fetus, entails 
ten shekels fine." 

(210-214) : "But if the woman, too. dies from the injury, 
then the daughter of the slayer shall be killed." Here is the 
barbarous family solidarity, aKiUshed hy Mosaism. "If she is 
but a paupc-r woman, he pays one-half of a mine in silver, if she 
dies ; if only her fetna die, he pays five shekel silver. Smiting 
a slave-woman's fetus costA two shekels ; killing hcrswdf costs ona- 
third of a mine silver." 

Here is a most curious pieoe of legislation I Since a woman 
was deemed to be Inferior in money value to a man, henoe, not 
the male murderer, but his innocent daughter was to die in expi- 
ation, and this was according tu the barbarous principles of 
ialion and of family solidarity. Here is the lex tationis pushed 
ad ahsurdum. Not the murderer, but hi« proxy; not the guilty 
man, but a woman, his innocent daughter, dies for the murder of 
a woman ! That reminds of that village community which, in 
expiation of a murder, offered an innocent tailor to be hanged, 
in place of the guilty smith, because the commuuiiy bad several 
tailors and but one smith; hence it eould rather spare the tailor 
(for the gallows) than the smith. The Talmud-Sanhedrin re- 
members many monstrositieB about the justice of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Our paragraphs, 210 to 314. are of that pattern. 

(218) : "Tf a physician, operating with the knife, kills the 
patient or destroys his eye, be shall have his bands cut off." A 
tiinely warning for surgeons! 

(219) : "If the patient is a slave, the phyaician must resti- 
tute another slave." 

(220) : "If he destroys his eye, he must pay half his pur- 
chase price" (to tho master). 

(229) : "If an architect builds a houAe, which collapses and 
kills the house owner, the architect shall be killed." Here is a 
cnide lex talionia observed ; but is it just and wise ? 
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(230) : "If it kills the son of the master, tbo Bon of tlic arch- 
itect shall be killed." Here again ia the barbaroiiJH principle of 
family solidarity, repudiated by Mosaiam, which declares : 
"Every one dies for his own sin," 

(231) : "If it killed a slave, he must restitute another slave." 

(939) : "If it damaged goods, he must pay from bis own 
property and moreover rebuild the collapsed etnicture." All bad 
vork is answerable and to be made f;ood by the negligent, ineapa- 
ble or unlucky worker or enterprenor. For good aervioea the 
physician, architect, workman etc. must l)e paid (Sec3.268- 
274), and prices are specified." The Pentateuch is silent on 
that leaving it to the offer and demand principle; maybe also be- 
cause in primitive, humble stMiial conditions every farmer was 
hia own physician, builder etc., pointing to the hoary age of the 
Ltw. 

(245) : "If anyone hires an ox and kille or damages him by 
bad treatment or hard blows, he must restitute ox for ox.** The 
lex talionU is applied alike to citizen, brute and slave. 

(350) : "If an ox kills a man in the street, his master is 
not responsible for it/* Such was Mosaic Law, too. 

(251) : "If the ox be (habitually) a goring one, and his mae- 
ter, though forewarned, stil! neglected to take care and provide 
against that, he shall pay half a mine in silver." The Mosaic 
Law states death or a redeeming fine (see Baba Qama, 101. a). 
The general legal principles were, no doubt, familiar to the Tal- 
Diodists, but they were governed by Mosaic views, not Baby- 
lonian ones. 

(253) : "If any one hires a man for field-work and be steals 
grain or plants therefrom, his hands »ha11 be cut off." Here is 
punishment in body for hurt in purse. Hoaaism, democracy, re- 
jects such enactments. Tu Babylon the land owners were of the 
conquering elass, and the labfirers of the mibjugated one; here 
the lawgiver cai-ed fur the first only. Strong parallels one finds 
in the feudal agrarian enaotmetits of the Barons. 

Even the Roman Codes and the Middle Ages legislations did 
not reach the iloeaic, democratic justice. I'ntil the C'ode Na- 

Finsgal'a "Hununltj, B»nervol6noe uul ChArity of tbo Fentattuob." 
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poleon, human life was leas protected than property, and bodily 
punishment was entailed for hurt in. purse. Stealing was fel- 
ony, punished with death. In recent tiniea still, robbery of ten 
cents' worth on the road entailed death on the gallowa. In Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia and America this ia still Common Law, 
I hear, though happily not carried out. A humane English 
Cardinal, not long ago, propounded that a poor, hungry man 
stealing a loaf of bread should not be punished. That feeling 
was an echo from Mosaiam. Legitimacy deemed it a paradox 
and a fallacy. The Mosaic Law states that a thief, unable to 
make good his theft, shall work not over six years, in payment 
of the damage wrought. After six years* work he is restored to 
liberty and all the citizen's rights. His family could never be 
attainted. Crime is personal, timely, not transferable, never 
solidary, and not eternally blasting. The criminal, expiating 
his crime, was again a citizen and a brother. Here is the supe- 
riority of the Mosaic Code over all those of antiquity, down to 
the present times. For that spirit of true humanity and benevo- 
lence it became the pattern of the present Incipient, more liberal 
legislations. That is the spirit wafting from the Moriah Mount, 
gradually permeating and vivifying the groat legislating assem- 
blies of the globe, and tending to make mankind feel as one fam- 
ily, governed by one interest and one law. 

(265) : "If a shepherd entrusted with keeping cattle or 
sheep, is convicted of defrauding the owner, he shall pay him 
10 timea the price of the stolen goods." Mosaisni reduced it to 
two and five fold. 

(2BB) : "If by the will of the gods (natural causation) or 
beasts of prey damage arises in the flock, the shepherd shall 
ewear that he is innocent, and the owner must bear the loss." 
This is also the Kabbintcal Law; ao oath purges tlie hired man. 

(282) : "If a slave telle hie master: Thou art not my mas- 
ter, his master shall prove his ownemhip and cut otT bis q&t." 
Thi« is again a piece of barbarism, savoring of cruelty and fear, 
of aristocracy, eonqncst and enalavement, the leading features of 
conquered Babylonia. 
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The St«la witli the Hammurabun Laws winds up with 
fuhonio praiscss and glowiug glorifications of the King; he is 
there pToclaimed to be backed by all the hundred gods and god- 
doasea of hcarca, earth and sea ; and cloaca with a most fcrociotu 
imprecation and a horrifying ban againsr whomfioever who 
would dare in fiitiiro to abttlish or change that Code of 2250 B.C. 

Hammurabi's Code Contrastkd with Mobaic LEOiBLATioir. 

The code just epitomizf^d, we hare acen, ia assumed to have 
been promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, of about 
2250 B. C, cngrnven on a Stela over a basalt pUlar over seven 
feet high, in cmieifortu script, containing 2S2 eeetiuna, aud put 
up at first in the Temple of Bel Merodach, at Babylon, later 
carried away to Sippara etc. It waa discovered aud excavated 
by M. de Morgan at Susa, an ancient capital of Persia, in the 
winter of 1901-1902, copied and translated. Five of the ool- 
umns with flectiona 6^-100 have l>eou eratted hy a later king and 
are missing. The lawgiver claims that his code intends to se- 
cure justice to every one, and that it was dictated to him person- 
ally by the gods. But apparently it has a much older back- 
ground than Hammurabi's time. The baa-relief of the pillar 
representfi rhe god Bel dictating the sections to his favorite, the 
inspired King. 

Curious, the very first paragraphs of the Code are devoted 
to witchcraft aud enchantment, distinguishing if honest or not 1 
The person chained with witchcraft is to submit to an ordeal 
of water for verification I Here is a striking ct^utrast to the 
Mosaic Ijiw, which treats witchcraft but incidentally and con- 
temptuously as a dangerous pagan fraud in all cmoa, and not 
asking for any further impossible proof: All witchcraft is a lie, 
abominable, most dangerous to aoeioty, and hence criminally to 
he punished ; an abomination to Ihvh and men, to be summarily 
expelled from the eoimtry.' That the Stela opens with that, 

'Tb» Talmud reporu that BlmoD, son of Shetah, one? had « crowd of 
wJtchw exocutod In one day. but that Is ia«re logond. According to th» 
o^ Imtoal prooedura of the Rabbis, they could not be conriL-tod uor a«plt«Ur 
puDlabed on aocb gtouade, and Simon kept Btrlctly within the law. 
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with such prominence^ gives it several detailed sections, distin- 
f^iiabcs betweeii true and false charms, ban and tiiebantment, 
and aubmita its victim to imminent, death that ahowa Baliently 
the baneful anperstition of those times and that country, not 
known to Judsa. 

CintruTiVE AccomrTABn-iTY. 

The reaponsibilitj o^ the contraetinf; parties proves again the 
infi'riority of tho Babylonian ('ode to the Sinai one. This one 
states repeatedly and as a leading legal axiom, that: The parents 
shall not die for the pruilt of the ehildren, nor the children for 
the guilt of the part'Uts; every one shall die for his own sin." In 
the entire legal procedure of the Pentateuch not a single in- 
stance can be found in violation of that principle. Hesponai- 
bitity to man before human justice is strictly peraonal ; neither 
the parents and the wife, nor the children, relatlona and collat- 
erals are accountable for the deed of the accused one. Othorwiac 
is Hammurabi's law; responsibility and punishment is entailed 
upon the entire relationship: *'If an arehiteet builds a house 
that ctnUapaea and kills the owner, the architect is to be put to 
death. But if the owner^s son is killed, then the architect's sim 
is to suffer death." Responsibility of proxy has been retained, 
too, by the Roman Twelve Tables and by the Codex Justinianus, 
and hence by nearly all the Middle Age oodicees. The modem 
laws, begun with the enlightened Code Napoleon, gave up that 
barbarism. Previously and at all times tyrants, imperial and 
ecclesiastical, involved tho entire family of the offender in hia 
ruin, anxious to silence and secure oblivion to themselves and to 
their usurpations by snch cumulative responsibility, thus ex- 
tirminating tho entire race of tho offender. The Mosaic Law 
alone protested against such tyranny and declared : No one shall 
suffer for tho (assumed or real) guilt of another. The Deca- 
logue extends, morally, reeponsibility to the IktTd and fourth 
generaiion, and divine mercy to ihousaiids of generatwna, juat 
as it is daily verified in nature and in history ; but that does not 



'The parents shall not die for the chlldr«n'« »nko, nor the children for 
the parents'. Hyvvj ooe dl«G tor hie o«ira guilt." (V M., 24.1(»,) 
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militate agBinst the prewnt Ic^l case, as enlarged upon hert* ; 
Gri<] punishes and rewards collator alii, too; not so the human 
judge/ who detcrmiaes upon each case singly; God aloue can 
calciilntp t-hfl amount of solidarity of the social units respective- 
ly; the judge cannot. 

The Lex Taliowis Thebk. 
The lex talionis, or law of rpfaliation, is in the Bobylonian 
Code the all-pervading, fundamental, legal principle, by far 
more than is the Biblical one, "Eye for eye and tooth for t«ath," 
which axiom we find literally in both these legislations. Still, 
there is an important difference, viz, it is diversely applied. 
Sentimentalists have much polemized against Mosaiam on that 
accouut,declaiuuug that they want to have justice ever tempered 
with mercy, forgetting that to be merciful to the assailant is to 
be merciless to the victim. Even more : It is to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of society in order to screen a criminal from due punish- 
ment. The law of retaliation is a law of nature, and hence of 
society. But society punishes crime not from more desire of re- 
venge, but of self-protection, and its jnat and otjuiT^ble measure 
is the lex t^ionis. Now, consider: The principle of talion is in 
the Mosaic Code really meant to be carried out : Eye for eye, 
hand for hand etc. The Law asks not whose hand was injured 
and whose band did the injury. No t one person is just as good 
as another person, and one's hand or foot values jnst as muoh 
as another's hand or foot. That means equality of all, liberty 
for all, equal justice to all. That is Mosaic democracy. Not 
BO is Hammurabi's law of retaliation: If one, socially inferior, 
kills or injures a superior (of the conquering race, for the Ca- 
naanites subjugated the native Babylonians as tiie Anglo-Saxons 
did the Britons, or the Normans did these and the aborigines), 
then there ia one measure of punishment; if a superior kills or 
injures oue of an inferior social stratum, then the crime and 
the punishment are weighed in other aoales! Here is no justice, 
no lex ialionis, no equity! Because the law discriminates be- 
tween classes and masses, between the races, between oonquerora 

>8ee Exod., a0.5-«. 
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and conqaered. "Eye for eye and tooth for tooth," h thus not 
carried out. H«re is aristocracy, not democracy ; here is a eon- 
qtitror and bis horde that dictate to the subjugated massed. 
What they havo gained by the bandit-sword of the oondottieri, 
the Robber-Baron, they desired to hold and |x»rpetiiate by the 
shameless rhetoric and the pettifogging trickery of the lawj-er. 
Aa remarked above, iloaaisra legislated for a united people, the 
cnmparatiTcly few strangers were assimilated, and the remnant 
of the not exterminated natives were treated justly, even ten- 
derly. They were all free and equal, and justice was to he 
meted out alike to theoL Henoe "Eye for eye and toolh for 
tooth," viz, legal equality, was a fact, the scale of justice. Ham- 
murabi, too, put that up as his principle, in theory, but he 
acted not always up to it. There were two rights, because two 
peoples, hence two scales of justice; and he took care that his 
party should domineer aa long as he could help it by his code 
of laws, just as by his victorious sword. 

The Oath Tuebe. 

The Babylonian code, appealed moat frequently to the testi- 
mony of a judicial oath. We today, too, unfortmiately. have 
the litigants and witnesses swear on the Bible, but we have 
small trust in the oath. We ask for substantial proofs; the 
oath is a sort of ordalia, a rcnmant of old barbarism, as are duets 
and battles. The plain fact is, whosoever lies, steals, defrauds, 
will even the more easily perjure himseU. Our judgi-s know 
very well that the oath is valneirss, hut they go perfunctorily 
through the motions. The honest will not lie, and the dishonest 
will lie and swear to it. The Babylonian Code admini-fltered 
very frequently an oath to the litigants and took it aa a full 
proof; that is aatonishing! If we could read between the lines 
of that Stela, we would find that the oath was but a subterfuge, 
a spurious trick, how to pircumvent and bend public justice. I 
justly 8U9|jeet the judges there ever gave the oath to the domi- 
nant caste and the ordeal to the subjugated one. The Moaaic 
Code pretty seldom adjudicates an oath to a litigant, and only 
in extreme cases where no other proof and no witnesses are pos- 
sible, and only when, there is a certain, presumption that the oath 
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is correct, a certain amount of probability, or what we wouTr 
tornij circumstantial evidence, and even then the rabbinical in- 
terpretation reduced it to a half-testimony, to a mere shadow. 
Where the Babylonian Code roliea on tho oath, the Rabbinical 
one bluntly declares: "Whosoever will get out something held 
by his neighbor must bring testimony," prove it, not swear.* 

Business Transact lorrs. 

All business traniiactiona muat be done in writing, the books 
must record it, and only a contract, an obligatory note, a receipt, 
an order in writing, is legal evidence. That is bHsinoas-liko, to 
the point and, no doubt, hails from Canaan and Phtmiicia, the 
classical and shrewd merchants of Tyre and Sidon. But how 
that straightforward axiom could square with the proof of an 
oath and an ordeal I cannot imagine. Here was again the 
happy sphere of the "/ides punica," and tlie Babylonian pettifog- 
ger. The Mosaic Law ever insists on witnesaee,' apparently be- 
caose calculated for an agricultural, uncommercial people, lesa 
proverbial for Phomieian lying iban Carthage and Tyre. The 
Talmudical law admits both, the written testimony and by wit- 
nesses; in important cases, aa marriage and divorce, it required 
both. 

The relation of employer and employee, capitalist, lender and 
debtor, principal and agent, are carefully preecribed and, aa far 
as I can guess, ever giving the advantage to the ruling, the 
stronger, party. Land-tenure is couditionenl on cultivation and 
Docupation of the ground ; neglecting a farm is siiilieient cause 
for forfeiting it. Women holding disorderly premises, or fre- 
quenting drinking establish men t#, were criminally punished. 
The Biblical Code rigidly prohibits the first ; the latter 19 ua*j 
heard of in the Hebraic nationality. 

BoussTic Laws. 

The position of woman in Babylonia, Egypt and Jndffia waa 
good, her status was honorable, her rights guaranteed and the 

'.n'tnn vSy nano K*5nDn U lutblnio axiom. 
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fiitiirp of hor children secured, in all three countries pol,vgHin^ 
seems not lt> be legally prohibited, but de facto, socially, morally 
di:^coiiraged, and tolerated only as a rare exception, in casea of 
barrenneas or chronic sickness of the legitimate wife. Even then 
she could not be diamissed, bul was to be kept and supported in 
the house. Even then the hand-maid talting her place waa to 
pay her respect and acknowledge her superior wifely rank, or 
bear punishment. That explains the situation of (I M-, 16) 
Abraha:n, Sara end Hagar. Marriage was by cnntract, written 
and certified, and a dower stipulated, or null and void, just as in 
the Rabbinical law. Causes for divorce are not specified, still 
the repudiated wife, when g^iiiUIefts was to b4> provided for. 
There can be borne out a certain parallelism between the Baby- 
lonian and the Rabbinical marriagn and divorce provisions. The 
view of the Hillelites, not of the Shaminaites, appears to be that 
of Hammurabi's Code. IHsrespect to h parent and goring by 
an ox. is meutioned there, too, but otherwise treated than in the 
Moeaio one. That bad architects and bad physicians are pun- 
ished for bad servicoa, and aefx:>rding to the axiom of the lez 
talionis. is much to the point; the luckless surgeon has his hands 
cut oS and the tucklees architect shares the fate of his victim- 
ized client. 

Slavhky. 
The harshest phase of the Babylonian Code is its enactments 
regulating slavery. Here we see the immense distance between 
the polytheistic morality and (he monotheistic one. The relation 
between the atrong and the weak, rich and [xwr master and 
slave, native and stranger, the paiiiwrs, esiiecially the widows 
and orphans, are entirely pa.ssed in silence, or they are put down 
as a paiiper-mass, a mob, as if rondemnril to eternal drudgery 
and wretchedness, as natural pariahs, and by all the legal institu- 
tions simply sacrificed to the upper classes. No laws of charity 
and benevolence, no spark of solidarity and altruism to mitigate 
misfortune or social injustice? Not a word u> recommend them, 
provide, uplift, protect them. The slave oifending the mas- 
ter only with a word has his ear cut oflf. If ruuuiug away, ha 
is to be brought back by force, for e reward, to the captor, and 
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he is at the absolute raercv of tli»* niaater, wttLoul anv securitv 
of life and limb or hiimaiic treairnent. He, his wife and child 
are the master's chattel. Smalt larceny by a laborer is piuiahed 
with cutting off his hanij. Not a word about liberating the 
slave, or his fair ireatmeiit, or mercy inr or sparing the brut«. 
The slave, the ox and the ohattola arc uti tlie same level, the 
property, abeolutely, of the master. 

It is Mosaisin that ordained a Sabbath-day, "t/i the end that 
thy ox, thy slave and thy strangc^r ghall rest and reeuperate" 
(II M., 23.12, V M., 5.14). Thf same mean the holidays. 
If, as claimed by some Orientalists, the word Sabbath is to be 
found iu Babylonian records, it surely meant a day of jollifica- 
tion for the rich, and of double drudgery for the depcndenta. 
Such days of suoh sympathy and charity alone prove the hu- 
manitarian iinftort and the isuperiority of a noble legislation and 
ita divine inspiration. The Habylonian Stela makes for con- 
quest, dominion and euslas-ement. Tlie Sinai Code for enfran- 
chisement, individual, social and moral elevation, and that is 
its sea! of divinity. The lack of charity and altruism in the 
Oriental code is at first the outcome of polytheism, with ita local 
gods, the many races and varimia origins, righrs and interests. It 
is next and saliently the characteristic of a code imposed by a 
conqueror upon the conquered, with the purpose not expressed 
in words, but in acts, to be clearly read between the lines, that 
it aims at perpetuating conquest and subjugation, at legalizing, 
sanctioning and strengthening the tight grasp of the masters over 
the slaves, and not to give the latter any chance of recuperating 
and obtaining their independence. No Sabbath and no bolidav 
for the slave and the poor; diametrically the antithesis of the 
Mosaic legislation, enacted for the people, a homogeneous de- 
mocracy. 

After this short analysis we deem it unnecessary to enlarge 
and emphasize any further upon our theme, and discuss the in- 
fluence on, if any, and the relation of that oldest Oriental Code 
to the Sinai one; Its lulinite superiority and geuuineness arc evi- 
dent. 
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There can no doubt be entertained that we ha%'o there before 
us the statute-bouk of a kiug and a couqueror, who desired to 
secure by law, stability and order what he had gained by his 
anus. Hb; aim wag tbei safety of his duiiiiuiuu and bii^ onipirc, 
by establishing order and security in the state, obedience to the 
chief and the law and political stability. He again aimed, from 
personal motives, at securing the preponderance of his own 
clan and bis army, over the siibjuguted [>eople. His 3aw8 in 
every instance tended towards that partial object, viz: To main- 
tain hifl authority by the pL>ticy of "divide et impera," hence to 
perpetuate and solidify the diatinction between the dominant 
classes and the subject masses. On the contrary the Mosaic Code 
had but one people in view, the Benc-Iarael ; whilst the nativo 
Caiiaauites are presumed there to be destroyed, driven out of 
the land or assimilated and incorporated. They arc therefore 
treated without jealousy or any diseriiui nation, and rather aym- 
pathetically recommended to the benevolence and the protection 
of the law, the gorermneut and the one and integral homogenous 
people, Israel, alone occupying and owning the land, once tilled 
by their aires and fathers and entailed on thcra by inherited 
right and by arms, the right of conquest. 

Not a single time do we End in the Babylonian Stda a word 
of sympathy and endearment by the lawgiver towards his wards, 
the people. It is a conqueror who pines for rest, security and 
stability, waging the war of fire, water and sword, drowning 
and luaiiuiiig against whomsoever who would dare disturb him 
in his martial acquisitions. Cunuiugly and naturally, he ever 
gave the advantage to his own clan and army, who helped him to 
conquer and retain the land. The Judatsau, Mosaic Lawgiver 
ever appeals to the good fellow-feeling of his people, addressing 
them as "The children of thy people, thy friends, brethrr-n and 
follow-men.'" "T-«t thy brother live by thee," "He afraid of 
God," "God will bless thee for being kind and sympathetic to 
him." Hammurabi bids and commands by the authority of his 
sword, "Suprema lex regis volunUusJ" Even the 100 gods are 
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meiN^ly his tools and hh satelliteis. It is but a cunning conde- 
Bcension on bis part when he puts forward the hypocritical claim 
to be their agent. As Timoleon, the Corinthian leader, bo Ham- 
murabi, when he heard bis praises chanted by bis Oanaautt« 
oomponiona, could &ay that he is tbaniful for all those brilliant 
deeds he bad achieved to the gods alone, who, since they wanted 
to render bia clan great, they had made him such a valiant 
leader/ 

On the whole, the Canaan -Babylonian relations to each other 
is similar to that of the Teutonic conquering invaders to the Ro- 
mans, or that of the Anglo-Saxons to the Celts, or that of the 
Normans to the snbjugated Anglo-Saxons and aborigines. 

There are but very few instances where the Mosaic Code eoin- 
eidea with the liabylonian one; such are the cases of the mar- 
riage of a secondary wife, the granting to daughters a wedding 
dower, the law of inheritance and that of primogeniture. Whilst 
their contrasts and opposite vii?wa are almost general and le- 
gion, eepecially antagonislic are they in their spirit. In the 
grand total the Mosaic Code is infinitely wiser, milder, juster, 
purer and, above all, more hmnane, liberal and democratic. It 
ever tends to elevate the masses and repress the pride of the 
classes; to p(?nelrate and permeate both with the idea of one 
Father and God, one law for all; sympathy, altruism, charitj 
and forgiveness; to pluck out the sting of envy, invidiouaneas 
and bitter rancor from the poor man's heart; the pride, coldness 
and haughtiness of the strong, the greed and accaparation aptrit 
of the rich. The very antithesis to that ia the Code of Hammu- 
rabi. That code is the will of a conqueror, written with the 
point nf the dagger dipped in blood, aiming at perpetuating his 
empire, his own classes and the lowly masses, as nobles and ple- 
beians; not a democratie, homogeneona i>eop!e, which, as young 
Israel, shall stand and continue for thousands of years and tight 
the battles of hmnan liberation. The Babylonian Stela, with its 
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282 sections, contains, not a sliadow or a trace of tho Rpiritiial- 
ity, holiness, sympathyj puritj and veracitj lessons and idrals of 
the Bible. "Holy ahall ye be for holy ta God," "Thou ahalt love 
thy neigbbi>r aa thyself," are not even hinted at in the lines of 
the Stela. Nor would ever a votary of that law have aspired at 
martyrdom or for the kingdom of heaven on earth. Such ideals 
and Utopias are perfectly foreign to the practical spirit of the 
Babylonian Code. What that aimed at was the realism of Bis- 
marck, the polity of annexation by "iron and blood" f It is there- 
fore preposterous to put that in competition and rivalry with 
the Sinai Code. It is a gross piece of anti-Semitism, odiously 
misapplied to science and history. 

Professor Saycb on it. 

The above treatise on Moaes and Hammurabi was written 
and, in major part, published in a weekly St. Louis paper, when 
I wrote abont it to my honored friend. Professor A. H. Sayoe, 
of Oxford and Cairo, imparting to him my decided views on 
that subject. The following is his replj-, he fully coinciding 
with theia. Soon in England he wrote me again, informing mc 
that he had lectured there on that theme and entirely from the 
same standpoint. As in Germany, so in England there was a 
great hubbub on the matter. I give the reader the benefit of 
the Professor's letter: 

'*Dahaija, Ibtab, Oaiko, Eotpt, Nov. 20, 1903, 
"Dear Dr. FluegeU 

"I am once more back in Egypt, as you will see. I have spent 
the summer over Khainmurahi's ('ode, and have been more and 
more impressed by its contrast to tjie Mosaic one. The one is 
addressed to a commercial monarchy, the other to a compact 
body of confederated tribea. The first is Draconian in its sever- 
ity, the second starts from the belief that crime is really sin. 
This is the difference between law founded on force and utility, 
and law which recognizes a moral and Scriptural basis. 

"A. H. Satcb." 
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THE TWEIA'E TABLES OF ROME (449 B. C.) 

We offer here extracts from the Koman Twtdvo Tables, viz, 
such sections aa have aome analogy with the Mosaic Laws, either 
aaaenting or dissenting, adding thereat some? succinct remarka in 
elucidation. 

(Table II., 4) : "Theft inay be the subject of compromise." 
That is rather of a doubtful polity, cspeciallv sinoe theft some* 
tim&i entailed death. Mouaittm has the thief pay, according to 
the property stolen, the principal and one-fifth over and above; 
in graver eaeea, two, four and five timeu as much as the original 
value, specifying each case. 

(Table IIL, 1) : '"In ca^e of an admitted debt, •30 days shall 
be allowed for payment." Mosaism is not so exacting, whilst the 
Kelease Year cancels all indebtedness, the law aiming at avoid- 
ing pauperism, enslavement and wealth aristocracy. 

(2) : "In defaiJt of payment, after 30 days the debtor may 
be arrested and brought before the magiatratp." The Rabbin- 
ical practice would advise here patience and leniency, conform- 
ing to the Pentateuch. 

(3) : "Unless the debtor pays, or some one guarantees the 
payment, the creditor may take the debtor away with him and 
bind him with fetters." Not so Mosaism, as seen above; the 
person can never be taken in pledge. 

(4) : "If the debtor (thus fettered) be poor, the creditor 
Bhall give him at least one pound of bread daily," The Thora 
allows no imprisonment for debts : "Eye for eye" and goods for 
goods, nor does it allow starvation rations. The Talmud ever 
prescribes the same food for master and slave even. 

(5) ; "If the debt be not paid, the debtor may be kept in 
bonds for 60 days. In the course of this period he shall be 
brought before the Pnctor ou the three successive market days, 
and the amount of the debt shall be publicly declared. After the 
third market day the debtor may be punished with death, or sold 
beyond the Tiber" (eternal slavery). Mosaism allows hiring 
him out for six years' labor as the maximum. 
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(6): "Or the preditor may cut off aeveral portions of his 
body. Any one that cuts more or less than hh just duo. la guilt- 
lesB." That is tbc utmost possible barbarity. According to the 
Mosaic Law, nothing of all that is allowed for debt; neither per* 
soubI iuiprisonuient, nor 00 days in bondt; on bread and water, 
nor putting to death, nor definite enslarement, nor cutting off 
pieces of hh body. That atatute remained intact in the Codex 
Justinianus, passed to Cbristian Italy and commercial Venice, 
and honoo Shylock, aslting for a fwund of flesh from his debtor, 
relied not on the Mosaic Law, but on that of the Romano- Vene- 
tian one. Mark this well, Reader! 

Patria Potestab. 

(Table TV., 1): "Monstrous or deformed oflFspriug may be 
put to death," This is strictly forbidden by Mosaism ! 

(2) : "The father shall, during his whole life, have absolute 
power over bis legitimate children. He may imprison his aon, 
or scourge faim,or keep biin workinp in the fioId8,or in fetters, or 
put him to death ; even if the snn hold the highest office of state 
and be celebrated for his public services, still he may be sold by 
his father as a slave," Mosaism allows the (starving) father to 
sell his (minor) daughter — into marriage. 

(3) : "He may soli him even for the third time; after this 
the son ia free" . . . 

All this is bnilt on the principle of "parental power," family- 
slavery; Mosaism is built on universal libt-rty. Therefore the 
grown son was absolutely free in peraon, goods and actions; be 
couJd not be put to death, or scourged, or fettered, or kept to 
involuntary work, or sold as a slave. A minor daughter (below 
12*/^ yearji), of a verj' poor father, could be sold into raarriage, 
but after 12^; years of age she also was free to leave. .\nd even. 
that was practically abolished by the Kabbis. A rebellious son, 
with dangerous, premature viciousness, was to be examined and 
punished by ibe Elders, and this only on very grave grounds, as 
a precautionary measure, and greatly limited by the rules of the 
procedure, yea, rendered nigh imposaible. 

(Table VTI., 5) : "For the 9eltlem<nt of dispntea (as to 
boundaries) three arbiters shall be appointed." 
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Tfarpc arbiters' aotUemmit is also the goneral rule in the Tal- 
mud, though taceptioually one expert, Mumhe, with authority, 
would do; still termed bold, huzeph; three mea make up a judi- 
oial court; two witneBses are proof of au allegation. 

But the Roman arbiters were but delegated judges. The case 
was first heard by the atat^ mgaistrate, who appointed them to 
settle it on certain legal Hues, akin to our judge defining and 
leaving the case to the select jurymen; an important feature not 
known to iho Itabbiuical procedure, and which shows the Roman 
l^al profession to come next in acuteness and valor to Che Ro- 
man legions. 

TOBTS. 

(Tabic VTIL, 1 ) : "Whoaoever will publish a libel (imput- 
ing crime or immorality to any one) shall be beaten to death 
with cliiba." The crime and tlie revenge are peculiarly Roman, 
patrician, exceedingly harsh and cruel ; there is nothing of the 
kind in Pentateuch or Talmud. The firat forbids it,' but the 
latter imposes no stripes* the less death, for it. 

(S) : "If a man break another man's limb and they do not 
oompromige the injury, he shall bo liable to retaliation." This 
is opening the door to a forest of litigation. Apparently, but 
not really, here is the Mosaic law of talion: "Eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth," which thr Talmud correctly interpreted as 
meaning au adequate, equal compensation in money, price of an 
eye for an eye. So, at any rate, it ia the axiom of human equal- 
ity and straight justice, equity. Not so in the Roman law. 
There were different standards, acalea and weights. There were 
diiferent classeii, pevsons, liiubs and their diverse values and 
prioee, fixed by arbitrary arbiters. There were limbs of patri- 
cians and of plebeians, of Senators and of knights, of allies, 
friends, eneuiiea, foreigners and slaves, of women and children, 
of privileged persons and those beneath the law. Hence the fex 
talionis was but a screen for the arbitrariness of the judges and 
the strong and fruitful field for chicanery. 
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(8) : "For breHlcmg a bone of a freeman the penalty shall be 
300 asea; that of a slave, 150." Ko doubt, each social rank hfl<l 
its own price-list, iidjueted by the arbitrary arbiter. The Mo- 
saic and the Rabbinical Laws were democratic and ignored legal 
d Lscrimiuationa. 

(6) : ''A quadruped that had done damage on a neif^hbor'B 
land, shall be given up tu the aggrleveil party, unless uom[>eusa' 
tion ifi made" Cadequate to the damage). So, too, is the Mosaic 
Law. Here is the axiom, *'Eye for eyo" etc. mling the case. 

(8) : *'A man shall not remore his neighbor's crops to an- 
other field by incantation, nor conjure away bis com." That 
Roman ohief magistrates, lawgivers, still believed in snch torts 
is signifiuaut enough. The Hebraic one did not. The Talmud is 
silent on such pleas. 

(9) : "An adult person depasturing or cutting down a neigh- 
bor's crop by stealth, in the night . . . shall be devotpd to (god- 
desa of vegetation) Ceres and hanged." That is at once inadc- 
(]uatr, har^h and nuperslitious. The punishment is inuueaa- 
urably beyond the crime. The principle of "Eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth" warrants property for property, not life for 
trifles of property. The Roman law was dictated by a victorious 
race against conquered ones, the first, generally, the landown- 
ere, the latter the original owners, now subject workers, jjeas- 
ants. WTiilst the Mosaic Law is enacted upon a unique or at 
least assimilated, united people, a democracy of equal citistena, 
email farmers and free workers, the Twelve Tables, as Ham- 
murabi's Code, we have remarked, aim at perpetuating the do- 
minion of caste and conquest. The Mosaic one aims at an equal, 
homogenoous society; henee the difference. 

(lO): "If a man wilfully set fire to a house or corn field 
... he shall be bound, scourged and burnt alive." All that 
is the dictation of the conqueror to the sty and treacherous, 
subjugated parly, each fighting with his own weapons. Mosa- 
ism simply states be must pay, according to the rule: "Life fot 
life, eye for eye, and property for property." 

(12): "A person committing theft in the night may law- 
fully be kiUed." 
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(13) : "But in daytime a thief shall not be killed, unless he 
(lefenil himsolf with a weapon.'* II M.. 22.1, statea: "If tbo 
thief breaks [into a houae) in the dark and is killed, there ia uu 
murder; if bi daytime, there is." The Talmud interprets other- 
■wise (see above on this), still humanely. 

(14) : **If theit be committed in daytime and the thief 
be taken in the act and do not defend himself with a weapon, 
then, if a frwinaii, he shall bi! scourged and remain a bondsman 
to the person rubbed; if a slave, he shall be scourged and be 
hurled down from the Tarpulan Kock." MDaaisra enacts : (II M., 
33.1-2) "If the thief on beinic; found breaking into the house (in 
the dark) is smitten and dies, there ib no murder; bnt if in sun- 
light (daytime), there is murder; (if alive) he is to pay; if he 
has not, he shall be sold (for bIk working years) for (the amoimt 
of) his theft." No sconrpng, no death, and no eternal alarery. 
Human life and liberty are higher thau property. This is the 
Mosaic theory and practice; whilst to the Roman and the Baby- 
lonian lawgivers property is more precious thau life. 

(18): "A money lender exacting higher interest than thej 
l^al rate of 10 per cent, per azmum is liable to fourfold dam-J 
ag«." 

Moaaism forbids all interest on money, or any profit on 
taken from a eounlryman; from the commercial stranger it is* 
allowed. Whilst the Habbis discriminated oiJy between busi- 
ness loans and loans from poverty and dlstrcaa. 

(23) : ''False wiluesses shall be hurled down from the Tar- 
paian Rock." Moses atatea: (V M., 19.19) "Ashe maliciously 
intended to do, shall be done unto him." This again is the-] 
just axiom of "Eye for eye" etc, overlooked by the Roman law.] 

(24) : "If one kills another accidentally, he shall atone bj 
sacrificing a ram." Mosaisin ordains here exile, more cum-J 
mensurate with the deed, especially as killing ''accidentally" 
in fact, most frequently murder unproven, homicide in secondl 
degree, for which a rain-saca-ifice is entirely inadequate; whil< 
stealing a crop is a capital crime. Tbis again shows how to 
Roman patrician the life of the- plebeian was cheap. 
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(TX., 3) : "An arbiter conviptcd of bribery ie to be puaiahed 
with death." Her^, too, «bould the lex talionU be meted oat ; 
DOthiiig more or less; a heavy fine and loss of office should do. 

((>) : "No one shall bo put to death, except after formal trial 
and ftenron(;e." But this militates against the patria potestaa. 
The father conld arbitrarily kill his child. Moaaism allows nei- 
ther the State nor tile father to kill without public trial and sen- 
tence; ever it require* two witBesses and judges, and the Talmud 
requires even a warning, defiant acoeptauoe etc. 

Sacred Lawb. 

(X., 1) : "A dead body shall not be buried within the city." 
The Pentateuch declares the dead impure, bcnoc he must be 
buried out of the city limits, from reasons of Levitical cleanli- 
ness, identical with public hygiene.' 

(3) : "Not more than three moumcra shall be draped in spe- 
cial mourning, and not more than ten Bute-players attend the 
foenral." Many more sections prohibit too great display at 
fuuerala. 

It was Rabban Gamaliel, the Nasai, who abolished all extrava- 
gant funeral pomp by unlaining to be buried himself in plain 
white shrouds, a custom still retained by consen'ative Jews. Fu- 
nerals Ufli'tl tu he very onerous and costly ; they begin to be so 
again. Our American fcllow-<!itiien8 often net the example of 
great display at funeraU. 

(X., 4) : "Women (as mourners) shall not tear their cheeks 
nor indulge in wailing." The same nearly is ordained in the 
Pentateuch and Talmnd. The latter frequently alludes to such 
wailing women and flute-players. 

(Xr., I): "Patricians shall not intermarry with plebeians." 
To show it« great import, this single statute, of half a line, oc- 
cupies the entire Table XI., and it is pifgnant with the gravest 
results. It is the cue to the l^man society, its hit^ory, develop- 
ment and entire legislation. The entire legislation hinges on 
that pivot, the interests of the higher caste, the patricians. And 
in order to perpetuate them and the dominiun of their caste (no 

■See my " Diet and Byglena." 
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doubt, the conquerors of the subjugated native aborigines), not 
only the weight of the law was to confer the power on and re- 
tain it with that ea^te, but the chief social feature became the 
race prpdominancej the elasa division, clasaos and masses, the 
discrimination of origin, perpetuated in the offspring hy forbid- 
ding intermarriage between the conquerors and the conquered 
elans or gens. ^Vnd just here is the leading and moat striking 
oontrast between the Roman and the Mosaic Law. The Mosaic 
one, too, bad something of an aristicratic class, the tribe uf 
Levi, or rather the (Kohanivi) clasa of the higher priesthood. 
But since that gens had its origin in sacerdotal, or in patriotic, 
or in political or family iuflui'nce, not in conquest and military 
service, their power was but spiritual. The mass of the Levitea 
and pricsta were but the equals of the rest of the nation before 
the ]aw. They could and did actually intermarry with the maaa. 
of the people. The Pentateuch and even the Talmud over rank' 
the Levite with the poor and the orphan etc The Rabbis rec- 
oramcnded intermarriage' with scholarly families, not with 
priestly ones. Their principle was: "A learned bastard is supe- 
rior to an ignorant high priest." They formed no entrenched, 
hereditary aristocracy beyond the precincts of the Temple. And 
while their chiefs were leading, their rank and file were fused 
with thy people in every respect, except their Aaronide, or priest- 
ly functions and prescriptions. Hence was Israel, notwithstand- 
ing the priestly clan, a democracy. Rome was an aristocratic 
State. Ctt-sar, rather than Brutus, headed the deiufwracy, wish- 
ing to entirely abolish that XII Tables Law, half disestablished 
since the riso of Sulla and Marius. 

SdPX'LEMENT. 

(XII., 3) : "If anyone wrongfully obtain poeseeaion of a 
thing that is subject t.<i litigation, the magistrate shall appoint 
three arbiters to decide the ownership, and in adverse decision 
the fraudulent possessor shall pay as a compensation double thn 
value of the thing in litigation." 

Three arbiters is also, as a rule, Rabbinical Law; but to paj 
double the amount of the contested object is peculiarly Roman^l 
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and iiiav be explained by iho frequency of usurpations and as a 
measure to curb and restrain sueli rubbery. Possibly it was en- 
acted iu favor of the plebeiauB. often oppressed. According to 
Kosfiic and Rabbinical Law, possession confers a presumption 
of the right to the thing poBsessed, and the burden of the proof 
to th** contrary lay on the conteatant. Proof adduced, then the 
contestant obtains the thing iu litigation, but no more than 
tliat. Generally the Komau and the Babylonian, Codes are char- 
acterized by barshncsB and over-aoverity ; fines arc constantly 
accompanying the sword of justice, and this is a usual feature 
of a kgislation enacted by conquest ami with a view of perpetu- 
ating it; the vast majority, if not all, of the Decemvirs framing 
it, -was patrician and originally all of the Senate. The Mosaic 
Code, intended for one united, assimilated and homogeneous 
people, is therefore infinitely milder than the first; justice is 
tempered with mercy, aiming at perpetuating a peaceful democ- 
racy, not a mililary ariBtfJcrat-y as Rome and Babylon were. So 
we find that Ovid (Metamorphoses I., III., v. 92) alludes thus 
to the Twelve Tables of the Capitol :* "First came the golden 
age, no avenger was needed ; without law, right and faith were 
practiced; tears and punishments were absent; nor were threat- 
ening words engraved on brass to be I'ead." 

The law ever holds up a menacing sword. So were the XII 
Tables and so the Code of Ilammurabi, as seen above. No less 
stringent is rh«^ Mosaic Code. IJut it shows also the Deity 
as abounding in pity and sympathy : ''God reigns on bigb and 
benignly looks down upon the widow and orphan." "If you 
oppress them, and they will cry unto me, I am misericordioua, 
and I shall kill you by the sword of war and znake your wives 
widows and yoTir childrrn orphans 1" Here is God both the 
sword of justice and the heart of pity, and the law, too, ia 
justice and vengeance to the wrong-doer, humanity and charity 
to the weak and the innocent. 



'Nao verba mlnfula fixo ar« legebsutur. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Bible and Babjlonia; Professor Sayce. 

Dr. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriolf^ay etc at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, England, has rocrntly (in 1902) published an 
important work an the rt^ults of the discoverifw in Egypt and 
Babylonia. The work is denominated: '"The Kcliyioiis of An- 
cient Egypt and Babylonia," treating of their possible influence 
on Bible and Qospel, a theme in striidng connection with ours 
here, the Mosaic laws with their analogies and contraata else- 
where. 

Profeaaor A. H. Sayoe needs no introduction to serious read- 
ers. He bears one of the very foremost literary names, and 
stands in the forefront among the maatera of the Oriental sci- 
ence since the latter half of the nineteenth century, a writer of 
nearly forty years' standing.' He is equipped with the learning 
and the experience of the age ; an original thinker, a propagator 
and a contributor to seionw*, nf a race of nwn exceedingly rare 
at all times. There is and was ever no lack of so-called ''au- 
thors," dilettante in learning, devoid of originality, who never 
had a rational thought of their own, who never digested and 
comprehended the little they have read, who li%e on copying, 
plagiarism and commonplace, reckoning upon the indulgence of 
the reader. Of another stamp is Professor Sayoe; he belongs to 
the small minority of conscientious savanta, who never under- 
take to write but after wide and careful study, assiduous medi- 
tation and gradual arrival at flolid and clear results, opening new 
viatas and new starting points for further research. Nearly 
every page of hia work is telling, full of facta and fraught with 
important concluuioiu. There are everywhere "scholars" who 
remind one of the Oriental proverb: "A copper coin in a day 
jar rings loudly.'" Professor Sayoe, on the contrary, is "a well- 
filled gold purse, silent, modeet and dignified," or ''A well-ce* 

>In 1M1S. 
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mentcd cistern, freslily preserving ha water and never losing a 
drop" (Aboth). 

In this book he oiTers us a cine and an analysis nf the otbica, 
the religions, the rites, the temples, the worship, views, doctrinea, 
habits and feeliiigft of the ancit'nt Egyptians and Babylonians, 
with a host of interesting parallelisms and strilting contrasts 
betwefn them and lis, between then and now. He, moreover, 
shows their concepts and thoughts as not having died out and 
disappeared, but rather as having fructified and invigoraU-d in 
oiir modem soil ; that after having passed through the crucible of 
centuries of time and oontinents of space, we find them reiu^ 
rated and esiiDntially identical, though with other names and 
paraphernalia, in our own philosophy, creeds, cliurches, societies, 
folklore and private opinions. He concludes that the ancient 
Egyptians and their ethical ideas are the forerunners of Cbris- 
lianitv and the New Testament; whilst the ancient Babvlonians' 
ethical ideas are the lower stage and modest ault-cwleuts of Mo- 
saism and the Old Testament. I cannot everywhere coincide 
with him and shall often offer my reapeclfu! veto. Still, I ad- 
mire his fine, reverential tact and moderation, for just here is 
prominent and salient his uueommnu common sense and his high 
sense of justice and propriety, refusing the smoke of glory and 
notoriety which, as others, he could have aoquired cheaply. He 
will not tell yon that .Tesns. Peter or Paul hnve coinmitted pla- 
giarism upon Kg>'ptian kings and hierophants; nor thai Moses, 
Isaiah or Hillel have copied and borrowed from Sargon of Ac- 
cad or Hammurabi of Babylon, or Ea of Eridu. You will never 
detect that veteran scholar and critic in such puerile [lerpelra- 
tions, becoming an audacious dilettante, not a serious thiuker. 
For Professor Sayce well knows the great intellectual law of 
continuity cf thought, as that of gravitation is in physics, the 
law of the indestructibility of mind, aa that of force; that, hap- 
pily for human advance, the chain of great ideas is never broken 
off and definitely interrupted; that one brain-worker evolves, 
from long experiences and after careful meditation, a new idea, 
an additional thought-ltrab, the result of an interminable chain 
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of reatfonings, tuauguralcd tbousaDds of yearn before him, and 
leaves; and another thinker resuniea the thread left by him; he 
0n)Ooth«ii8 it, corrects it, spins it out a little further, and adds a 
new atom, a further link to the previous line of truth ; just a* 
the bees build their hires, adding particles of wax and honey 
to other particles, previously aocuuiulated. This means the law 
<rf intellectual evolution. It happens, too, sometimes, that it 
develops backward, the wronj; way; hut soon it is straightened 
out and develops progressively; until, at last, after centuries 
and millennia, we find something apparently new, startling, dif- 
ferent from, wonderfully transformed and improved upon its 
pattern, its original ; nevertheless, on careful examination, we 
distinctly recognize the rudiments, the first rings, the incipient 
seed, still latent in its surprisingly new form; be that a race, a 
church, a society, an institution, a system, which had existed 
thousands of years ago under other uaiutii, symbols and auspices. 
In such a way Professor Sayce shows that the ancient religion 
of the Egyptians underlies that of today's Christianity, and tiiat 
ihe ancient Babylonian ided^, institutions and philosophems are 
the necessary previous links of tbc Mosaic institutions, rites and 
doctrines. But, mind it well, Professor Sayce does not dftini 
that either Sinai or Nazareth, either Moses, David, Ezra or 
Jesus were counterfeiters, imitators and copyists. No; he hints 
that by the law of continuity of thought, as the well-kno^vn prin- 
ciple of the indestrtictibllity of force, the grand and anbtiioe 
ideas and concepts about God, Providence, soul, duty, right and 
goodness^ half surmised and entertained in ancient Eg.ypt and 
Babylonia, irradiated to Sinai. Sichem, Shilo and Mortah, later 
to Alexandria and Jerusalem, then to Tiberias, Antiochia, Ath- 
ens etc. ; that there they were ttpt more elaborated and refined, 
■nd promulgated at last db the Decalogue to Israel, as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to Christendom, as the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, as the system of Judaism, of Christianity; and that 
nearly the same relation which exists now between thc«e two 
latter doctrines is, in rudiment, to be detected in the two an- 
cient religions of Egypt and of Babylonia. That is the net re- 
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eult of Profeesor Savce'a investigations elaborated in his high- 
ly intoresting, fascinating work. 

!N'ow, uu doubt, that is not Uie usual popular way of under- 
standing the Gospel or the Bible, literal inspiration, revelation 
and prophi^. But wo iihibT not forget ibai Profesanr SayoB 
<loes not speak here ex-cathpdra and as a theologian. He gtndies 
here histoiy, archfcolog^', philoaophj, development of religions^ 
and ethical ideas; and lhe ineihod he auggeAts to ripe-tbinking 
students is surely not unworthy of Providence or human genius: 
That our great aaliitary world-tmrbs are in5piration!( of the di- 
vine mind elaborated in the human mind, is acceptable to both 
rationalists and spiritualists, and not derogatory to the Bible,* 

Revelation awd lusriitATioN. 
But one will aak: If the speculations uf Babylonia have 
e\*olved the Ten Cotnmandnient«, monotheism and livh-wor- 
ship, and the creeds of Egypt have developed into Christianity, 
uioralily and hereafter, what whall Ijet'ome of our own faith 
and doctrines of revelation, of inspiration, of prophecy i What 
of onr pioua traditions that Moscei but held the pen and tJiat he 
was dictated to by "the mouth of God" ? What shall become 
of thf. belief that the founders of (Christianity, too, and thp 
writers of the Gospels wei-c divinely inspired i Are these les- 
sons of piety from early childhood mere nursery talcs! In re- 
ply to this, the Professor bints: No, they are no fables, if cor- 
rectly understood and intelligently iuterpretcd in proper terras 
for adult mature age. The Sunday-school is to teach children; 
whilst higher religion and philusophy teaeh grown men and 
woman. Tbry speak to their reason and heart, not to their 
fauey ami naive love of the inarvfloiiM; hence tbe difference, dif- 
ference in langiiage and form, not in fact and essence. The dis- 
cn>pancy is merely, simply in words. The instructor of adulta 
speaks in dearer words and more lucid syllogisms. So the cate- 
chism told us: God spake to Mwe* and Israel: Do right! Rea- 
soned, adult religion tclla: God inspired to Moses: Do right! 



>Se«, oa ItlDdred tbougfat« and ocwcepts. HalmoDldea Zeralm, 8 cfaa{>t«i«, 
introduction. 
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Now L'OiuiidiT: The Bible tt^acLes aad insists in a hundred plac<« 
that God is ])un? spiril, without any alloy of corporcalirj*, with- 
out limbs and bodily organs. WhiUt, you we, you and I speak, 
viz, by our ajiparatuB of chest, throat, larynx, tongnc, breath 
etc. Shall we assume that God «poke exactly in the same bodily 
uiaiiiipr to Miifliv a» T do to you ? Then God miiai havo a 
body, with chest, lungs, tougne, teeth — then, you and I are idol- 
atora, nor BibUeal iM^Iievppal Thi? Pi-ntatouch repeals again and 
again: "Remember thou hast seen on Mount Iloreb uo figure 
and no imagr, nothing but a voice thou didst hear" . . . The 
orthodox Talmud aitsamed "that a specially created, divine voice 
uttcrofi the Ten CoimuandmeDts." That meauK that God did 
not (bodily) by mouth, deliver his teaohings, but he did spirit- 
ually; be inapired them to Moses and the Prophets. That 
mcan^t that the divine, eternal Spirit breathed them into the hu- 
man spirit; the divine Reason reflected his light-rays upon the 
human reason ; God, the Ocean of Being and Light and Truth, 
sent out a 0aHh of hia light into the soul of Moses and the 
prophets, revealing to them the truths most imjxtrtant for man- 
kind; truths on right, reason, love and virtue. This is the "di- 
vine voice" alluded to by the Holy Writ and the Rabbis; claimed 
by the Qo&|>el, the world's teachers and philosophers; invoked 
by the priests of Egypt and of Babylonia. That voice of divine 
truth has been sounding on Sinai to Hoses, and from other 
mountfl to other teachera. Mohammed, Zoroaster, Manu. Mones, 
Buddha etc., each had his tiered mount of revelation, for, in- 
deed, not the market or the lowly house or valley, but on the 
lofty mount ain-])eak, the divine voice sounds, and ever sounds, 
to him who is prepared to hear. The same divine voice an* 
nounced "that there is but one God, of reason, justice and good- 
ness . . . Thou shflit not murder, atea!, covet" etc. That voic<* 
has been resotmding since man began to think to this day. But, 
first, it was totally misunderstood, then half-understood, and 
gradually, with Moses, Isaiah, Ezra, in the Jewish camp; with 
Kazarcth, Peter and Paid in the Christian camp; with lloham- 
med, Abubeker aud Ali in the Orient, it became clearer and 
FlMftgfll'fl " Hamftaity, Boaevoleiics and Charity of the Peatateuob." 
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brighter and louder, and taught distinctly religion united to 
morality, love aud reason; taught that thpre is but one God, in 
spiritj in eternity, who insists upon duty and reason, purity 
and modesty, upon: "Love tiiy neighUir as thyself;" upon: "Ye 
sliall 1k' holy, for holy is your God;" upon: ''Do not unto thy 
neighbor what thou wouldat not him do unto thoe;" and final- 
ly: "Do unto thy neighbor what thou wouldst liie him to do 
unto thee." Now, this "inspiralion," "revelation," or "divine 
voice" calling on men: "Be holy, for God is holy," that has at 
all limes been sounding, even before Abraham and Xuah, to 
every human conscience and reason,* but more or leas clear and 
bright; until at last, on Mount Sinai, for the Jew; on Mount 
01i%'et, for the Christian, and at Medina, for the Mussulman, it 
taught the higher religion, that of the purest morality and 
truth. And that gradual unfolding of great truths of purity, 
wisdom and goodness, that is called in modem language devel- 
opment, evolution, the slow revelaiiona of God through con- 
science, history, experience and ruasou. While in the lauguagc 
of the Sunday-school, of childhood, it ie termed verbal inspira- 
tion, divine prophecy. God reveals his truths by slow, bistor- 
ical development. They are really identical, the one class of 
terms only befits man's riper reason; the other, the juvenile 
fancy and the nursery. This is the theory and the morale of 
the "Iteligions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia," as expounded 
and interpreted by Professor Sayce. It goes to say that: The 
divine thread of ethical thought spun in the far-away East, in 
India, China, Persia, Babylonia, Egypt, was resumed and con- 
tinued in Arabia and Judiea, in the regions of Sinai, tloreb, 
Shiloh, Karrael and Moriah, and there it revealed itself in the 
Decalogue and the Musaic Legislation. It radiated its light to 
the Occident and to the Orient, sometimes brighter and sorae- 
tinies darker, according to the genius of its special exponent 



^I. M., 4.10-15, and 36 etc., pIiowb that God, ooDeotenoe and Justice w«re 
revealed to the human rac« long boforu Slnal atid tha Patriarchs. Tbo 
PenUCeuch Is far from ohauvlnlatlo. The prophets even gave thetr audl- 
encAa jMtoundiDg bits of truths, dlssLtnUar to our modtttn preachers eqwct- 
log a r«-el«oiton. 
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■nd the caliber of Uie nation tu which he administered. This 
is the It^cal and ethical outcome of Profesaor Sajce's re- 
Ge&rchee. 

And here is Bot the least derogation to the great place and 
import of religion in tlu- hiiiiian sphere, nor any disreepect to 
the authority of Scripture and the divine voice proclaiming it. 
The import of the religion of the Uecalogue and of morality 
lies in these latter themselves, in their intrinsic value. Analyze 
the ten words of lloreb, and you cannot help recognize in tiieni 
the divine seal of eternal truth; and the fact of showing that 
they had already dawned in the minds of other than Jiida->an 
or Galilean aages, and even thousands of years earlier, would 
nut in the Least detract from their sterling worth. Nay, it would 
render them even more illustrious and important. A diamond 
is a pi-ecioiu gem, not because it is set iu a gold case or because 
it is recognised In such a place and worn by such a queen or 
king, but because it is being valued in all places and ages and 
by all persona appreciating i\s brilliancy, beauty and endur- 
ance. To extract the essence of ethics, law and divinity, of hu- 
man salvation, duty and morality; to compress and express those 
in a few grand versee; to promulgate them on a most solemn 
occasion and place; to deliver them to an entire people, pre- 
paivd for that impurtant inauguration ; to declare that to be a 
pact, an organic law, the national constitution, the rule of con- 
duct for ever and aye; to succeed therein after a struggle of 
fifteen centurit-g; then after another struggle of 2,000 years to 
make that same doctrine the universal standard of conduct for 
the Occident and for the Orient; to such an extent that a civi- 
lized society without that organic law is impossible, unthink- 
ablo — that is the wonder of history, the admiration of ages, the 
import and the significance of Jloaaism and the Decalogue. It 
is the highest development of the leading ideas delivered by the 
divine voice to human conscience find reason, from the begin- 
ning of lime to this day, and can lead only to higher, further 
and nobler schemes of human perfection and happrneas. Thin 
is the aspect of the rational conception of divine revelation and 
inspiration. The local, narrow Sunday-school leeson is broad- 
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cned and expanded to a world-teaching. This ia not shrinking 
and belittling religion, but rendering it world-vast, the proper 
atmosphere of the divine. 

As the biologists, anatomists and physiologista trace the struc- 
ture and the capacitj of the human body, and even of the 
mind, throughout the entire animat kingdom, finding the rudi* 
monta of the human species Jisliuctly foreshadowed and out- 
lined in the animality of the lower and thoi lowest scale; ever 
developing, unfolding and brightening to higher forms and no- 
bler functionrt, repeating and describing the same pattern on 
new cycles of creation, but each cycle higher than the preceding 
one, until gradually it reaches the structure of man and his 
■wonderful brain, the shell of his nn'nd, measuring the height of 
the stars and scanning the raystoriea of Deity— and none but 
fools finding this derogatory to divine and human dignity; 
even so is there no derogation, no belittling and no desecration 
to assume that God rcvoaU his tnitha to man through his eon- 
science, his intelligcDCP, his history, in developments revealed to 
great minde, as the different historical stages and mile poets of 
human improvement. This mode ia even indicated distinctly in 
the Pentateuch itself: Adam, Noah. Abraham, Moses, Eliahu, 
Isaiah, Ezra, Maccabeus, iu Jewish history, what else are ihoy 
but such stages and mile postal And these are resumed and 
continued in universal history, as the several initiators of Chris- 
tianity, of Mohammedanistn, of Prrvtestanfism, of liberalUm, 
down to Luther, Melanetbon, Lessjng, Kant, Mirabeau. This is 
the outcome of the chain of reasonings of Prof. A. H. Sayoe, 
in his aoeount of the vast results of bis investigations into the 
partly deciphered traditions of the religions and the culture of 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia, here reviewed from a mere bird's- 
eye view. V?c shall girc the reader some literal extracts of his 
book for verification. But first let us see by way of contrast the 
following on the same subject-matter. 

PHOF. DEIJTZSOH'S BABEL-BIBLE CONTROVERSY. 
The above surrey and analysis covers fully and entirely a con- 
troversy, more noisy than aultstnntial, of late raised by a Profoa- 
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«or of Aesjriology at the rnireraity of Berlin in lua lectures 
there.' These lecturer have little or no other Bonroes and back- 
ground than the material treated by the Oxford Professor's book 
just reviewed, I do not be!ievc that the Berlin ProfnSsior has 
deciphered or read a single cuneiform tablet not at the disposal 
of the Oxford Profraaor. But the latter treated his subject- 
matter with wisdom, tact and moderation, and therefore he did 
not come to the sensational conclusions of the former, that the 
Decalogue, Monotheism, the Sabbath and, generally, the Hosaic 
Laws are a mere plagiarism committed upon Hammurabi's 
code. Est jiiodus in rebus of an infinitely higher order. All 
that code may show is, that Babylonia may possibly be the back- 
ground of Judtea, but the Judiean laws are and remain initia- 
tory, creative developments, of higher and purer inspirations, 
BUggeatious of divine genius, the dawu uf which may be traced 
back to earlier stages of civilizaton. The Mosaic institutions 
may contain embryonic elements, gathered from previoua legis- 
lative structures, collected, sifted and shfiped, purified, polished 
and grandly enlarged with originality and spontaneity, formed 
into a body of laws, and handed over to mankind as rules of 
conduct, as "laws and statutes which man should realize and 
live by them." That is what criticism can claim, and nothing 
beyond that. Exactly the sainc uiaterial and no more and no 
other documents the Berlin Professor has used, and still he bold- 
ly deciarefl the God-idea, Decalogue, Sabbath etc., the bases of 
the present society, to be borrowed from Babylonia! Whilst we 
have seen it proven by the theory of ethical and mental continu- 
ity as the ''divine voice" of Supreme Mind, sounding throughout 
the leons of time and through the space of the world, and inspir- 
ing all the loading geniuses of mankind with salutary laws and 
institutions. What different conclusions from identical premises! 
Let me bo plain: I have carefully studied those much-talked- 
about Laws uf llainniiirabi engraved uu ihe Stela found at 
Susa, earlier placed at Babyloti, at Sippira etc. After reading 
through thoee 282 paragraphs I have not found there any mat» 



■Pcofeesor Friedrloh Delltteob, '• Babel ant] Bible," 1903, Lelpslg. 
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rial for either Monotheism, the T^ealogiie, cor Leviticus, 19.; 
no mat£>rial for rpligion, nhics or charity; not a trace is there 
of the Sabbath, the Mosaic f?quBlitT, the liberal, agrarian, lie- 
ncvolcnt or free, social laws; nothing of the Mosaic democracy, 
frecdum, justice, purity, virtue, mercy and morality. That 
Code is all and over polythpiatic, «np(?r!tti(im]!i, cruel and hai-sh, 
eavorlng of Canaan, its despotism and foreign couqncfit; anx- 
ioua to establish order, oommcroc, industry, wealth— for the 
claBses; not the freedom, morality and well-being of the masacs. 
With an iron hand ii suppresses mutiny and rehfUion; pimi^h- 
ing, all alike, as Draco, small and great crimes and petty misde- 
meanors, by fire, iron and water, with cmel ordeals and out- 
right death. There are there very few points of matters of fact 
reminding one of the Pentateuch. \ little more analogy you 
may find with Rabbinical tradition. All you may discover is 
a certain background, of similar, neighborly views, customs, peo- 
ples and countries, Canaan and Babylon, presupiKwiug joat 
these abuminaliuns, abhorred and warned against by the com- 
poflors of the Sacred Writ. The similarity of and tlie distance 
between Ilammnrabi's Code and the Mosaic one is about the 
same as that between a shrewd, plucky barbarian and a refined, 
moral gentleman ; there are also analogies, incontestably — as 
between a monkey and a man ! iJy far mon^ parallels, mostly 
ontward and formal, Professor Snyce shows up. Still, he does 
not charge the Mosaic Co<Ic with plagiarism. Such parallelisnia 
are to be found in the outward forms of the temples, institn- 
tions, priesthoods, tithes, sacrifices in Babylonia and Judioa. 
But he, as Profpsaora AfasiK-ro, Homniel, Zimmcm and others, 
acknowledges that the spirit is vastly different; the intellectual, 
theological and moral caliber of Judaira in infinitely superior 
to Babylonia. Some more analogies of this tatter sort, Profes- 
sor Sayce claims, may be found in Kgypt. There the moral 
element is much stronger than in Babylonia, and there religion 
is already more permeated with ethics. Still, it holds out no fair 
e<im|)arison with the Sinaic doctrinetf and the Mosaic institu- 
tions. The One God, in spirit, time and space, making for holi- 
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nese* and all the vast consequence* thereof, are lacking there. 
AtU^niptfl at. such a step were made in the Nile country, pos- 
sibly on the Euphrates also, btit abortive attempts tbey were. It 
bad not enough "f tln^ pure, stem, prophetic element of Judou. 
Whilat the populations sided with the local, racial, establisjbed 
priesthoods, polytheism and the facile, sensuous ethics of eaeh 
nomo and temple. That simple, salient, grand fact of Cbria- 
tianity and Mohainmftdaiiism hailing from Judi^a, not Kgypt or 
Babylonia, proves conclusively that Judsa, not ibt-y, possessed 
liie mottle and the fenneiit to revulutionize the world, that 
"from Zion issues the Law, and the Word of God from Jerusa* 
loin." I cannot Roncr-ive why they just bit upon the Hamrau- 
rabian' Code, by no means the earliest, as the original of the 
Mosaic one, except on the aoore of a sensation, or as a crude 
piece of fresh Anti-Semitism. The claim that "the Old Testa- 
ment should yield its plaeo to Babylon's doctrines" ia propoa- 
terous aud ridiculous. 

And now comes the comical part, the climax, of the huge 
jolte: Tho Berlin Professor, having put up that monstrous an<l 
unscientific hyporhesis, is rouejhly remindrd by imperial* and by 
popular murmuringB that, oa disestablishing the Old Testament, 
he has profoundly shaken and shsttercd the New Testament, its 
superstructure, also. So he composes bis face and quotes single 
prophetic passages, t-om from their contest, where those fiery 
denunciations of rice, oppression and shams upbraid the neigh- 
boring corruptions of Edom, Moab, Babylon etc. "Truly," 
says Professor DelitzBch, "that is a battle song. Bedawin-like, in 
thought, style and word . . . These and hundreds of other like, 
prophetic passages are fuU of hatred against all other nations 
... I take rather my refuge wiih hira, who, living and dying, 
taught: Bless them that curse you, and flee to God, to whom 
.Trsus taught us to pray . . . God, the living father of all." 
But the Professor forgot that this God is the God of the Old and 
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of the Npw TpsKarnent, not of Habjlon, not, of India or Hammu- 
rabi ; that the God of Jcsob is the God of Israel ; be forgot also 
that Jesus was no more sparing of thp corruptions and hypocri- 
aies of his times and his neighbors than was Joel, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah. Either of that school of prophets burned up with divine 
ire against the vIcm. wiles aad ehams at home, just a« at Tyre 
and Babylon, whilst at the same time they were brimful and 
orerflowing with the sympathy and serene humauity pervading 
the Mosaic Code. The Berlin Professor plays fast in Theology 
as in Arclieeologyl 

I have not seen the full and genuine lectures and argumerita 
of the Berlin Professor, nor do I know whether he has not just 
yesterday discovered some new cuneiform Stela or tablet wbinh 
is the exact original of the Decalogue or of the liJth chapter 
of T^viticus. Tf he has made such a 6nd, let him produce it 
promptly. Tie owes it to himself and to the frowning raanca of 
his good and noble father.* The burden of such a proof lies on 
him. I, for one, do not believe that such a Rtola has been dis- 
covered, or will ever be. No, the times, the places, the iwpula- 
tions, the ethical and social needs, the leading factors, the entire 
environments of the epoch of Hammurabi are vastly different 
from those of the Exodus, the prophets or Ezra. 

No doubt, the sound intellectual and ethical material of pre- 
Abrahamio times has not been thrown away. Jfo doubt, that the 
best of that has been preserved and utilized in thf gnrnt reli- 
gious creations of later and of more recent ages; liecaufte, as 
seen, there is imintcrruptod continuity of human thought, nur- 
turrd and suggested by divine ihounht, inspiration or revela- 
tion. But this does not warrant creu the shadow of a claim that 



'With vhnm I hiul the honor to ba on fttj oordial tarriid antl for maDy 
yean in rr<>riii^nt oorn>!iponiionoe. The IftLo Pranz D^llUMih waa s geeaS, 
achiilar and a ^od niAo, wllh but ono wi>Ak point: Ho ardontly deslrftd the 
«Qiiv><rHli>n— m)L U\« l)un)lllatli>n— ot I«raAl, " ttiat Isi-ae3 may SUM In 
•mendiag certain of Clirl8tlanity'»t Nluwan tUwtrtnDi*." "A Kamvd task 
which tlie Biblical peoplg doee perform, uid beat outflidv than iu»kle of Its 
suinMiiidlng majorltloe," wab my rijt([ie<.'tful r«pl; to blm. now 23 years 
«go. in f/fllpxig. But we bavA It now to du with ProfeHSor DollLuioli, the 
aoti and fala elalm, not the vcn«rabi9 father. 
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the Decalogue, AIonoUteiBin, the Sabbath and CDtirc Mosaism 
are an imitation, a copy from some Babyloninn king or statute- 
book. For Babylonian laws could not possibly sxiit Juda?a, bo- 
causo each people, raoe, age. eoantry and sooiery require tbeir 
own legislation. Indeed, the Pentatencb warns and forewartus, 
again and again, ita people from imitating .surrounding, beathcn 
institutions and cnstonis. ideas and ways; and now Professor 
DelitzHch (tbe younger, of course) pretends that the very boat 
Mosaic doctriueii aud leading institutions are Iwrrowed and cop*| 
ied from Babylonia? That is preposterous! Nor must we for- 
get the distance that exists betwt^en ideas uttered by single eage>J 
or philosophical priejjts, and laws enacted by rulers and legia- 
lators. We find in Egypt and in Babylon good and noble 
tbonghta, on the highest topicd of State, religion and morality, 
uttered by single men of genius; whilst practical, public insti- 
tutions and laws are mostly time-honored, hoary, venerable cu9- 
toms, gradually legalized ; they must root in the masses, be at 
their level, and cannot lie transferred to another people diamet-i 
rically opposed, as was that of Jud«a to Babylonia. I there- 
fore dare affirm and say that the Mosaic doetrinna and legisla- 
tion are rather in salient, deliberate contrast and conscious, in- 
tentional opposition, than a slavish imitation and borrowing 
from the one-sided, harsh, polytheistic, Hammnrabian Code. 
Occasionally we may find there a certain parallelism; as a whole 
they are each other's reverse. Again let us remember that, util- 
izing the old and evolving the new, breaking up and rcadapting 
previous institutions to new surroundings, this picking out of 
usefnl, approved, old elements and blending them with new ma- 
terial suitable to the new environments, this decomposition and 
recomposition, this is not plagiarism, this we may retrace tn 
each or moat of legislations, this ever went on, on the mentioned 
principle of continuity of thought. The good old clemrnts are 
utilized, the effete ones are removed, the new is added and all 
made up into oac new structure. This independent renovatitm^j 
adapation, this just constitutes originality, creation, divine gea- 
iu8. 
Ftuegel's ■* Humanity, BoDovolence nnd Charity of tho PeDtateuoh." 
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I trust (hat the TVrlin Prnfefisor wil] rpcionsu^Ier, agree with 
and assait tn the earnest reasonings here unfolded, showing: 
Thatf la spite of many good elementa, glimpROA of nohle, gen- 
eral, religioufi and moral ideas, Babylonia was, on the whole, 
steeped in the snpcrstitione, the cnietties, the dospotism and the 
filthy praeitcea of Aaiatic pol j'theism ; that Anu, Bel, Mcro- 
dacb, Istar, Adad-Nebo, Asari and Ea were not the compeers of 
Ihvh-Klohim, even of the El-EIyon of Ahraham; far less conld 
they compart! in holiness morulity, benevolence and wisdom to 
the majesty of Ihrh and his laws. I trust that the Berlin Pro- 
fessor, upon re-examining the 8tela of Hammurabi etc., will 
eome to the conclusion that Monotheism, the Decalogue, the Sab- 
bath as a day of Haiictifieatiun, not of JulliticatioD, the Year of 
Releaae and of Jubilee, as the epochs of restoration and reinte- 
gration; that freedom, mercy, justice and human equality, as 
the bases of law; that solidarity, charity and humanity, love thy 
neighbor a» thyself — atf the Bwial base; (hat "Hyly shall ye be, 
as yonr God ia holy," to be the aim of morality — all that the 
Berlin Professor will agree with Professor Saycc, Maspero 
and the cordial writer of these pages, to be originally and sa- 
liently Mosaic, Biblical, the sequel indeed of former, prehia- 
torical periods, but the higher development from earlier, by far 
inferior, ethical schenips and institutions. 

Xow, one would say : But in my Sunday-school T have heard 
about "thunder, bailstonii ami brimstone, about trumpets and 
earthquakes and God speaking in jierson" etc-; mnat I forego 
all that? The answer is: You must reconstruct that, you must 
understand this as a man. not as a cbih), and that will render 
yon both more wise and more reiigioua. The Pentateuch depre- 
cates any bodily divine revelation ; the Rabbis assume a divine 
voice on Horeb. They evcrj'where repudiate miracles as a nee* 
eaaary proof for truth.' The groat Jewish philosophers all, the 
Gabirolii, Allios, Saadias, Maimuuides, Iben Ezras etc. plainly 
hint "that the angel between the Deity and man is reason and 
Good ajid great uicn are iu»pin'd, inhaling breath 



conscience. 
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from the very Fountain of wiadom. Revelation goes on by the 
mode of historical development, from mind to mind; wise 
and holy minds are the vehicles of divine teachings to mankiml. 
They go all in line, continue the same divine thought, take up 
thf identical divine thread, continue it, for a while, a few inc 
farther, and hand it over to their successors. They are the 9Sl*^ 
cred phalanx, the vehicles of providential instructions, forming 
the great etations of human advance in science, in religion, civi- 
lization and hafipiness. 'E&fh of them taltes up tlK> thread 
that eternal, historic revelation, spins it on, and, dying, bant 
it over to his heir in spirit, dropping on him the Eiijah-cloal 
and disappearing in the roseate sky of immortality. Whilst 
mankind admires, looks up and calls aloud : "Father, father, 
chariot of Israel, vanguard of mankind !" (IT Kings, 2.14.) 

'*The Thora speaks in human language,'' said the Uahhis, just 
in reply to such popular questions. Refleet. as children we used 
tu ride on a stick ; later on we rode un horseback ; now by steam 
and electricity; possibly soon we may ride by balloon; "Every- 
thing has ita proper season," says Eoclesiastes. 

Peopbssob Sayce Continued. Mkbodach , Ea. 

We have in part surveyed the important work of the Oxford 
Professor, and at the same time examined the unwarranted 
affirmations and the noisy controversy about Babel-Bible of the 
Berlin Professor. We have until now had Professor Sayoe 
speak by our mouth, as passed through our own prism. We 
shall now more clearly follow up the results of his research, 
and then quote him in his own words, in order to give the reader 
au opportunity of judging hy himself what he thinks about the 
influence of Eg>"pt and Babylonia on the Pentateuch, of the 
highest importance for the position of the Biblical reUgions. 

Professor Ssyce finds many parallels in the political, social, 
mental and spiritual activities of Babylonia and of Judsea; in 
their doctrines, views, institutions, holidays and worship; in 
their theocracy, priesthoods, temples, symbols, sacred outfits and 
utensils. As the Jeruaalemite Temple, so the great Babylonian 
one of Marduk or Merodacb had two courts, two aymbolic pil- 
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lare at its front entrance; a basin termed "Sea" resting upon 
tw<dve brass oxen, for thn pnrificatiou of the pricstj, one altar 
of Bacrifice and another for in<>(!n9e. The t(-mple proper waa 
divided into a holy place and a holy of holies. It contained a 
raercy-aeat, a chandelier, a table with 12 shcwbread, a Panik- 
kah or curtain. Il had prophets, prietjts, tithes, sacrifices; it 
knew also the sacred "kippur" and "qorban" terms. But its 
Contrasts to the Horiah-Mount were hy far greater than its simi- 
larities: It bad its sacred rcstala and sacred proatilution, a 
bimdrcd gods, luale and female, and all the idolatrous and 
groBsly senauoua paraphernalia ejectypd from Hosaisin and the 
Moriah Temple. The victorious royalty and the satxrdotal caito 
of Canaan-Babylonia succeeded partially in subordinating all 
the leading gods of Nippur, Laga«, Eridu, Sippara etc., under 
the supremacy of their own god, Bel-lferodach, giving him the 
role of the El-Elyon of Abraham. Nay, they even made an 
attempt an monotht-iam, by w>nfi-rriiig on Merodach all tho 
names, attributes and functions of the chief gods of Babylonia 
and Cb&ldea. Merodach was identified with Bel, Istar Anu, 
£a, A&ari and the other great gods and goddesses of their pan- 
theon. All their titloa and powers were trauaferred to him, ho 
absorbed and subsumed them all. He was in prayer and wor- 
ship addressed, and in some hymns cxprraaly designated as the 
Only One, the Supreme, the Creator of the universe aud the 
gods. He ruled, at tho aide of king-craft and priestcraft, hypoc- 
risy, licentiousness and necromancy, abominated and ejected by 
Mosaism. Merodach was at last fully identified with Asari and 
his father, Ea, of Eridu. But Monotheism would thrive in 
Babylonia as little as in Egypt. Karlier, Ea was conceived as 
the Creator, Friend and Teacher of man ; as the Greek Prome- 
theus, a potior who had formed man out of clay, had shaped 
him in his own image, civilized him, given him laws and taught 
him the useful arts. Ea was the god of the deep, who had come 
from abroad, the west of .Arabia, the western shore of the Eu- 
phrates, Ur of Chaldea (tho birthplace of Abraham i), who 
daily appeared with his ship, emerged from the Persian Gulf 
at £rtdu> to teach man and improve him. Eridu was the iirst 
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laud i%tjcued from the original abyss, the dreary swamps of the 
sea. Eridu is cluimeri by Profpssor A. H. Sayce^ to be ''an ab- 
breviatiou of Eridug or Eri-dugga, 'the good city/ in Sume- 
rian." But it may remind altw nf the Hebrew, erez, carlh, Erdc, 
terra, tarra. It in the crude, mylbic version and back- 
ground of Genesis, 1.2: "The earth was chaotic and confused, 
darkuesa was upon the abyss and the Divine Spirit was hover- 
ing on the waters." Remember, again, Ihvh is also termed in 
the Bible Ik, Iha and Eheieh. II M.» 3.14, reads: "Ehelek, or 
Ehih sent me to you." Isaiah, 26.4, reads: "For Iha, Ihvh. is 
the rock of eternity" {worlds). Further, Ihvh is describe*! in 
Genesis, 2.7, as the moulder ur potter of man, and in Jeremiah, 
10.15, as the Yoxer, (clay)-muulder, of all.' Many divine at- 
tributes given in the Pentateuch to God were in Eridu lavished 
on Ea. Whilst the mcwn^d. Sin, has no analogy whatever with 
Ihvh, whose identity is claimed by some critics. Thns an eifon 
was luade to invest in Babylonia Merodach with divine iinity. 
Possibly in Sonthom Chaldea it was Ea who assumed that 
honor of subsuming the leading world-powers, and for a time, 
more auccesafnl, was termed Ea the god, or the gods (Elohim'). 
Again, Merodach, identified as Bel-Merodach-Ea, was assumed 
by the Babylonians as that supreme, leading Deity. Hence we 
may surmise that attempts at Monotheism bad taken place 
there. 

Ea, Th, Emit, Coxtisited. 

let us elucidate this highly interesting point, though seem- 
ingly dry arcbteolog)' and inctaphysica. The layman may skip 
it, but it will pay the student to read it twice. It will clear up 
many a puzzle. We may fairly andjuatly assume that a move- 
inent towards Monotheism was gutng on in the civilized 
part of the ancient world, perhaps since the advent of 
Abraham, or his double, Zarathustra, and the Highest- 
God or El-Elyon-idea. We see the Babylonian priests, u 
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the Kg^'ptian Pliarurth, Kbii-ti-Alen,' made an effort to ideutifv 
their own deity with the chief-gods of Meflopotamia ; but tbey 
did uoL succeed, just as little as did the King of Egypt. The 
priesthood of each Bomo and province in either country claimed 
this privilege for tboir own local god. Now it is prohable that 
the same effort was made in Eridu to have Ea assume that part, 
as iho ENElynn, ihc Kuprrme of Ohaldea, with all ihe powers 
and attributes of the chief Babylonian gods, he to subsume and 
Bubordinatothem alt. Hut this trial miscarried in Chaldea with 
Ea, juat as that of Osiris in Egypt and Mcrodach in Babylon. 
It waH more successful with Moses and Israel, because there the 
nidiments of Monotheism lingered still since Abraham and the 
other Patriarchs. There it was consummated in tb» concept of 
Ihfh-Elohim, purporting that the many gods or divine powers 
of the pagan nations were all subsumed and superseded by the 
Only One God, Ihvh. The Babvlouian Ea may be but the cor- 
rupt pronuaciatiou of the Hebraic Ihvh-Ehih. Only here it has 
a rational setiHe; it coniliincH in ii^ Hmall compusB iKith Being and 
Eternity, existence in past, present and future, occupying in its 
spiririialiry the eternity of time and of space; an admirable 
generic designation of the Supreme Being holding in the lap 
matter, time, space and eternity; this Being is alone Klohim; 
Ihvh ia Elohim. It is all in vowels, without any alloy of conso- 
nants, VIE. it is purely spiritual, nll-embrueing eternity. After 
a long struggle the Munotheistic idea was tbeuce transplanted 
to Arabia and Judiea. In Judtea (he struggle against polythe- 
ism lasted nearly a thousand years. With. Ezra and TCehemiah 
only idolatry was finally eliminated, and pure, rigonjus Mono- 
theism, with the Mosaic Law, became the norm. Monotheism, 
the Ihvh- religion, having gained there a firm foothold, was car- 
ried back to Obaldea as Ea-religion, the moulder, teacher, friend 
and lawgiver of man and the Creator of all. Thus is Ea of 
Eridu, the pale reflection of Thvh-Th-Ehih of Arabia and Judsea. 
Ihvh and Monotheism did not originate in Babylonia, and 
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thence introduced into Judfca, aa claimed by the Berlin Pro- 
fessor; this is ooutrary to all evidence, for Babylonia and Cltal- 
<loa continued idolarrous; the Jews alone represented Monothe- 
ism. Hence the bcartli when- ita flames were entortained was 
Sinai and Moriah, not the Ea or the Merodach temple. 

This would best explain the many striking parallelisms be- 
tween the Mosaic Ih, Ihvh, Ehib, and the Eridu Ea; the Baby- 
lonian Bel-Merudach'Ea identitication also would be explained. 
Wc shall now understand II M., 3.13 : "Moses spake to Elohim, 
Behold, I come to the Children of Israel aimouucing to iheni 
thai the God of your fathers has aent me to you, and when they 
ask. What is his name i what shall I answer them ? And Elo- 
him said, £AiA (I who nhall ever be,lhe everlasting Being), j&/iiA 
eent me to you . . . This is my name in eternity and this from 
generation to generation . ■ . This ia Ihvh, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob."* 

Let UB well remember that Mosaiam does not claim to have 
invented either Monotheism or the faith in the One Snpreme 
Beiug. On the contrary, it states and insists upon the fact that 
they are of hoary origin,* that Ihvh identifies and subsumes all 
the goda;* that there are no several supreme nilers, that all the 
powers are unified in the one Supreme Power. That is the ac- 
tual meaning of Ihvh-Elohim. ever m juxlapoRitioa, and imply- 
ing that what the heathen world termed the gods, Ila-Elohiui, 
that is subsumnd under the one Ihvb. Now what means Ihvh! 
Already the Rabbis correctly render it by: Being, Snpreme Ex- 



'II M., 3.14-16 n^riH ,02VK*3n,ic n'HR ,in in? nai nn .D?ipS*BC»nT 
n. M.. i.'ic. nin' Dca Kip? ^mri (« 

*Kiohim, root 1b El, £loh, Elohtm. power, dlvlnQ power, all the dlrioe 
poweiB. It Ut Bpp&r«iitly dutiii)^ frum pn^bistorlc outlqulty. and orlginiUly 
meant all the divine powom. Gradually MonochelHcn took the place oS 
polythefstn; theu Elohtm began to be moetly constructed with a alogulu- 
verb and cumbtiied as Ihvh-BloLlni. namely, tliaL llia Ht^bnUo Divh «ub- 
«uiQe» aloii« all tUe gixla, Ilivli.Klijhhii- A fi'w tlriir>(iw« flitd Elolilm in the 
old Bease, the heathen gods; It b also sometimes In the Bible constructed 
wltlt a plural wrb, a leuiuaut of lt« prehlBtork; slgulQuauce, U)« goda In 
polytbelmn, the only one Ood In the Jiidaun world. 
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ist(?noc, £BB«nco of All, Being Undifferentiated, tlie Creative 
E3sence a:id Cniisc, wintaining lh<> gt^mis, principlce, forcna and 
vitality of all tlie later differeaitiated, singlu k-ingB of tli« uni- 
veree. "Exiatence," "Boinfi;/' is the first corrwrt definition of 
Hivh. The next ia but a logical amplification thereof. The Rab- 
bis aa correctly dorivr, oiymnlopfially, the word Ihvh from hVi. 
hvk, ihih, a compound-word, deiiiiting pasl-jjrc^i-ut-futun;. Tbua 
fhvh is the Being, ['nililTfrentiatcd, ExiAtejice, the Eascncc 
and reality of all that pen'ades ctrmity, past, preeent and fu- 
ture. Again, Ihvh occupies likewise the infinity of space: Ho 
is the spaou, the room, the oocasion and the cause of the univerae. 
Ihvh is the Essence of existence in the eternity of time and 
the iiitiiiity of apace. Ah such the Rabbis call the Deity, Place, 
Space, Maqom. They call him also Shamaim, the heavens 
i>r world*i'oom; both are wt-U-knuwu cauies of the Only One 
Deity in the Talmud and the Medrashim. They are attribativt* 
names, divine, metaphorical epithets; for actual names the 
Deitv has none. Ihvh, m- the abhreviatt'd fh, tvimiw iiearcat as 
atrribule to his ineffable Easencc, the Being, the Ocean of Exist- 
enco. It is ileaignatrd as Place or Space of the tlnivcrse by 
Maqom. Shamaim ; us Power. iJabiirh ; »s love, iiachmana. The 
Ut'ity is often also alludetl u> in rhe Hible as Maon, Mf-OTM, and 
as Zur, hubitaculiuu. residence, refuge, ruck, fouudtttion ; ts 
the apace, cause, providence and protector of the nnivcrse and 
its creatures. 

The Supreme Being is again alluded to in Scriptun- as Aloha- 
qedem, God of th(> £asu or of antiquity, the Ono pn^fwtited and 
adored of Old in the East, later supplanted aud fo^itten, and 
at last reintroduced by Moses as the Go<l of the Hebraic Patri- 
archa of Ur^ on the western shon> of the Euphrates, the seat of 
the Chaldean civilization. He is remembered as the "reaideuoe 
[prf»toctor) of antitiuity.'' "shield of salvation," "Rock of the 
faithful,'' in the farewell addri-ss of the dying liberator (V M., 
33.27). So the Psalmist (90.1) strikes up his hymn: "O 
Ixtrd, a (pnitot-tiuitj n-sidence thou hast been nnto us from gen- 
eration to generation." 
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Whera we examino lliew epithets, we shall iind tiiat wc have 
siiffiftient historical datji to verify thera. hi hoary antiquity, in 
the i&t-oS Ka8t, wt- fiuj the Deity described by the sages aad 
thinkers, with iLeee very same colors and a1trihiit<?s. The Su- 
l>reinc Deily ia described in the Vedas, the Ijiauishads and tin- 
Vedauta as Brahiiiati, The Hi'iog, Ah)ne Self-Kxiatent; and in 
the Sacrc^l Books of Panteei^ni the Suiireme in denominated as 
Zrvaua Akaraiiu, the Infinite in Time aud Space. VVbeu we 
further diacard die ptKitical tropes aud thr |K'puIar exlrava- 
ganoea of the Gn-ek aud Koitian poets, we find the Supreme 
Deity defined a& the Keality and Ksiteuee oi All, Intiuite Lu 
Time and Spaee, just as Ihvh-Elubim is in ihe Hebraic Scrip- 
tures. What, Uicu, ill ihe diffei-euee Ijetwueu the Musaie aud the 
n»n-Mo6aic God-eoueeption if It id this: With the Ilindit, 
i'aivee aud Greek sagos, the Crtily One, Supreme Deity wa» nx- 
o^ized aud adiiiitled, in 8eei"el, in llieor^', but veiletl, even ue^ 
uiaed and admitted, iu secret, iu theory, but veiled, even neg- 
lected and overlooked in practien am) publicly. The aagf^s had 
one Qod-idea, the masses had various other Ood-ideait. The 
{•eople cared little for such au abstruse, incomprehensihlo, inef- 
fable Supreme One, out itf itH grasp and tran&ccndiug its eat 
periences. His atfributefi, then-fore, were popularly material- 
ixed, ponxiuitied, individualized and assumed as tiiugie, con- 
crete, independent divine beingtj. much nearer to the human 
BbnseSj aud thtssc were syiub<.>lically represented as deities. 
Henee came polytheism with iduiatry.' So was Baal and ^Vs- 
tui-eih iu I'htenicia and Canaan; fWl or Mardukh in HabyKmia; 
Assur iu Asayria ; Auuuon-lta, later Osiris, and Serapis (Osiria- 
Apia) in Egypt ; Zeus, Diewpiter and Jupiter" in the Owek and 

'Mslni4tiilde(i aBHUiuuH tlial tli» )ie«v«nly bodteti, hud, moon kii<I Htarn wen 
Aral idolbuxl. ThU mny havo bL»iii tu} witli iLo vulvar. Tlie (-riueUi am) 
teamed appear rftUter (•-• havr pcraonlfted a]] the natural [)ht>ni)mmia &nil 
PQW«r«, Mnil t«i)]iht then m» iQdIvldiiiUUod ftttr1hiit4>>9 nnd gcrdn. Huch ara 
ihe 10 fl0|)blrpth of th« Qiihhwla (see •' PlilliMophf and Qabbala"j. 

*)>laeplUir is often lo^utioned by flm-ac-v, idwntlcal witli JuplUiror Zvua- 
P«ter; 7au8 la durlved from Dqub. day, the light-god ; pHjwIbljr It 1b akin U 
Zebaoth. Ood of tho Heavenly Host*. Z»\i8. Zeoa. Zebaoth. See Horace, 
Carmlniim, Liber III.. 11.; "6«pa DlnBpttf>r uflgloctua IucbbUi aildtdit 
lDt«gruin." Ttw latlD Jupiter. Jo-l>at«r, la of same dnrlvatlan. 
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Roman world. That reprpsent^d God the Master, force, rigid 
law. Auu wa» the ether, the infiuitj,' of Kpatt?, 8kamaim; whilst 
£a symbolized love, wisdom and goodness, the mercy-aide in 
the godhead. So the lUbbis distiagiiiKh ]Lvh m love aiid Elo- 
him as justice.' Thus iu the Gentile world the attributes of tlie 
Ouly One Deity were broken asunder l),v the popular prisai and 
worshiped as ao Jiiaiiy differfriit deities. Mwyiisiu alone succeed- 
ed, after a long struggle indeed, to unite Bgaintheaearallenxl rays 
into one divine focus and to have thai f«us accepted Uy priest 
and laytnan, learned and people, openly declaring riiat Ihvfa 
only ia Klohim, that in Iliin. reside alt ihc divine forces and that 
His chief attribute is Ihvh, Ih, Khih. the true ancient God of 
the Cnivcrse, of ihe Kast, of Antiquity, Khhi-Qednn, Rl-OUm. 
A diju, enfeebled ray of this pure monotheism elal)rjrated tn 
Arabia and in Judiea, wandered to CbaMta as thi- doctrine of 
£a, and to Babylonia as that of ilarduk, or Qel-Aleroduch-Ka. 

In one word, riie Hebraic monniheisni, the Jhrh nr Jh reli- 
gion, is not the theolo^ of Ttab^vlonia tranisplanted to Juihea. 
No; it is the ancient religion of the Ehsi, for Knig thcix* neg- 
lected and forgotten, then renovated in Arabia and •Tiidtea Uy 
Abraham, Moses and larael, there accepted as the State religion, 
and gradually reintroduced int4i Tialiylonia a^ the Bid-Merodach 
Onlt; into Chaldca as Ea-Cnlt, and into Egypt as that of IChu- 
n-Aten or Amen-IIotep TV, The Eg^'ptian Aten may well be 
identified with the Vendante Atman. the Self, Brahman, the 
Only One Being, and the Chaldean £a has its best etymology 
in the Tlelirew Ehtfi, I-shall-he, Kiorniiy, Thus iiionofheittin and 
Ihvh are not invenliona of Babylonia or Eridu, transplanted to 
•ludtca aa Mosai-om. No; just the contrary. Monotheism 
unil Ihvb arc gray, ancient conceptionti. hailing from ihe far 
East, gradually obscured, neglected and fi.rgottrn there by the 
uiaxses, on nccouat of some wave of barburisui and war inter- 
vening; prciiervcd only by some forlorn priest or philostipher of 
India, Egypt or Babylonia. But these doctrines found later a 



■Of tb« Agadlsts mud mystics tho two diiine f»o*s or upoot*, that of 
Justice and that of tovo. 
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stronger bold an Arabia, Judaea and Kanaan. Ther^ they vrcre 
renovated, restored and delivered to Israel as the Mosaic doc- 
trine of Monotheism and Ihvb, still claiming no innovation, but 
simple nnntnxluctioii.' Tbon, taking deep rouls in ils new 
home of Judieu, it redounded back to the East and South, Ara- 
bia, Babylonia, Cbaldea, Egypt, a» a feeble echo from a far-off 
past and from neighboring Judtea. The fact a that £a has no 
meaning whatever; ou the contrary, Bel, Auu, Herodacb Dtc. 
have their root and sense in Semitic; whilst all the Biblical di- 
vine names have an attributive sense in Hebrew. Such is Ih. 
Ihvh, Shadai, El, Eluhini etc.; hence is the Chaldean Ea an 
echo from Juda-a, not vice versa. Ea is the weakened sound 
from Judfcan Ih. Ehih, ikvk; it is to mean: Eternal Being, 
if monotheism had been established there, but it was not, so it 
remained a local god. 

Professob Savcb Costintted. 
Let us return nciw tu Professor Sayee's work. He doea not 
jump at conclusions; he justly sees there but n weak and timid 
attempt, and an abortive attempt, tfl introduce monotheism, but 
of little avail. Some priestly philosophers could say what they 
pleased, the pt^oplc reraaiued unmoved ; pol3rthei8m, witchcraft 
and rottenness remained intact. Perhaps it was but mere per- 
sonal ambition of the new dynasty to advance itself by ad- 
vancing its god, and under the guise of centralized monotheism 
to introduce centralized monarchical despotism. Everything re- 
mained as before. Maybe that caused Abraham's removal from 
there (Qenesis, 12.1). Divine service consisted mostly in in- 
cantations and propitiations of the many gods. The priest con- 
tinued to be leas of a teachc-r than of a sorcerer and soothsayer. 
Ileligion consisted more in mystic practices than in virtuous 
deeds, enlightened thinking and noble meditation. The several 
priesthoods of the nomes and the divers masses and tribes, of 
different national origins and compositions, the several vassal- 
atates of North and Souh Mesopotamia, its leading provinces 
and templos, had each their own supreme god with his bier- 
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archy. Each one claimed supmnacy and had hia own Enneada 
and Triads (nine and three goda united into one) with a hoHt 
of subordinate goda and daimons, good and bad genii, and all 
these gods and goddesses were far from being, as the Biblical 
Ibvh: "Holy, loving justice and truth, enthroned on high and 
^Hiking down benignly xipon the poor, the stranger, the widow 
rtiui the opprfssed." Even the chief Gik], MrmdaHi, was hut a 
human hero, a Heracles or Perseus, a giant fighting the mon- 
sters of the worid-giant, Tuimal, symboHxing power, intelligeaoe 
and order conquering Chaos and Confusion. Morodach, of the 
city of Marad (rebellion?), may, after all, be but the Biblical 
Nitnrod^ apotheosized ; he who had made an end to social dis- 
iinler and violence by OBtablishing his dominion with law and 
order. Thus, Professor Sayce repeatedly rpmarlts and cou- 
dndcs: That between the religion and the ethics of Jcnualom 
and thrtae of Babylonia there was about the same difference aa 
that between man and the ape. Ihlun and ape have a great 
many things in commnn. Still the distance between them is im- 
mense, not only in degree, but in kind. Merodach, you see, 
plainly, is a myth, a composite fiction of the priests, exalting 
for their own benefit their own cult, temple and god above the 
others; purifying them indeed, Hill leaving enough alloy to 
show their origin in rank prjlythcism, astrology and mythology. 
Otherwise is the Ihvh -conception, the pure Mind, the Sub- 
lime Creator, the One, the Author of the Uecalogue, the Uoly 
God, who bids us : "Be holy, for holy am I ;" who identifies reli- 
gion with intelligence and virtue, who subsumes human duties 
under the grand social nilp : "Thou ^halt love thy neighbor as 
thyself;" placing practical religion and worship in purity, sym- 
pathy, jnatice and morality. Such a God-idea uplifts the Tem- 
ple from a palace of priest and king tt> the ttanctiiary devoted to 
ihe culture of the holy, the perfect and the divine. That makes 
ibe priest on agent of the Deity, vea, his earthly associate,' for 
the propagation of the true and the good. That conocivia 
Deity as father of Israel and of mankind ; both are the object 

'n'a'p'n'S •tmc Agada and Qabbala ai»d V«l«nto. 
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of his solicitude; {wrfrction and bolineM i» their oomtnoD goal 
and the divine in, both, the origin and the last ronsuiumatJon 
of human improvemont. "'Between ihwe two coneopts" — saja 
Professor Sayw (page 478) — "Hen that deep gulf of difforenoe 
which wparfltes the religion of Israel and that of Rabylonia, 
as a whole ; the one is raouotheifitic, the other poIyiJu-istio." Riil 
I am not ready to agree with the ProfesBor that "King Hammu- 
rabi was a contemporary of Abraham, that be is tdmti<?al with 
the Biblical Amraphpt (Genoftia, 14.1), and that Babylonian 
law huH inUimnced the Mosaic legislator.*' At the iitiaosi 
the latter may have known it as existing in a neighboring 
country, and went in parallel with it in a few rare oases, bat 
opposod it in vaatly many more ; since his aim, object and start- 
ing point were quite otber ones than ihui^ of Hanimnrabi. 

Pbofjissou a. H. Sayce Vkhbatiu. 

Th^ Oxford Profesflor says (348) : "One of the chief lesaons 
of the past centuries Is, that of continuity. Throngbont tbe 
world of iiHtnrp thero ib nn break, no isolated link, in th«^ l^iig 
chain of antecedent and consequent; and still less is there tu 
the world of thought. Development h but another name for 
the continuity which hinds the past to the preaent with stronger 
fetters than that of destiny." 

(259) : "Long before Abraham, Canaan wa^ a Babylonian 
province:, obeying Babylonian laws, reading Babylonian books, 
and writing in Babylonian cbaraderH. With that went Baby* 
Ionian culture and religion. Abraham was a Babylonian. The 
Mottaic Law shows clear evidence of that influence, aa do the 
earlier chapters of Greneais." — Yes, but that influence is bv 
way of contrast, rather than of assent. The Mosaic Genesis and 
the Hosaic Law, starting fr<>in iiifin<iTlii>i»)ui, one holy god, and 
a free democracy, necessarily arrived at other conclusions, as 
the Professor soon and frankly admits. 

Critics often forget stem facts, vi^: We muat not overlook 
that Abraham left l<r and Babylon and Ilaran just on account 
of the inferior civilirjttion, the corruption of Mesopiitamia. 
(Qeneais, 12.1) : "Go, go! away from thy country and thy birth- 
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plaoo . . . Tliprc I shall inn^« thc-p fcrcat nml in thw «ball all 
the uations of the earth be blessed." So we see there waa here 
a braking away from Habylonian ways, not an imiution of 
them; a new prineijjle with a new cnJture and new institutions* 
The earlier chapters of Genesis, too, distinetly prove this nrve 
phase nf Abrahamic cnlruro;' an<1 m does the later Mwaic Law. 
Its haais is monotheism, its object is a free, moral people and 
its polity is democracy, not eoD(]iieet. priestcraft, kiugcraft and 
pnlylheism. Rabylon and Jiidayi are far more oontrasting than 
parallelizing vach other, and tht* I-4iwgiver is ever wnrniog his 
heapen*: "Do not act a« the surrounding nattnns, deeds which 
are the aUmiination of Thvh." Nevertheless, the Oriental civi- 
lization ia the hack^nmd nf Jiida>a, since it waa not everywhere 
rotten and in many respect* worthy of imitation. 

(361): "The god of Nippnr was El lil,* the Ion! of the 
jihost-world, dwelling beneath rbe earth or in the air, master of 
spells and incantations, to keep the evil spiriti^ at bay and turn 
away their malice . . . Eridtt, on the contrary, waa the neat of 
the god of culture. Ea. wlii>t<e home was in the deep, in the 
Persian Gulf, had here his temple. There h«' taught the ele- 
ments of civilization, writing down for man laws,, a moral code 
. . . that prevented diseaae and death. He was the author of 
the arts of life, all-wise, creating and benefiting man. He had 
made man, like a potter, out of clay ; to him therefore man 
looked for giiidaiit* and help." 

In Ea I find some traits worthy of the Deity. Hence we find 
alflo Hucb featniTS in Uie delineation of the Qw] of Monaisui. 
Thvh-Eiohira there i.s unique, creator, lawgiver, father of man, 
guiding, teaching, benefiting him, and warning him not to go 
in the ways of the plohim, the gods and the ways of Babylon, 
Xippur etc. The Mosaic Lawgiver over ha* the abominations 
of Mesopotamia before hi*i eyes and deprreate« them as "alv 
horred and extirpated by Ihvh." — Ihvh is the very opposite of 
the Elilim of Nippur. I t-hereforc ventured to suggest that 



■See mj "MtiwUc QenesU" ami in; "Biblical PatrlKrobn" on %h\». 
*I prefer E)*1U, nlglit rckI, or lltUo iiu<l. aw AuguHtus «n<] Aiigiistulns, 
llUlo AugURiue: the PPBtsteuob ott^n mentlonB theao EXUin. 
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possibly tbe nobler Ihrh or Yah-rrligion nf Judffia entered the 
Babylonian Sontli, Eridu, and created there the Ea-Cult al- 
luded to. 

(36.3) : "Tho myth which spoke of F.a as rising from the 
PentiaQ Gulf and brijiging the elements of culture to hiB people, 
points to tho nuritime intercounic of Babylonia with Arabia, 
India (and Canaan, too) ; foreign ideas made their way into 
the country, and it may be that the Semites, who exercised aiieh 
8 powerful inllueuee upon Babylonia, tirst entered through 
Eridu." 

If BO, it may be. aH suggested, that its Ea cult is but a feeble 
retlex from the Ihvh cult of .Tudica, and instead of malting Baby- 
lonia the doubtful uursery of inouutheism why not assume the 
ccmtrary, that it received it, mutilat^^d though, from Canaan! 
Nor is it impossible that it was a light-wave coming over the 
Indian Ocnan, Vcadnta-idcftn radiating thcretn. 

(273): "The divergent etymologies assigned to the namo 
of Merodach by the tbenlogians of Babylonia, show that thpy 
wftre quite as uncertain about it aa we are, in regard to its ori- 
gin anH aignific-anco." 

Possibly Genesis, 10.7-8, gives the biatorical clue to it. It 
is "Nimrod, tho mighty hunter before Ihvh," the conqueror and 
founder of the first great empire of Babel, Ereck, Akkad, Nine- 
veh.'' Another legend gives his birthplace to be Marad, which 
may mean that bis origin was in rebellion (3farad), that be was 
a foreign conqueror, a son of Kusb, a Canaanite. a Hamitc. In 
all the mytlis about him. the nucleus of that constellation points 
to bis having been « hero, a conqueror, a king, founder of a dy- 
nasty, perhaps identical with Gilgaraesh, the center of the great 
Babyluuian Epic. 

(273) : "Tho theology of Babylonia is thus an artiiicial 
product, combining two wholly different religious conceptions^ 
one overlaid by the other; at a very early period . . . the be- 
liefs of Suracr received a Semitic interpretation." 

That the original Babylonian polytheism received later a Sfr 
mitic infusion of Ahrahamic monotheism, such a hypothesis 
would adjust difHcnlties, straighten all, and explain that hence 
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came the many broken ethical chi]>s and ritualistic elements 
common to Judtra and Mesopotamia. 

Soul Axn Hrrgaptcr. 

(i76) : "In Egypt it waa the Ka (the double, the shadow 
or sou] of man) which linked the other world with living man. 
In Babylonia it was the Zi, the spirit, the life, 8ynon3mions 
with motion, force and energy." Zi and Ka closely resemble 
the Hebraic syjionyuia.' 

(293) : "A great contrast exists between the Babylonian and 
the later Egyptian view of m&n'a imperishable part and its lot 
in the other world. This differeiice ui view resuila from a 
further difference in the view taken of this present life. To 
the K^ptian the present life was but a preparation for the actxt 
one." N"ot only man's sjii ritual element*, but also his body, 
would survive beyond the grave. It waa otherwise in Baby- 
Ionia. No traces of mummification are to be found there . . . 
The thoughts of the Babylonian were fixed rather on this world 
than on the next ... It was in this world that he had his rela- 
tiottH with the gods . . . and it waa here that he was punished 
or rewarded for his deeds . . . They were too much absorbed 
in commerce, trade and wealth to have leiauro for theories about 
the invisible world. The elaborate map and the speculations 
ab«mt the other world, a.s in the sacred books of Egypt, would 
hav^ been impossible for the Babylonian." 

Curiou!t! That double phenomenon witnessed in the above- 
mentioned countries of the Euphrates and of the Nile we find 
in Judsea too, the sober realism of the Sacred Writ, on one 
hand, and the Bpiritnnlism of its expounders, as in Mishna, 
Gcraara, Agiida, Apochry])hie and Moralists, on the other. 
When more acquainted with Egypt and Babylonia, we may well 
find out, that both were realistic and ideal at successive ages. 
Still, it is not proven whence thcae phases started, whether from 
Egypt and Babylonia to Judwa, or the 0])po8ite way. It is juat 
as possible that the speculative movement came from the Jordan 
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to its npigbbore. The Pentateuch has hardly anv distinct trfl<y»« 
of a hprcaftor. The Talmud and the Minoligts arc full of it, ns 
in Egypt. Still the Talmud claims the soul's immortality nnd 
the hodilv rnsurrection to be Biblical, in Pentateuch, Prophets 
am) Hagio^Tapha. 

(3031 ; '"Tho high plane retained by woman in Babylonian 
•ocioty would of itself have been proof that Semitic culture had 
there been engrafte<l on that of an older people, even if the 
monuments had not revealed to us that such wafl indeed the 
fact" — That is the position Pentateuch, Prophets and Moral* 
iatA as8ign to women, all the sequel of inonetbeism : One God, 
caie race, one fanu'ly, one right dud duty. 

(Sfiftl : "The Soinitp, though ho ranuldod the religion of 
Babylonia, could not transform it altogether. The Sumeriau 
element of the population was nwor extirpaipfl and probably 
remained little affected by Semitic influence. That witchcraft 
and nrcromancy had QouriBhrd then? is a proof of this. The 
State-religion wan compelled to recogni;:e and lend it its ssne- 
tion ... It is instructive to consider what contrast there was 
in that respect between the Babylotiiau« and the Israelite*. 
Witchcraft and necromancy were practiced also in Iflrael, but 
there they were forbidden and snuppressed. Babylonian religioa 
could not repudiate its origin and parentage . . . The names 
of the gods testified that the people snd their religion wore 
alike mixed . . . Hence the early beliefs, legrnda, folklore and 
ritual from the non-Semitic past." — All this goes to show how 
uncritical it is to assume that Mosaism, monotheism, the teach- 
ings of the Decftlogiie, of T-eviticuB ifi, of Deuteronomy etc. 
were importatiuiit^ from Babylonia. 

CbXATIUN, BABrLONLAN AND HkBBAIC. 

(390) : "Herein lies the great contrast between the Baby- 
Ionian and the Hebraic conception of the creation. The He- 
brew cosmology starts from the belief in one G<xl, beside whoto 
there la none else, whether in the ordorly world of today, or in 
the world of preceding chaos. On its forefront stand the words: 
"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.'* — 
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There was chaosj but chaos had no pxistnior apart from God in 
ila aK'tohitf mattpr. Th<» dc-rp, trto, was thorp, htit. it was neither 
the impersonation of Tiamat, nor the realm of Ha. The breath 
of the One God brooded over it, awaiting thp timr of creation 
. . . when the breath of God should become the life of the 
world. The olerapnta, indeed, of the Hebrew coamologj' are all 
Babyluaian, but the spirit that inspires the Hebrew oosmology 
is the antitbcsia of that whieb inspirt-ii the <v>smolo|rie8 of Baby- 
lonia. Belwecu the jrolyethei^m of ]ia1),v[unia and the munothe- 
iam of Israel a gulf is fixed which cannot be spanned." 

That the elemeuLti of the Hwaie Geoeais or cosmolt^cy are 
Babylonian is far from beinp a settletJ matter, and if so, they 
are of older datt- than that <>f .ler«miah, Hej«'kiah and Moses; 
they belong to antiquity, to prehistoric uioiiotheistic times, the 
times of the Aneient God uf the East. Ehhi'(^edem, frequently 
alluded to in the Pentateuch, noi later, polytheistic Babv'- 
lonifl. As we have now new historical material in hieroglyphie 
and cuneifonii script, older than Moses and .Vbraham, even so 
we may tomorrow make some new finds (here, in Ef^pt, India^ 
China or elftewhere, with new information. In comparing thp 
Mosaic with the Babylonian iradiiioiw on creation, the first covi- 
ple. Paradise, Deluge etc., we are rather inclined to amnme 
that there exist<>d traditions from earlier antiquity than that of 
both the Jordan and the Euphrates regions, and that from such 
originals each \m>* raktii its materlulr^, independently; which ma- 
terials each shaped and construed, as inde]>end(?ntly, acooirding 
to ita own genius, its starting p4iint and it? tinal object in view. 
And in this respect we must accord the palm of victory, the 
dwiiled moral and intellectual sujwriorily, to thu Mt-waic Gene- 
sis or Cosmology, over ihc Babylonian one; and why so! Pro- 
feesor Sayw has bii the nail on the head, liecauee: "The spirit 
that inspires thp Hebrew cosinol.>g>- is the aniilheaia to that of 
Babylonia; because there is monotheisiii and here la polythe- 
ism ; there is wiedom and holiness of Ilivh, and hcTE' is the fatal- 
ism and brute force of Bet ; and Wlweeu Ihvh and Be\ a gulf ts 
iixed which cannot be spanned." 

Pluegel'a "Humaolt;, B«o«fo]eno« and Charity at the Pentstouoh." 
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(Tbid., 482) : "The Supreme Baalim" — Professor Savoe 
fontinuea — "of the South Arabian inscriptions must have been 
of Babylonian origin. Their name and character are derive*! 
from Snmcrian Babylonia . . . Arabian and West-Semitic Sa- 
bftism (fstar-worship), must have be*n the result of the contact 
with Babylonian civilization ... a contact which made Ur and 
Harran to he the centers of the worship of the Moon-god. In 
("anaan ia the Supremo Baal (the Lord) the Sun-god, instead 
of the i[oon-god . . . There was a period in the history of 
Babylonian religion when (he Sun-god was supreme . . . The 
solar clement of Merodach threatened to absorb his human 
kiugship (the Biblical NiiiirorH)- Tt is just ihia pbase in the 
history of Babylonian theolog\' that we find reflected in the 
theology of Canaan. Banl ha« passed into the Sun-god and liifl 
characteristics aiw those of the Sun-gcjd of Babylonia . . . 
Plicenician tradition stoutly maintained that the ancestors of the 
Canaanitish pi-opU- had come from the Peraiau Gtdf." 

(484) : "The Morm-god of tTr is addressed in a hyum almost 
monotheistic in timo, as Supreme, creator, father, omnipotent, 
lie has no rival among the other gods." Each and every deity 
waa considered supreme and imique before conquest and amal- 
gamation introduced polytheism, mixed peoples and worships. 

Ibbael's God-akd-Mohality-Idea. 

Professor Saycc seems to entertain the opinion that the one- 
god'idea of Israel has for its bacltground and forerunner the 
Muou-god of Ur^ Harran. Canaan and Babylonia, and brings in 
connection with that eveu Sinai. I do not think the point well 
taken. The fact is, each of the leading gods of the diverse coun- 
tries was originally conceived by its priesthood and special wor- 
shipers as the only one, auprorae, creator etc. Whilst the sub- 
ordinate gods or genii were his satellites, agents or forces of na- 
ture. Kvery clan, country and people had thus its own Su- 
preme One. But when such a coimtry, tribe and people were 
subjugated, their god, loo. was so, and had to yield to the suprem- 
acy of the god of the conqueror. The simple, practical fact of 
being conquered proved, in a popular, Hagrant way, that the god 
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was not supreme, and he had to yield the Bc^pter to Ihp god of 
the victor. Again, a conquering |>eopIe had an mt<^rest to diiv 
arm and conciliate the hierach^v of the eubjugaU'd iribea. Hence 
it introduced ita own god as the suzerain, and allowed the dei- 
ties of the comjuen^d to stand and continue as socondary pow- 
ers. ThTis by the c-onceaaion of both parties, the divine suprem- 
acy waa ahiftfid from one pod to another ; and sometimes the 
victorious party allowed the god of the vanquished to stand on 
terms of parity, even as before, and thus plurality of gods, ]k>Iv- 
iheiam, arose. So Baal, the Master; .\nu, the heavens; Ea, the 
god of the deep; Thura, the Chaos etc., arose, each, at first, in 
his own region, the only one and snj^rcrac. But after a larger 
dominion was by arras welded out of the debris of several small 
ones, the god of the victor tw>k the anpremaey. So waa Mero- 
daefa, Nimrod of the Bible, here as yet soberly and prosaically 
deaignated as a Kushite hunter and conqueror, invested by the 
halo of posterity and of time, with divine supremacy, at Baby- 
lonia, and gradually in all its neighboring oountriea under his 
own and his successors* sway. At first the other gods, Baal, 
Sin, Ann, Ea, Asari t^x^. were allowed to continue side bv side 
with him ; soon as subordinates, as genii ; and lastly an effort 
wn.s made to coalesce all into one; all were fused and united into 
Baal-Herod ach, with an attempt at making them all but attri- 
butes of Merodach. and thus estabUshinp monotheism at Baby- 
lon. But as all. even religion, was ruled by conquest and force, 
not by reason or conviction, so all fell asunder and submitted, 
with the change of the leading nation ; Babylon yielded to Nine- 
veb, tn Ecbatana, to Persepolis, to Macedonia ; even so Bel- 
Merodach had to yield his throne to the victor. Israel was the 
only nation that did not change his god aeeording to the issue 
of battles. In victory or in defeat, in Gosbpu. Shilob, Samaria, 
Tirzali or Jerusalem, the prophets taught the Supreme Being 
as God. So gradually, the Thrh-Ood-idea became dominant and 
universal with the later, spreading, higher Cbristiantiy and Mo- 
hammedanism. This explains why those leading gods of poly- 
thi-ism are ao differently delineated at different historical ep- 
ochs; soon as Supreme, Only One,Creator, Eternal, Inurnitabli-; 
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and soon again, as subaltom genii, mere agents and uiessengers 
(tf »>mp nthor Supreme go6 ; nnder the emblems of the Sun-dtak. 
or the Moon, or vender etai' etc. This ahowK whj Morodacli. 
Sin or Ea are often fiepietecl An closely alike to the God of the 
Bible, Ehik. Ih. They were real aitem()t» at moiiotbeism: 
the ilescriptinni) of Ra in Rridn come:), apparently, cloisest to it, 
but they were only attempts, and abortive attempts, too; the 
respective eoiintry, n-pion, temple and priesthood being coil*j 
qiiered, the nation yielded «nd accepted another Supreme 
their own, benoe polytheism and hjpoeri^ in the Heathen 
Church. With the new f[in\ came in a new polity and ethics. 
Whenever holiness, (ruth and wisdom have to bend the knee be- 
f<»re force and the ifteue of battles, religion and morality are 
wrecked, and selfishnesH and hypocrisy flourish. The niles of 
conduct, of such time>«erving, shifting-sand religious and cha- 
meleon-gods can never heeome pure and refined ; lieuause such 
tietties and churches, ever having brute force and arms as their 
background and iheir bn^ia, they over recurred (o them, uot to 
reason and justice, holinesii and perfection. The morality of 
Baal and Merodach therefore could never come up to that of 
Ihvh. The issue of battles ever decided the destiny of the 
dynasty and of the gtwl ; showing that force, and not wiadom, 
truth and right, are their ulrinia ratio. Israel not yielding his 
conscience to the ehant-es of force Had battle, had alone the op- 
portunity in ii,bOO years to elaborate the highest idea of man, 
family and society; of (led, justice and morality. The Baby- 
tunian Ka and the Egyptian, pripstly Osiris and their polity are 
their weak reJlrction, the nearest approach to that ideal, as the 
moon is 10 the sunlight. We return to Prof. Sayce: 

(i87); "The <lark background of magic and sorcery dis- 
tinguished and di^figurr-d the religion of Babylonia up to the 
last . . . That Sumerian element continued in the Babyloniati 
jieople. It was never eliminated. Behind the priest lurked 
the sorcerer' . . . hence thi- csaggeratud iui|H)rtance attacbcd 
10 rites and cfn-iiumipi^ . . . and the small space occupied by 

■Ttils wofl the case moBtly dvcrfwhArc;, rooting In th« mysUo cl«m«at of 
man and the credulity of the maMes. 
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the moral element in the official Ilahylonltin faith. Of nioratily, 
fltt an inlcpral pait of religion, there is little cvidc-noe, no! oven 
as much &a in the doctrines of OsiriK in Kg\*|>t, though tht- moral 
clement was not altc^ther wanting therein." 

\Vc bclievfi T-hirf will suffice to show the solir) drift of the nrgii- 
luent, and the unequivocal trend of the researches uf the distin- 
giiiflhed J'rofissor of Oxford, viz. ibat mv estimate of his im- 
portant work is correct and that bia view coincides with that of 
tbesp pages. I have occasionally ventured on minor points to 
express a ditfeivul opinion from his. but od the whole, 1 feel 
happy that his weighty opinion fully corroborates mine, ex- 
pre!i8ed in this treatiiie coucemiug the ])o«itiou of Hoeaism with 
reepect to other dijctrines. lonp ago known or lately dtrtcovered. 
Professor Sayce is a man of g'reat erudition, fully consonant 
with theology, archa^olofi^ and history, and a b'ading* mastor in 
Eg\'ptology and .\s»yriolog>'. Tie has had at his conunand all 
the new and the old materials involveil in our theme, he is at 
home on the Nile and on rhe RuphrRte:!, as he ifi in (ilaiigow 
and in Oxford, and though he conjectures and assumes that the 
ifosaic legiolation and institution'^ may have as a far-off back- 
ground the entire civilization of Babylonia, Assyria, Kg^'pt, Ca- 
naan, nevertheless, he decidedly opines that the leading traits 
of Mosaiein, the one-Gwl-idea, the ethics etc. of monotheism, 
holiness, man's spirituality, the holy Sabbath, holy human life 
with ita purity, tnilb, rharity and uioratity, are indigeuous and 
original to the sacred soil of the Bible, of .Indipa, not to the Eu- 
phrates or Ilammurabi, the CanBanitish conqueror and Baby- 
lonian lawgiritr. 

FaiiMJti. Similarities ajtd EsaESTiAr. Contkabts Hktwkkn 

BAaVLONlA A.Mi TutUKA. 

Whilst Professor Sayce heartily ankuowlodgra the great dis- 
crepancy of doctrines between the religions of Jerusalem and of 
"Ralivloii, he, n<-verlhcle!i!», is inclined to overrate, I think, the 
intliK'Uce of the latter over the former. In hl.s interesting clwp- 
tew on "Sacred Books and Temple Ritual," he points out a 
great many apparent similarities botwcwi the temples, the views. 
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the worship, tho priesthood etc., of the two countries and con- 
cludes (page 473) that: ''Apart from this profound distinction 
(of monotheism end pnlythfism), the cult and ritual have more 
than ft familv relationship. Customs and rites which have lost, 
their primitive- meaning in the Levitieal Law find their P-xpla- 
nation in Babylonia. Even the ecclesiastical calendar of the 
Pentateuch looks last to Babjlonia and the age of Hammurabi. 
It eannut be an accident that the latter was the contemporary uf 
Abraham, 'born in Cr of the Chaldeans.' The Mosaic Law 
must have drawn its first inspiration from the Abrahauiic ag^^ 
modified and developed though it may have been in the later 
oeuturies of Israelitish history." Much less sober and reserved 
are other Assyriolngists. They speak boldly of Iwrruwing and 
copying, and of the necessity of "shifting the relipous center 
from Judtca to Babylonia." We shall therefore quote from Pro 
fessor Sayce's work some more passages with the analogies and 
parallels alluded to, and tbcee will show that their import is 
hugely exaggerated, and that soimd criticism cannot hut render 
as its final verdict that Abraham started indeed from the Chal- 
deans, but expressly in order to begin in Canaan a new phass 
of civilization, his own great ethical era, not HHimtiurabi'Sf the 
final outcome of which initiative was Mosaism. They will show 
that for every one trifiing, formal similarity, wi' shall find tea 
striking essential differences between Jerusalem and Babylon; 
just as the parallelisms and contrasts between civilized man and 
savage, structural identities and intelleetnai antithesis. We con- 
tinue our extracts from Professor Sayee's work : 

(358): "Babylonia posscascfl an organized ofljcial religion, 
1 combination of heterogeneous eletiieuts. It had its sacred 
books, but different from those of the Eg^'ptians. The Egy])- 
tians lived rather for the future life thou the [jreseut, and their 
bocks were Books of the Dead, to guide them through the next 
World ; whilst the cares of tho Babylonian centered in the pres- 
ent life."— This may explain why the Pentateucli (Minlains so 
little about tho hereafter ; whilst Talmud and Agada are so 
much CKjucemed with resurrection, immortality, last jiidgmeut, 
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pnrpatory, hell end parndifw^.* To tho Psalmist and the Baby- 
loniau the next world was a land of shadows, dreary and dark, 
disagreeable to dwell in : "Tho dead do not praise ik" (Pb., 115. 
17), similar verses by the scores there, 

(410): "The efficial canon was collected together from all 
sides . . . Most of tho great sanctuaries probably contributed 
to il. There were books of incantations, of hymns and prayers 
to the gods . . . Babylonia never succeeded in absorbing the re- 
ligious cultji of the other sanctuaries . . . and that prevented 
the rise of monotheism . . . The byinns went together with the 
magical ritual, incantations, charms etc., and belong to different 
ages, periods and uanctuaries, containing poems, war-songs, 
spells, and philosophical addresses to the gods" . . . 

(412) : "On the festival of the New-Year tie sen'icea in the 
Temple of Bel-Merodach was opened by a hymn closing with: 
Show mercy to the City of Babylon ... To thy Temple in- 
cline thy ear , . . Grant the prayers of thy people . . . 
(413) : On, the second of Nisau tho priest went down to the Eu- 
phrates, at the first hour of the night, in his robes, uttering 
prayers." 

That reminds of the river eerrmony (TnskHch) on the Jew- 
ish New Year. Iij Babylonia, too, the New- Year varied, from 
A'wfln or spring time to the fall seaifon, Tishre. The New- Year 
was considered as a day of judgment (lom ka-dm). Here is an- 
nlher similar hyum: (415) "Dlrrct. the law of thr multitudes of 
mankind . . . Thou art eternal righteousness . . . Thou 
art of faithful iudgraent . . . Thou knowest what is right and 
what is wrong . . . Wickedness has been cut down . . . Judge 
supreme thou art . . . Purify and illumine tho king, the son 
of his god, cleanse him, illumine him, release him from 
ban" . . . 

(417): "Like the Hebrew Psalms, their hymns express the 
belief that sin is the cause of calamity and suffering, and these 
can be removed by {lenitence and prayer. But whereas the 
Hebrew know bnt one God . . , tlw Babylonian was distracted 
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as to what particular deity he had to appeal to . . . There 
were moral aius and ceremonial sios, even invohiiitary sins . . . 
and all were alike and equally punishable, sin of ignorance aa 
sin with ddiberate intejit." — (421): "O Txird, cast not away 
thy servant who is overflowing with tears; take him by the 
hand I . . . The ains I have ainned turn them to bleasjug . . . 
My transgressions, may the wind carry away I" Babylonian 
penitential psalinn rfmind of our Midrlle Age "Poelatut." 

(448-9) : **The temple of the god was tie center and glory 
of every great Babylonian city. The Babylonian states bad 
been, at the outset, essentially theocratic. Tbeir ruler had been 
a high-prieflt before he Wame a king, and to the last he re- 
mained the vice-gerent and adopted son, of the god. Around the 
temple the city had grown and become a state . . . The culture 
of Tlabylonia was with good reason traced back to god Ea 
. . . The place occupied in iVasyria by the army wail fillod in 
Babylon by the priesthood- The temple was the oldest unit in 
the civilization of Babylonia." — All these features are charao- 
teristic also of Jewish history and communal life. 

(483) : "In the tower or Ziggurat (of a Babylonian temple) 
we must see a reflection of the belief that thJa earth is a moun- 
tain whose highest peak supports the vault of the sky . . . 
Later the Ziggurat began to CDnsiet of seven stories, dedicated 
to the seven planets." — The Jews had no artificial Ziggurat, 
but natural mounts, as Moriah, Sinai, Karmel. The number 
seven is sacred there, too ; seven week days, seven Release Years 
form a Jubilee Tear, seven yearly festivals etc. 

(454): "The temple entered with a great outer court, 900 
feet in breadth and over 1,150 in length . . .An arcade ran 
round its interior, supported on columns . . . and two lai^er, 
detached columns stood on cither side of the entranoe. In 
Babylon a second court opened out of the first, devoted to wor- 
ahip , . . Six gates pierced the walls. Then came the platform 
of the original temple. There was the Ziggurat, the house of 
the foundation of heaven and earth, willi seven stages^ one above 
the other ... A winding ramp led upwards on the outside 
connecting tlie stages. In the seventh stage was the chamber of 
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tho god. It contained no image, only a golden conch and a 
golden tabic for the shew-bi-ead. None but a wninan-prophetesB 
w»ft allowed to enter it. To her, god Bel revealed himself at 
night and dotivored his oracles." 

Some slight similftritiefi the Temple of Herod may have 
had with this description. Two courts, an arcade, two front 
pillars, a sanctuary and a Holy of Holies, on a level, no Zig- 
giirat, no seven stages; but in the Holy of Holies there was a 
small stone, called foundation-stone (Eben Shfthia), np<tn which 
the high-priest, on Atonement Day, placed hia fire-pan with 
incense. The Holy of Holies symbolizing the aniversal, 
Ixpundiess space pen'aded by the invisible, infinite Deity, was 
an empty space, no mercy-seat, no couch, no tabic of shew-bread 
there' and no prophetess. Onoe yearly on the Atonement Day, 
ihe high-priest entered it and made there his confeaaion of sin; 
nothing miraculous. It was an empty space, without even the 
Ark of the Covenant and the Cherubim. 

(45G) "In the Ziggurat only, the deity came down from 
heaven in spintnal guise. In the chapels and shrines at its feet, 
images were numerous. There the multitude worshipped and 
the older traditions of religion remained intact. Around the 
Zi^irat were the temples dedicated tn the leading gods and to 
Merodaeh himsnlf, with his golden Image, a table of shew-bre-sd 
and a l*arahkha, or merey-scat . . . The innermost sanctuary 
was known as Ihi-azagga, the Holy-Hill. It belonged to god 
Ka and Aeari, his son, later identified with Merodaeh. The 
Hr»ly-Hill and the oracle passe^l to the shrine of Merorlach, 
where he delivered his oracles on the Xew-Year . . . and an- 
uounoed the future destinies of men." 

(Not», page 374) : "Du-azagga, tbe holy mound, was the 
h<'Tne of Ea. When Eridu and Ea were supplanted by Haby- 
h'uia and Mermlaeh, the Pu-azagga, the seat of the oraclee, 
was transferred to them, to the shrine of Bel-Merodaeh who, at 
the beginning of the year, 'seats himself, while the other great 

■Tli« table with Kh«w-breiad wsa in the Holy Place, In front of th« cur> 
tain, p>rD«b«tb, divfdlnf^ tfae Uoly Plww from tbe Boly of BoHm. 
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goda stand around him with bowed heads, he revealing des- 
tiny.' " — -(458): ''The general plan of the temples was alike 
everywhere, a court open to the sky, surrounded by doUtera and 
eolonnadca, with the houses of the priesta, the library, school, 
shops for the votive objects, stalls for the sacrificial aniiuab. 
In the center of the court stood an altar of sacrifice, with vases 
for ablution, a sea or basin of water, the symbol of the primeval 
'deep' (of god £a of Eridu), sometimes on the back of twelve 
oxen, but sometimes deoorated with f«male figures" . . . 
(458) : '*The great court with its two columns, in front, led into 
u second, whoro the Ziggurat arose. In the second court arose 
the temple pro[)er, ooiieistiiig of an oiit^r sanctuary and an in- 
ner shrine . . . No ono could appear before the god, e:(cept 
through the mediation of the pn'ost." 

(461) : *'The temples were served by an army of prieste. 
At their head came the patisi, or high-priest, who, in early Baby- 
ton, performed the fimctions of a king, as the adopted son and 
vice-gerent of the god . . . With Semitic supremacy the vice- 
gerent took to himself the attributes of the deity . . . Under 
the chief-priest was a large number of subordinate prieat^, di- 
vided into sacrificers, pourera of libations, anointers, bakers of 
the macred cakes, chanters, wailers, armbearers, prophets and 
augurs, soothsayers, necromancers etc . . . The prophets were 
a class apart. At times they predicted the future . . . oftener 
they announeed the will of heaven ... as the interpreters of 
the will of £a . . . Another clasa were the seers, to whom the 
future was revealed in visions and trances" . . . (464) : "To 
Aasur^bani-pal, on tho eve of the Elamitic war a seer announced 
hia dream: Taiar can^e down, on the right and left hand hang 
her quivers, in her hand she held the bow, the sharp war-sword 
held before her; Istar the queen of the gods, appointeth for tbee 
a doom. Eat, drink wine, exalt my divinity until 1 march and 
accomplish my work . . . and give thro thy heart's desire" . . . 
(465) : "The projjhet there was a member of the priestly body, 
with previous training and consecration (not a layman) . . . 
He was closely linked with the magician and necromancer. 
Magic was under the protection of tho State-religion . . . Ther^ 
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were male and femftle prophcta . . . Women were specially em- 
ployed in tbe temples uf Babylonia . . . Unmarried women 
were consecrated to Istar and the Sun-god, forming a corporate 
community. All these were annexed to the temple." 

(467) : "Libations uf water^ wine, milk and oil were offered 
to the deity. Animal sacrifices, too, were offered of tbe domes- 
tt«^rated hemis and of the cultivated plants; of all tbat man en- 
joyed, he gave to heaven. Dog and swine are never mentioned 
in the aacriftcial list . . . The gar^lle was driven into the des- 
ert, as a scapegoat, carrying away the sins and sicknesses of 
those who let it ItAwc, like the Hebraw A/.awl . . . Thn goda 
of Semitic Babylonia were essentially human and what men 
lived upou they, too, required' . . . Apparently, the first-born 
of man was included among the acceptable sacrifices to the gods, 
hut at an early time discontinued"" . . . 

(4d0): "A tithe of all the land produce- belonged to the 
gods, paid by all dosses, even the king, for tbo support of tem- 
ple and priests." (470) : *'Thcre were daily sacrifices, ani- 
mal, meal, free-will gift and treapass-offeringB, called qor- 
bannu'" . . . (471): "The royal temple stood close to the 
Temple of Merodach. Even the bronze serpent which Hezekiah 
destroyed finds its parallel in bronzt^ serpouta erected in the 
gates of the Babylonian temples." — (472) : "There is also the 
ritual of the sacrifice of a lamb at the gate of the house, the 
blood of wliich is tu Iw smeared on the lintels and duor-posta 
. . . There are many other resemblances between the festivals 
of Babylonia and of .ludaia. Babylonia was an agricultural 
community, and its festivals and names of ilie months were de- 
termined by that. Spring and autumn were marked by sowing 
and harvesting, though on account of the different climes, vary- 



■Ttili KORR tu nurroborat« Hert>«rt Spencer's tlieor; tbat (al l«nst with 
•ome pvopletij WQnthIp gruw fruiti and b>i\fai> with the vtrnvratluii ol nniwa- 
tors, trib&l ohlets. who booamo gods and were offered sacrlftcoH aa fom], 
after Ucuith, uu Juriug lltatime. 

Thn r«ntateuoh frrniunntly denouneea fiunh aaorlQcuB. It lEutUtutad the 
redemption of the flrat-tioro, tnstAid. 

*Tha Hebrew qorban. So also Aaayriaa Kitiipura is Llie Hebrew Klppur, 
Atouement. 
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ing alao in time . . . That was a period of rejoicing and 
from labor, with thanksgivings and offerings to the gods." — 
(478) : "la the old dftys of Ondea of Lagas the year oom- 
menced with the middle of October. In later Babylonia^ of 
Hammurabi, the feast was transferred to spring . . . The an- 
cient Canaanitiah year Iiegan in the autuum, later reckuaed a^ 
the seventh month. At Babylon the New-Tear was i^acred to 
Uerodach, Vhon he sat in judgment and designated the fate 
and destiny of all mortals. This may explain why the Penta- 
teuch designates spring (N^isan) as the first month. It never 
mentions 'New- Year,' but the first of the seventh month, as a 
Memorial-Day, and the RjTiagogiie sulemnizes it as New- Year 
and Judgment- Day, with the hymn,' 'ire give power,' drastical- 
ly deacrihing God determining the divera human lots an<I desti- 
nies of the coming year." 

(392): "The eoneeptian* of a law governing the univcTBO 
and unable to be broken, lay deep in the Babylonian mind. 
Even the gi)d8 eonid not rseape it. All they oould do was to in- 
terpret and unveil the decrees of fate and act up to them. Tfaew 
were eonlainod in the Tablets of Destiny whieli Bel wore on his 
breast, as the symbol of supremacy, and which enabled him 
yearly to predict the future, not to ehunge it . . . So, Bel- 
Merodach of Babylonia bad to sit each New-Tear'H Day in the 
mystic chamber of fate and determine the destiny of mankind 
duriug the ensuing year." 

It is well known thai the Synagi»gue considerB New-Year, 
on the first I'f the seventh month, aa a Judgment-Day.' A sol- 
emn meditation on it runs thus: "Thou, God, rtimembepcst the 
world's destinies, all secrets lie uncovered before thee, nothing 
ia bid before thy tliroiie. No creature escapes thy Frovidenoe. 
Thou reniemberest all generafions . . Thou decreest fo^ all 
the eountriea, which to hunger and which Ui plenty ; this for 
war and thai for peace; and all the creatures, whether for life or 



'U-uethane toqef. 

•Of Hindu (>ri«fii, reproduoed vaffuely by tha QabbalUt« and dlstloetly by 
flplnoza : All la law and uHCMwiLy, th<)re is so fruodom In the flDtire CoomoB, 
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for death; all is furedeslmed today" . . . Another meditation 
is even more to the poiEt. It ia recited on the high holy-da^s, 
setting forth tlie tuajetttj of the Supreme Judge in all hia grim 
and awful grandeur: It reads: "Let »a tell of the import of thia 
lioly-day, redoubtable aud awe-inspiring. Thou, God, art en- 
tbroued iu mercy aud dwellest. in tnitli un thy judguieut seat. 
Thou art judge, advocate and witness. Thou openest the book 
of records, wherein every Tnan's hand is Initcribcd and sealed, 
and the great cornet is blown, the angels hurriedly stirring, 
with trembling and Khakiiig, exdaiiixiug: The JtidiiKint-Day is 
at hand, to decree for all the created busts; and all the world- 
iuhabitimts pass by thee as tho lainba^ as the paator patisce his 
flocks under hia rod, even so thou rememberest all the living and 
decreest to them their irrevocable destinies ... On New- Year 
it is written down, on the Atonement -fast it ifl seale<l, how many 
shall pass away, how many be born, who is to lix-e, who to die; 
by water, fire, sword, wild-beast, hunger, thirst, poatilenoe or 
earthquake; who is t« be strangled, atoned; who to be impover- 
ished^ and who be enriched ; who be lowered and who be exalted. 
Stilt, repcutnnoe, ])rayer aud good livtuls may turn and nhange 
hitler fate." — Here we see shadowy aud helpless Bel-Merodach 
yielding his place to Ihvh. Moreover, Ihvh alone is Master and 
Lord of even fate, whilst Bel, us Jupiter, tremble before fate. No 
blind deutiny; n-peutance and good dreds carry their reward- 
In the Synagogue New-Year is termed Memorial-Day when 
God decrees the fate of all beings. Here is the full superiority 
of Judffa over Babylon, of monotheism over polytheism; what 
was there idle myth beeomes here a mural lesson, grand and 
effective, inducing man not to despair, but to repentance aud 
improvement. 

(474) : ''ThtM-e was a third agricultural festival, at the Sum- 
mer solstict?, in the mutitli of June, corresponding to the mouth 
of Taramuz, celebrating- a god who died an untimely death." — 
These three great agricultural feasts are found again in Canaan 
and in Israel, but here with a rational sense, they are agricul- 
tural and national, dedicated l-o God, not myth. 
Fluegol'a "Humanity, B«nevoIence and Oharit; ol the Pentateuoh. 
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(47G) : ''Wben Qudea ooiueorated his templo at Lftgas, he 
remitted penalties and gave presents. For seven da^s the slaves 
were the equals to their masters . . . Berosus mentions a sim- 
ilar custoiu ou a feast in Jul,v, >ii Babylon. That has often beeu 
compared with the Roman Saturnalia." — Some parallels here by 
the Professor, about the Jewish Esthor feast, Purim, and tiMi 
Year of Jubilee are entirely tmtenable ; bnt the ten days of re- 
pentance (between New-Vear and Atonement), and the days oj 
the fenat of Lights of the Jewish calendar, on one hand, and on^ 
the other, the vacation days between t'hriatmaa and New-Vear, 
may be put in parallel with those antique days of temporarily 
enfram^hisiug the slaves and domestic hilnrity, practiced in 
Babylonia, in Juda;a, in the Koman world and in the Christian 
world. 

(478) : "The Sabbath day was essentially of Babylonian ori- 
gin ... It is termed there Sabbatu ... In a list of the- 
month of the seeond Elul, we read that the 7th, 14lh, 19th, 21at' 
and 2Sth days of the month were all alike days of quiet and 
rest, dedicated to Merodach and Zarpanit. It is a lucky day 
and a quiet day" . , . Bui what proves that every mouth had 
il.s seven days' Sabbaths? Why is the l9tb of the second Ehil, 
too, such a rest-day il Were there thus, in all, five Sahbat-hs in 
that month? Elsewhere we have shown that Exodus, 10.20,, 
plainly states thai, thr^ Sabliflf.h-r*'st was known to the Hcbrcwsj 
previons to the Exodus and the Sinaic Law.^ Next, what proveai 
that Sabbalh in Babylonia was a holiday^ in our sense) of the 
term? A dny of universal rest, eorseeration, elevation and spir- 
itualization it bwanio only with Israel, only with the Mosaic 
Code, a day characterizing the Hebrew people for millennia, eii- 
pcrior to the New-moon and all the holidays, and of the mosti 
far-reaeiing consequennes. — (478) : "As we come to know more 
of the. ritual of Babylonia, the resemblance it bears to that of 
the Hebrews becomes more striking and extensive. They both 
st-art from the same principles and agree in many of their do- 
tails" . . . — In some small details they do agree, but they 
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start not from the same prindples, far from that. The reeera- 
hlancns arc but supcriicial, in externals and in forms, not in 
spirit and not in essentials. Each starts from most different 
principles, and htmoe must arrive at divei^ent conulusioos. 
There may have been some outward rpsemblancoa in tho temple 
structure, forma of worship, sacerdoce, time of feasta and jolli- 
fication etc., but not in soul and spirit. It is a difference aa 
between civili?^ man and savage. Babylonia went on and 
oontined polytheistic and mythic; Judsea sharply broke off and 
became monotheistic, realistic; here is the difference. I feel 
happy ill coinciding fnlly with the conclusions of the Professor 
in the chapter just reviewed, acknowledging that "the principles 
of Judiea and Babylonia wore immcasurbaly different, hence 
their results must have been so also." So Professor Sayce, ver- 
batim, concludes: (478); "Between them, indeed, lies that 
deep gulf of difference which separates the religions of iBrael 
and Babylonia, as a whole; the one is monotheistie, the other 
poly the iatic." — Yes, the one is mouolbeiaiu, with goodness, jus- 
tice, purity, wisdom, freedom, peace, mercy and work ; the other 
is polytheistn, with force, over-reachitig, sensuality, myth, slav- 
ery, war and conquest—The difference is: there barbarism and 
here civili^^ttiun; exactly the same result as that arrived ut, 
when we compared the Code of Hammurabi to that of the Penta- 
teuch. 

BABEL-BIBLK CONTROVERSY IN GERMANY.* 

"Professor Dolitzaeh was bold enough to assert that by the 
Babylonian writings be could prove that the God-idea of the 
Old Testament originated with the Babylonians, that also the 
Sabbath is of Buhyloniau origin. He thought he could dnprpci- 
ate the entire Old Testament and in its place plant the standard 
of old Babylon. . . . Delitzaeh finally made the following state- 
ment: *Jkiankind needs a form iu order to teach the God-idea, 
^CBpecially to our chlldn-ii. This form has up to the prear-nt time 

en the Old Testamcut m handed down to us. This form will 
change considerably as & result of researches, inscriptions and 
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excavatiQiiB. That is of no consequence, ev^en if much of the 
nimbus about the choHcn people bo lost. The kernel, the oou- 
teot, remains the ttame— God and His works 1' . . . 

"On the whole, the Jews can depend upon the Christian the- 
ologians, who all, each in his own way, defend the cause of the 
Old Tcj«tamcnt. Countless lectures, protcists, pamphlets, pour in 
every day. And now that the Emperor publicly disavows hie 
former favorable opinion of the lectures, the protest against 
'liabel and Hibie' will continue, so that what llamack said to 
the representative of the New York StaatD-Zeitung will prove 
to be tnio: 'We may hope that the precious value of the Old 
Testament, the lofty spirit which emanates from prophet and 
pBalmisI, the ethical progress which exiata in monotheism, will 
be universally appreciated by reason of this controversy.' . . . 

"A learned Assyriologist, the Protestant minister, Ur. Jo- 
hannes Jerf^mias, attacks tho subject fri'.'m a purely scientific 
point of view, and compares Moai's and Haminurabi. The pam- 
phlet turns against Dclituch's assertion of the lesser value of 
the Mosaic Law compared with the colk^ction of Hammurabi's 
laws, recently discovered. In Dr. Jeremiaa the learned theo- 
logian and the learned Assyriulogiat are of equal rank, and he 
finally comes to this conclusion : 'With satisfaction and joy I 
admit tliat through the discovery of the Codex Hainuiurabi niy 
conviction of the divine origin of the Thorah has been strength-, 
ened.' 'Leopold von Raukc,' he nays at the end, 'again prov( 
himself in the right. Moses is the most eminent personality in 
the history of antiquity.* 

"Prof. Dr. Giesebrccht, the Prote-stant representative of the 
study of the Old Testament at the Berlin Universily, also took 
hold of the matter, and in a lengthy discourse presented a sharp 
criticism of Deiitzseh's aH8*;rtiona. Delit^jieh suffers, he saya 
from a lack of philosophical and historical training — indeed^ 
even the elementary knowledge of religious history. Oil 
brecht's remarks, too, point to the glorification of the 01<I Testa- 
ment as opposed to Babylonian culture. 'Wc sec appearing in 
Lsrael an unbroken chain of holiest prophets, who, pure and in- 
corruptible, prunoUDoed judgment upon their people, each sui 
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pumfBg the other, penetrating deeper and deeper into tiie treas- 
ures of divine wisdom . . . But where can we find the fiillnesa 
of divine thought? Surely not in Babylon, where for thousands 
of years the most outrageous superstition prevailed, where, as 
even Delitzsch must admit, the basest idolatry always existed, 
while in Israel idolatry was abolished, the ono Uod worshipped 
and all superstition officially prohibited. . . . Why has Baby- 
lonia produced not a single religious leader, not even a prophetic 
personality, worth uieulioning?' . . . 

"At the begimiing of the new edition (26,000-30,000) of 
'Habcl and Bible' apijears a preface taitiUed 'Au Ksplanation,' 
which in reality is a piece of diplomacy. He ia aware of the 
fact that tiie Emperor Is satisfied to admit a 'modification of 
lh» nimbus,* so far as Israel is concerned, so long as his sensi- 
bility aa a Christian remains intact; accordingly, Uelitzseh 
quotes one of the pruphets, who prays that the wrath of God ho 
visited upon the foes of Israel, ami iu the eloquinne of his 
prayer preaches the destruction of every other nation. The pas- 
sage ends: 'And I will tread down the people in mine anger, 
and make them drunk iu my fury, and I will bring down their 
strength to the earth.' 'Tnily/ continues Delitzsch, 'a song 
of battle and triumph, IJedawin-like iu wording, style and 
thought. No! These vorseB (Isaiah, chapter 63.1-6), and 
hmidreds of other prophetic sayings, fidl of inexpressible hatred 
againfit the nations — Edom, Moab, A.ssur, Babylonia, Tyre and 
Egypt — for the most part masterpieces of Ilebrew rhetoric, are 
supposed to represent the ethical prophecy of Israel in the high- 
est form! These expressions of political jealousy, peculiar to 
the period, and froiu a human point of view of a passionate 
hatred easily undorstnod, belonging (o generations of thousands 
of years ago, should perhaps serve as a book of religion — of 
morals and edification for Western and Chrisliaii oivilizalt<m of 
the twentieth ci'iituryl Instead of ihaukfuily appreciating the 
rule of God in our own nation from its Teutonic origin to the 
prcaent day, we continue, in ignorance, indifference or blind- 
ness, to acknowledge those revelations of the ancient Israel ora- 
cles, which cannot hold tber own in the light of science, reli^on 
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or ethica. The deeper I delve into the spirit of the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament, the umre fearful I am of Jeho- 
vah, who destro^'s the nations by His insatiable sword of wrath, 
who ha£ hut one favorite child, anrl who delivers all other na- 
tions into dnrkness, shame and destruction; who spoke to Abra- 
ham: '1 will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that 
curse thee.' I take my refuge with him who, living and dy- 
ing, taught 'Bleas thc-m that curse you, and dec fnll of faith and 
joj and earnest endeavor towards moral perfection to that God 
to whom JesiH taught us to pray; that Uod who is a loving and 
just Father to all persons in the world.' 

"Does not Delilzsch surpass himself^ Can there exist greater 
sophistry than to present one quotation without Us context as a 
proof against the Old Testament and its spirit, and then, with 
unction, to compare with it a vcrac of tho New Testament ? No ; 
Herr Delitxticli, neither you nor your Em]H!rur hU-ss those who 
curse you. Whoever curses the Kniperor is not blessed by him, 
but ia cast into prison for lese majest. Aud whtsa in oase of 
war, as in China, he 'gives no pardon,' and war Is war now, as 
in Isaiah's day. The only diiTereiice is that nowadays there is 
none to picture war so powerfully and graphically with such 
lofty poetry as did that great poet. Nor h&a any poet since his 
time depicted peace so divinely, that peace when mankind will 
'beat their swords into plowshares and Ihoir si>earR into prua- 
ing-hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, noi- 
thcr shall they learn war any more.' Who would tielieve him 
who ridicules the revelation when hp, with sudden hypocrisy, ac- 
knowledges that G(m1 to whom .Icftus taught hiiu to pray? Sure- 
ly, he is the same God who was revealed In the Old Testament, 
so strongly denied by him. No other! 

"Now his opponents will find it easier. One need be no theo- 
logian to underetand — overy layman can see the gnwia contradic- 
tion. It is a pity that Kduard Koenig and Hamack have al- 
ready written their views; it would have been interesting to 
know what these eminent, thoughtful theologians would have 
said about this preface. 
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"That broadminded preacher, Friedrlcli Steiidel, of Bremen, 
in the journal, Das Freie Wort, oppowd Hamank and the Em- 
peror even more than DelitzBch himself. Steudel strikes the 
nail on tho head when he says of both, Hamack and the Em- 
peror: "Since they do not wholly appreciate the weight of their 
words, both are blaracworlhy. The Emperor has 'unshaken 
faith in the word of Christ;* Hamack advises 'to obey His com- 
mand/ Both are sincere in believing the highest and beat. But 
perhaps a time will come when une is sitioere enough to oneself 
to admit the impossibility of an actual realization of Jesus* 
teachings. . . . for these words have hwa. handed down from 
Him : *Bee!st not evil, bnt whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also;* 'Ble&s them that curae 
you' (the very sentence which Dclitzach selected to show Jesus' 
superiority over the old prophets); 'Blessed are the meek;' 
*Ble89ed are the mercifiil.' 

"Compare with this Iho imperial words, 'I will destroy my 
enemies;' 'No pardon to be given,* 'Suprema lex rcgijs voluntas,' 
one can easily recognize the deep chasm between the world of 
reality and the teachings nf Jeflus. . . . 

"It is impossible within the limits of this article to quoti> 
the numerous writings called forth by the discourse of Dolitzsch 
upon 'Babel and Bible.' Each day brings new contributions 
worthy of notice. 

"In conchision, one more opinion, that of Eduard Koenig, 
who snmmarJTes his own views and those of a nnmber of promi- 
nent men of learning: 'Vos, Babylonia undoubtedly represents 
the starting-point of numberlpss moving forces in culture, reach- 
ing far and near. But religion, the conclusive factor of all 
culture, possesses its classical source in the Bible. Babylonia 
may be termed, if you will, the 'brain of Asia,' but what 
forms the real life of the Bible had its source in overtowering 
experience, and the eternal tnith will prevail, that in Babylonia 
mankind endeavored to roach heaven, but in the Bible heaven 
reaches down into the lives of poor humanity.' " 
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0PPERT ON FbIXT>BICH DeLITWCH. 

According to Professor Oppert ("Babel and Bible"), "the 
main idea of Professor Belitzsch is that everything is Baby- 
lonian . . . Thti Hosaic Law ia indebted for aU its contents to 
which the term moral and great may be applied, to Assyria and 
Babylonia. Only the human and objwrtionable parts belong to 
Israel. Even the idea of the existence of One Only God is as- 
signed to Babylonia . . . The legends of Croa(ion, the DnliigSf 
the Sabbath, the feasts, all come from Chaldea . . . And all 
these assertions, which art> false and rest on no historic fotmda- 
tion, are sent forth to the world, while nearly everything that 
proves the contrary is ignored ... To Ihvh is given the eiiar- 
acler of n 'wild Bedawin,' forgetting thai he is deserilwrl as : Mhe 
Gof! of mercy and grace, long suffering, of great benignity and 
truth.* 

"In a remote age a people of Iranian origin descended to 
the plains of Mesopotamia, from the high plateau of Central 
Asia. This Sumerian people, Sanir, is preserved in the Shinar 
of the Bible: "Two Bivers'" {ShetuU-Nahanm). In the sixth 
millenium before the Christian era, a Semitic emigration pro- 
ceeded from Arabia, which modified the Sumerian civilization, 
merging the Ursnian deities into the Semitic ones. Thus was 
evolved the Sumerian culture . . . From India to Egypt, all 
over Western ^Vsia, we note the same prwMSS of evolution. De- 
litzsch know only Chaldoa. At the commenoenient of the sec- 
ond milleninm before the Christian era, Abraham went forth 
from Ur in Chatdea, a striking personality, the first man un 
record who professed the idea of one god ... lie settled in 
Canaan ... It was from Egypt, not Chaldea, ihat Moars came 
. . . The Babylonians regarded the 7th, 14th, Slst and 3Sth of 
the nuxw aa unJucky . . . But as the month has 39^ day 
these rest days fell on all days of the week. The Mosaic Sth-"^ 
bath made it independent of astronomical influence; it calcu- 
lated each week of seven days, not by the moon, but by arith- 
metical numeration" . . . 

"Three names found in Babylonian busine«s-deeds are men- 
.tiuncd by Dclitzsch as meaning 'Ihvh is God,' and this shows 
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coiLcIuaively fata faulty deduction . . . All three' nameB belong 
to persona, invoking, in the very same documenta, several heath- 
en deities — queer monotheiHts I Each of the three names is the 
third person of an Elamile verb, and by no means a divine 
name ... As a matter of fact, the many different Babylonian 
gods and Merodachs prove that the most extravagant polytheism 
prevailed in Ohaldea, dowm t« the times of the Romans . . . 
As long 88 Bolitzsch confined his criticism to the Old Testament 
hiB audience wa« pleaded; but when ho r/tminrnced discnftsing 
the Gosjwl he was invited to hold his tongue! . . . Hammu- 
rabi waa not Amraphol, King of Shinar.* The firet reigned 
earlier . . . The historical truth cannot be minimized that 
ainnng all natinni; of antiquity Israel alone kept ite faith to one 
Go<l and alone i* alive to it." 

'Yapl-el, Ysuppl-el. T'ft-u-um-el : Delltsech ruiuls YfthMl, YRuhae), "h" 
liiBUiftd at "ft," which Oppert oontoste. 
'Tha Bame oplnea I. Hsiovy, ol the Paria Bevlon SomlUquo. 
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CHAPTER DC, 

Egyptologj, Bible and Rabbinism. 

More than in Babylonia we iind in Eg;}'pL many spiritual ele- 
ments which have beoa utilized, utilized, not copied, utilized 
after u)Ui:h pruning, elaborating and uhustening, widening and 
deepening, syBtcmatizing tmd making them square with the full 
and mature couceptiou of Hebrew monotheism and spritualily. 
We have seen Judffa standing on the poatament of Babylonia, 
the heir of ita culture, about as much aa man may be the far- 
off outcome of a lower creation. But wpiritually, it seems to me, 
It stands much nearer to Egypt. Let ua pick up the el«mcnta 
to thia view in the eanie excellent work of Pn:»f. A. H. Sayee. 
We have above surveyed one part of it ; here let us examine its 
other part: (Thid., S3). "In Hermnpolis the conception of 
Creation by the (divine") voice was first formed and workod 
out; while at Eeliopolis the deities were first formed into 
groups of nine, which. led to their identification and thus pre- 
pared the way for monotheism."' (35-36): "The Pharaoh, 
Khu-n-Aten appears as a royal reformer, determined to realize 
the idea of the Supremo Deitj, thr sole and only God, the abso- 
lute ruler of tJie imiverse, eternal and invisible . . . But the 
impulse to that reform came from Asia. His motiier was n for- 
eigner, and that reform proved a failure . . . Though enforced 
by the power of the Pharaoh, it hardly survived his death. 
Ammon of Thebes came out victorious . . . The Egyptian 
continued as he was . . . Only n few oducati'd ones became 
less materialistic . . . The eduMtwl came to see in the multi- 
tudinous gods of the public worahp merely varying manifesta- 
tions of one divine substance ... At the same time, the old 
belief was never disavowed, that images were actually animated 
by the gods or their human prototypes." (y4) : ''Hencefurward 
there was to bo but one god in Egypt, omnipresent and omni- 

'Maspero, •■Bturlea de UrthotogJe," II., STJI; so the Qabbola's 10 8«plU- 
roth may b« Ch« HebnUc ladder to the uinc cllrau. 
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scient, brooking nn rival at his side . . . Thi> PhAraoh, Am- 
mon-llotiip IV. changed his name into Khii-n-Aten,' and thus 
jiiiblicly auknowledgod his uow religion of Atcn."— (1*7): "The 
solar disc was the emblem of Aten, creator of all existence, hj 
the word of bis mouth." — (98) : "Aten was in the things cre- 
nted. There was nothing outside him . . . He was the god of 
the whole universe . . . and all live thrniif>b him (and he in 
them, i. «., God immanent in the universe, paiitheigin)."^(99) 
"The date of Khu-n-Aten is abruit 1400 B. C. Is there any con- 
nection between that and Moaaism? ... In Moaaism we look 
in Toin for any trace of pantheism j Ihrh stands outside of his 
creation " (holding it in his lap). 

EOTPTTATT ImMORTALTTY CoNCI^PTION. 

The Egyptians believed that besides the body, man harbors 
something incorporeal whit-h remains after the body's death. 
That remaining part they designated by different names, as tlie 
Kb, Khu and Ba, vi«: 

(Page 48) : "Ka was the double, the refloeiioii. the shadow, 
the name, the soul, the idea, the fac-simile, the essence and per- 
sonality of a thing or person. It was also the arch-type, of 
which all other like things were hut the copies, as were Plato's 
Ideas. This was the philosophical development of the popular 
Ka, originalEy the shadow and dnublc of Ihe rhing. 

(Page 62) : "The divinest part of the soul was termed Khu, 
intelligence, ncttn; it held in its envelope the Ha, the soul, the 
psyche. These three terms for the invisible human eoul or 
spirit correspond somewhat to our modem terms of vitality, nr 
animal life, soul, and finally intelligence, spirit in t)ie highest 



'"Th» Klory of th« Buu-dlsc," ooDordlnR to PiWesvor Bsyoe. But mty It 
nni mekn ths Ka or tliA A'uA. the kouI at Aton. ideoUcol with thn V«>dsnta 
term, Atman, ths Supreme Bmhmai), the Ll^'lng Brcftth, ths Buah-EJohlrn 
of GflDflflts, l.S? In oil thC(u> met«phyRl(!&l nperiitatlnnH I orArsuHpeot an 
oriRlnal Iftentlty of IdAK. multiplied and varied later by InkcciirBtA triioa- 
latloDK and mleundvnilMndlngN, diffvrftnt wordit Tor tli« aame tlilriK. Such 
was the Hindu Brahnian, the UrilveriMil Soul. ijf-lf-ExIstent. Spiritual 
Bbsmiim). and euoli tlio £t:ypllau Ebofec Zes. the SeU-Orown. Let scliulars 
looktAlt. 
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sense." Thej may be approximately the equivalents of Uie He-i 
braic Nepeait, XesKama, Ruah,* all three synonyms denoting^ 
alilie breath, wind and Hfe^ ^t, kaim, /^, Zi, Ka. 

The "Hermetic bcwks" teach (page 62) that: "As long as the 
s«ul 16 imprisoned in the body, the intelligence ia deprived of ita 
robe of fire, its purity is siiHicd. The death of the body rolt 
it from its pnson>honse; it once more soars up to heaven and 
becomes a spirit, daimon ; while the so\il is carried to the hall of 
judgment, there to be awarded with bappinesit or punishment, 
in accordance with its deserts.' The Khn, in other words, is a 
spark of that divine iulelligenee which porradcB the world and 
to which it inu3t return. The Ba is the individual soul, respon- 
sible after death for the deeds committed in the body.'' 

Such ideas pervade alao the Jewish mystics and moralists 
oven the Qabbalieta. The eoul ia differentiated into Nefesh, Ne- 
shama, Hvah, the heart leh and hihut haqaher answer to the 
above Hermetic description. There, too, tbe heart is mentioned 
as the seat of the pasaions. In the Egyptian ritual it is the 
Btomaeh, thrown into the sea, as the origin of sin. 

(63:) "The Ka was distiiiguished from the Bo. (The Ba 
was thus the more refined being than the Ka, nnd less than the 
Khu, its husk and envelope.') After puriBcation it astvnded 
lo heaven and remained with the gods. Whilst the Ka, as the 
shadow of the body, clung to tiio grave and participated in the 
food offered to the dead within. Hence came the habitual offer- 
ing of food on the grave, yet lingering in E^yp*-" — Food is not 
offered on Jewish graves, but the Agada mentions some arti- 
olea of clothing, toilet etc., sometimes depo&itcd thcroon. Origi* 

'0"n ^n IPBJ nDC'l nil fmah, netihuns, nephesh). The Hobralc mor- 
alist* U6e thpso Ltiroo iernm pniUy much latJLHcriiulusloIy, all diuiotiag 
Boul, Hplrit, breftth ; the J«wlah phUoAophers uao ruah im the dlvlnMt JNUt, 
the ImmoitAl aouI or uplrlt of man ; Scripture cnmmonly iumicb by ruak our 
modern Bplrit and Int^Uli^Muin. Still t.h«« Ihrvw tnrm»)Br« NyaanymoiiH, aob 
•ver oliwrly ileDmed and dlscdmlaated, and hence also their haatneaa 
Id Zgyptlut phUosopby and nllgloQ. 

■BanoM Trismeglst., Pocmandres. Ed. Parthey, ChA. I. and X. 

'Profflflsot Maapem. " Etiirtps d» Mytholo^ty." I., p««ft IfiS, thus dlffsra 
vrtth Profoseor Sayca : the aame dlscrepency w« find among th« Jewish 
morallsta on tbaa« thrM t^nns. 
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nallj the belief was entertained that the muiniuy, loo, will rw* 
urrect ; but when Egypt, after Alexander, bw^aine ideutificd with 
Greek milturo, that dropped out of eight, aud the spiritual im- 
nuirtalitj dnne was accentuated: Mail becaiite an Osiris, t. e., 
was to be spiritunlly absorbed in the Deity (as the Brahman 
Nirvana doctrine). 

(B8): ''Body, spirit and soul arc oommon to man and 
brant, and divine int-elligence alnne distingitishea htin. The in- 
telligence 19 ever seeking to purify the soul and raise it to it- 
self, but the llesh aetJt in (be ennrrary sense, and tbe soul is to 
anawor for tbe choice it makes. If it had wisely listened to 
the intelligence, it coiiipletefi its edneation, rines with it to God, 
sees him face to face and is lost in his ineffable glory." — Simi- 
lar is the view of our Rabbis. 

Others speak of two angels, or instincts, in man's heart, that 
of good and that of evil, as also of ao interrogatory hereafter, 
and final beatitude' after a trial time, "kibut ha-gabcr." 

MORALITT IN HeUOION. 

(173) : "The doctrine of the resurrection of the Iwdy in- 
volved that of tbe judgment of the deeds of the body. Only 
thoflp were adiriitted inin the repion of Osiris (Paradise), who, 
as he, Osiris, had done good to man. Man therefore had to be 
morally, as corcmonially, pure ... in conformity with one of 
the most moral codes of antiquity . . . This was the most re- 
markable fact in the Ogirian Oido . . . Morality was made an 
inlejfral part of reli^nn." — (IT-l): "Tbe Bock of the Dead 
(one of the Egyptian Sacred Books) contains the confession of 
faith for the pious one. He confesses before Osiris, the Su- 
pi-eme God and Judge: I have not acted with deceit or done 
evil to men. I have not oppressed the poor. I have not judged 
unjustly. I have not known aught of wicked things. I have 
n'lt commitlpd sin. I have not exacted more work from the 
lalmrer than was just, I have not been feeble of purpose. T 
have not defaulied. I have not been niggardly. I have not 
done what the gods abhor. T have not caused the slave to be 

'Talmud Mnil MalmKiildeft: Th« Juet are eothtoned, orowri on h««d, 
floJoylDg of the trefttllude of the ShtMnah. 
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ill-treatod by hie master. I have made none to hunger. I have 
made none to weep. I have not conuuitted or caused murdor. 
1 have not dealt treacherously* with anyone. I have not dimin- 
ished the oiTering» to thtt temples. I have not spoiled the abew- 
brcad of the gods. I have not robbed the dead of their loaves 
and cere-clothes- I have not been unchaate. I have not defiled 
myself in the sanctuary. 1 have not atinted in offeringB. T have 
not defrauded on the scales. I have not taken (he milk of the 
child. I have not bunted the cattle iu their meadows. I have 
not kept away the water (from my neighbor) in the time of ia- 
tindation. T have not defrauded the gods of their yictitna. T 
have not driven away the oxen of thp temple. T am pure! T 
am pure! I am puro! . . . Grant, O goda, that the deceased 
may oome unto you, he who has not sinned, not Hed, not done 
evil, not committed any crime, nor borne false witness, who 
lix'eth and feedeth in truth. He spread but joy around him. 
He has given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, a boat to the shipwrecked, sacrifices to the gods 
and sepulchral mcols to the dead. Deliver him, for his mouth 
and his hands are pure/" 

There ia a story about an aged Spartan who, entering a 
en>wded assembly of Athenians, foimd no place to sit down. At 
last a young stranger artise fn>m his scat and invited him to 
occupy it. The Athenians applauded. The Spartan remarked: 
"The Athenians know what is fair, but do not do it." We find 
here that the Egyptians fairly well knew what is right. But 
did they do what is right? I am afraid they did not! Just the 
easy-going way of the confession !tht>w8 that the £gj>'ptian 
priests, pii%cribing that, ritual and confesinion. took it not very 
seriously with their spiritual patients and adherents. They 
acted not as teachcns and moralists, Hnxions for salvation, but 
rather on the principle of courtiers of spoiled princes; not aa 
honest tutors to obedient pupils, but as bribed judges of insolent 
culprits. They just hinted to their penitents what is good 
and moral, but did not make them do it. Comparr with that 
any of the harangues of a Hebrew prophet. There ia the same 

■Professor Maspero, "Dawn of ClvjliKfttion," page 190. 
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difference as between the flames of a fieiy toIcmio and the glim- 
mer of a humble candle: (ItiaiaL,. 1.) ; "Listen, yo heavens, 
and hearken, O earth, children I have grown and reared, but 
thejr have rebelled agaiuat me. The ox knows bts owner, the 
ass his master's crib. Israel knows me not, my people ia nn- 
rcasouable. Woe to thcc, sinful people, thou nation hardened 
with iniquity. Ye neglect, aye, ye loath the UoJy One of Israel ; 
ye have tumcil backwards . . . Your land lies wa.ste, your cities 
bume<] down, your harvest, strangers consume it . . . Zion 
is loneHoiue, as a collage of the vineyard, as a U?sieged city. 
Except the Lord ha^ left us some remnant, we may soon liken 
t*) Sodom and Gomorrah." — (Jeremiah, 17.) : "The sin of Ju- 
dah is written down with an iron style, yea, with a pointed dia- 
mond. It IB engraven upon their heart, even upon the very oor- 
ncra of their altam. Their children even remember the groves 
and high bills (of the idols). ye beautiful fields and moun* 
tainsyour treasurcsand subatance shall be carried away,a Iwioty! 
. . . Israel, ousted thou shalt be from thy own inheritance, en- 
slaved to thy enemy, in a country thou kmiwcst not." — And this 
vehomonce, this irapetuoaity of the preacher, as a torrent rush- 
ing down from a mountain-top, does not indicate that Judtea 
was more sinful than Pluenicia or Egypt. Ko, just the con- 
trary; wherever the moralist is more outapokeu, the people ia 
more moral and onligbteued. The liberty of speech [joints to the 
desire of the auditors to listen and improve. The occasion for 
improvement brings improvement. A nation rich in great and 
holy men and teachers must become great and holy. You can- 
not improve men but by hard blows. Compare even the Al-llot, 
ih(! Jewish confession on the high holidays. Tht'ro tho confessor 
does not unctuously acknowledge that he had bfeii a palfjem of 
meekness, aolf -righteousness and benefaction. The Hebrew view 
is Uiat "thera is no man living that does not sin," no man is 
sinless, God alone is infallible. Humbly, contritely and broken- 
heartedly every man oonfessea and acknowledges that be has 
d(»ne, cotnmitted and perpetrated sin! wrong! crime! lie is 
ashamed of it, asks pardon and forgiveness for it, ou the great 
judgment-day, barefooteil and prostrated at the feet of Ihvh. 
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Such a contrttioD, sucli a confession and on such a day, In the 
long run, ivill do good, will improve. But never will the luke- 
warm, sugar-ci^at-ed ei>nf(wion oi the Egyptian peuitwit, pre- 
scribed by the soft-tongued, candy-tuned Egyptian priest, beforr 
the over-indulgtiiu and facile Osiris, gud uf luve and pardon. 

Let us quot<,' a few more instances from leading OrieutaliaU: 
(Ibid., 190) : ''in the same Book of the Dead, wc find both opin- 
ions represented (viz, religion as myth, ceremony, charms and 
witchcraft, and religion as a higher theology, morality and good 
deeds). In its earlier chapters paradise is gained by magical 
powers and ofTerings; from the 125lh chapliT onwards the tt«t 
of righteousne^ ia a moral one. The dead man has to be ac- 
quitted by his conscience." — (191): "The soul is justified or 
condemned for the deeds it had done in the flesh . . . Moral 
purity, not L-crciiiouial one, is roquirod . . . Religion and mo- 
rality, for the tirst time, are united in one." 

(244) : Professor Masiiero says:' "When wc put aside the 
popular superstitions and ascertain but the fundamental doc- 
trines of Eg)'pt, we tiud them to be very exalted . . . The 
Egyptians adored a Being that was imique, perfect, endowed 
with absiihite kuowlfdgc and intelligcnoe, and incomprehensible 
to man's powers. He is the One who exists essentially^ who lives 
substantially, solo generator of heaven and earth, himself not 
generated, immutable, ever perfect, ever present in the past and 
in the future, without a form, still filling ibe universe, felt 
everywhere and perceived nowhere." . . . 

Thus far it is almost idcutiual with the Mosaic God-oonoep- 
tion, if, indeed, the Professor's estimate, or rather the Egyptian 
deciphenneulfi and reading can be fully reJied upon. It is al- 
most Mosaic, except its pantheistic imderground and by-tone. 
At any rate, it was a very exalted God-ideal. But soon bt^an 
the equivocations. The several nomes, princes, temples and peo- 
ples needed thi-ir many go<ls, and the philosophers had to yield. 
The prieatfl needed rcwMii for their polytheism, to square it with 
the jHipuIar 8U]>enititiou8 and the many dominant churchea, 
hence these qualifications and equivocationa. They lacked the 

"'EtudoM de Uythology et Aroha>olugy EgyptJaooeB," II., M6-447. 
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DackboDe of the Hebraic prophets. Professor Maspero contin- 
ues there: "Uniqiie in csstnce, ho is not unique in person. Hv 
is father because be exists ... he is utemallj begetting and 
never cjcbaiistcd . . . hmling in his own bofKjm the material 
for his iHTpetual fatherhood. Aloue in the plenitude of his be- 
ing, he conceives his oiTapring; from all eternity be produwa 
himself in another self. Ho i8 at once di^nne father, mother and 
son. These three persoiw are God in Gi»d, and far from divid- 
ing the primitive unity, all three combine to c<_institute his infi- 
uitti perfcH'tiiin . . . Doubtless the nneducated daasps could not 
understand it." — But they misunderstood it and oonatrocd it 
into myth, their old polytheism and later into Christian Trin- 
itv. Never did it create Mosaiani, monotheism nor the Deca- 
logue, nor democracy, conscienop or freedom. It did not coiue 
out plain and straight, did not brush away the mythologic cob- 
webs; so the poor people, misled, wert caught in its entangling, 
glittering, silken meshes.— (246) : "God, as generator, is called 
Ammon ; as the AU-Intelligenoe, he is Imhotep ; as accomplish- 
ing all things, he is Phthah; as beneficrat, he is Osiris . . . 
lifhinil the sensuous appoarnnce, nature, the thinker beheld con- 
fusedly a Being obscure and suhtimo, whose full eomprehen'iiiwi 
is denied to hira, and this feeling of the divine incomprehensi- 
bleness rendered his prayer deep, thrilling, sincere and touch- 
ing in thought and iu emotion." 

Mashkro, Eotpt ahd Moses. 
These fine passagi-a of Professor Alaapero, if oven assumed 
as correct and corre-iponding to facts that he has happily sifted 
the wheat from the cha0, and given us the essence and pith of 
Kg}'ptifln cosninlogical wisdom, show that wisdom to be at beat 
Uiudu-Pauth^'isiii, not munotheism and not identical with Mo- 
saism, nor their model and pattern; just as little as Kabylonian 
myths are. Poetry discarded, that Kgj^'ptiau thuologico-jihilo- 
sophical scheme is the Brahmen and Creation of the Vedauta 
system aud of Mauu; it is the Qabbalistical Ain-soph wilh the 
irradiatffd Sephiroth and the emanated universe; it is the Gnos- 
tic God-father, God-mother, aud God-son creating the bodily 
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world ; it ia tbe well-known Osiris, Isis and Honis of old Egypt ; 
it is the identical matenal of Uie later eoclpAiaJitieal Trinity of 
the Niefeaa Ooimcil of 325 P. 0. And, above all, it is the au- 
tiqnp, OriPnTftl, unmitipitod, unalloyed pantheism of India. It 
ia in no wig« Mosaic mouotLeisni, tiic personal God, freely, wise- 
ly and benignly creating the universe estemally, the world oat 
of Himself, which He alone niles and governs, is its Providence 
and Lawgiver, for the welfare of its crratnrcs. Professor Maa- 
pen/s Egyptian sketofa is fine, admirable philosophy, but poor, 
impractical religion. It leaves no room and offers no motive 
and scope for effort, virtue, noble human aspiratiuns — just an 
Spinoza's sys.tem does. It ereatea no inftueutial chnrch, no 
strong society and no free man. That philosophical God-aud- 
world-concept of the Nile is a great advance over the Babylonian 
mythologj", R8 reviewed above. Still, they fall short, by far, of 
Mosaism. Tn the Kgyptiaii Book of ike Dead we do find many 
of the good and strong elements of the later Biblical and Rab- 
binical laws and ethics, lint they serve merely as a ooraj)ro- 
miae wilJi an upholstered, clumsy [Mjlytheism, mixed up with all 
its superstitiouH alloy. Tho salient, grand idea of duty, "Thou 
ahalt," the Mosaic Categoric Imperative, they knew not It is 
no square, compact, practical, organic constitutiun for a live so- 
ciety, as is the Decalngne, or evrn as is its paraphrase, tbe lOth 
chapter of Leviticus. It is but n sugar^oated, vapid, hazy 
ideal of self-righteouaness and hypocrisy. Tho Hosaic Law* 
giver may havi? kuowii lhe.4f Egyptian speculations, juMpounded 
as they were close at hi? gntes. But he did not either imitate 
nor admire them. I^ong before Lhc Geneva philosopbor, be said: 
"I take my property wherever T find it."' The best of the an- 
cient civilizations from wherever it hailed he utilized, sifted, 
purified from the dra<t<), incn^aitfd, harmonized and transiigiired 
with his own national, divine inspirations and traditions, and 
out of all that material were gradually constructed Mosaism, 
earlier Rabbinism, Judaism, the foimdation stones of the future 
religion of humanity. 



'J. J. Kouflseau ; "Je pr«n<lft mon bion partout on Jo le trouv«.* 
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Pbofsssoe Sayob Concldsxd. 

In Ms quoted book (pages 247-9) Professor Sayce continuee: 
"In the OBirinii Creed we have the first recogDition by rcligitHi 
that what God requires is uprightness of conduct . . . He is 
Iln-nefer, the Good Being. In the conflict with Evil, be, ap- 
paix-ntly, was worsted ; but though he bad died a shameful death, 
that, his disciples believed, he bad endured on iheir behalf, pre- 
paring for them a happier £gypt, without sin, pain and death. 
The belief in the rairuculoua birth, by a vit^n, of a divine Pha- 
raoh is there repeatedly to be found. Many kings called tbem- 
selvcg sons of the Sun-god, by virgin mothers; so did the kiugti 
of the fifth and sixth dynasties. The Theban monarehs claimed 
the same origin, a virgin mother and God Ammon." — (250): 
''The Egj'ptians are among the few inventive races of mankind, 
pioneers of civilization. We owe to thorn the doctrines of eiua- 
natiton, trinity, Gtxl manife-sted in three persouH, thcmght as the 
substance of all things; Gnosticisni, Alexandriunimn, Christian 
metaphysics and the philosophy of Hegel, have their roots in the 
Valley of the Nile. Still their eyes were blinded by symbolism, 
their sight was dulled by overmuch reverence for the past.'* 
(Their nobler ideas were not self-evolved, but bequeathed by thn 
])a8t, and confusedly mixed up with their popular superstitions. 
Kueb better ideas originated in the Hindu philosophy of the 
Vedanta.) "They ended with materialism and scepticism, or 
with prusaio superstitions of a decadent age. Others took up 
their task and, like the elements of our civiliKatton, those of 
our religious thought may be tracked to the dwellers on the N^ile." 

Thus we have given here a close survey of some of the best 
masters of both Egyptology and A&syriology, in order to enable 
■>nt- reader to judge for himself whether it is true or not, that 
the leading, Mosaic doetrtncR and imilitutions are of Babylonian 
or Egj'ptian origin and derivation.' 

EoYPTj Babylonu and Biblb. 

What now is our oonclusiuil coiiCL-ruiug the relation of Baby- 
lonia and Eg}*pt and their influence upon Biblical doctrines and 
legislation V It is this: Long before Israel and Mosaiiun, the an- 

■Sm our r«B)arks In V. Uos., X, "Study an tbe Oolden Caif." 
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clout civilized world, ItiJia, Egypt, Babylonia, Phtenicia, Ca- 
naan, well knew whal is right and what is wrong. The superior 
priffltly thiakere and philosophers aunnigcd and saw as through 
a veil that all the forces and ageutt* of nature center in the One 
myaterious SuprcmoPowf'r,amiiipr<i'aeiii,uti)iiiHcieiit aud perfect. 
But to the masses the priests taught but veiled truths, myths, 
for many reasons and considerations. They promised them ab- 
solution and paradise, if they but believi'd, wofesaed and pa^vd 
titbea. Here their task tnded. Otherwise were Israel and Mo- 
saism. The priestly office of teaching, improving and enlighten- 
ing the [voplp, elsfiwhere dallied wir,h ntid jilayed away for a 
pot of lintels, the Hebrew teacBere, lawgivers, prophets, priests, 
rabbis and schools, took np in full earnest. They ever held up 
the ideal : ''Ye shall be unto ine a kingdom oi priests and holy 
people." They did nut sweetly and graciously assume, aa did 
the Egyptian prirsts or the would-be Hobrew ones following 
Korah,' that the masses know and do their duty. No, they 
spoke as did Tsaiah, Elijah, .Tcivmiah, Micha: Hero is the law, 
here the rule of conduct [ Act uji to it, or you will have to abide 
by the dire consequences that suix'ly will follow; Ood is loug^uf- 
foring and forbearing, but he forgets not;" crime and error, lies, 
fraud, malioo and meanness. wiW and must have their results. 
Brethren, beware! Here is the ditfereuce hetweeu the teachers 
and the teachings of Israel and thnse of Egypt and Babylonia. 
In Israel the teacher taught and exemplified; iu Phirnicia am 
Babylon he dallied and cajoled, flattered and closed an eye. 
With Moliere'8 TaHuffe bo said: "IloaveJi forbids certain pleas- 
ures, indeed ; still and neverthelras, heaven is accommodating."' 
And this is thi- great moral reason why the temples and priest 
hoods of Tyre, the Nile and the Euphrates have crumbled and" 
disappeai'cd, whilst the Biblical ones have taken deep roots, oc- 
cupied their place and will stand — as long as they act up to 
the Biblical spirit. This being the case, let us then stop that 
empty controversy, viz: To whom_ belongs the priority of teaeh- 

'IV. H., 16.3; Kortth DBthitn iukI Ablram: "All Uic comtniinltf Is holj." 

■Le olel defsad certalnv oont«nt«iuents rnnls on Lrouv« avoc lul do*, 
aocumodements. 
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ing the Qod of the Bible, with morality and reason. The Jews 
have invented neither I God, reason and moralify are no inven- 
tions. None can take out a patt-ut u|X)n their discovery. It is 
mere cant and self-glorification to discuss and debate, whether 
Hindu, Chinetie, Assyrian, Porsian, Egyptian or Judteau have 
first taught the highest religion and civilization. There is but 
one God, uuu religiuti and one civilization, and just as the Bib- 
lical tradition puts it, they appeared, diinly, at the very dawn of 
the human bori/xin, rtinco the very time when civilized man ap- 
peared ; but they shone sometimes brighter and clearer, and at 
other times bedimmed and obscured by myth and falae priests, 
by syccphanta and rhetoricians. Israel has had, for a long line 
of ceuttirieG, the great and onerous distinction, the somber and 
lurid honor, of producing prophets, speakers, moralists, teach- 
ere, who plainly saw the truth and spoke it plainly. They spoke 
it boldly, in the face of king and noble, of priest and soldier; 
in the faoe of hunger, thuiubscrew, dungeon and faggut; they 
spoke it loudly and publicly, net in a whisper and as a mys- 
tery, not to a class, but to the people, to the masses at large. 
These plainspoken prophets and preachers created Mosai.sm. 
Picking out the nuggets and kernels of sterling truths from 
among the rubbish on the poetic dunghills of myths, error and 
priestly compromise, from among the ruins of the ancient tem- 
ples, schools and cloisters, having sifted and polished and nd- 
jusl«d them, then largely enriched them with their own spiritual 
experiences and sacred inspiration derived from their will of 
impronng and doing giwd— out of that divine spirit and mate- 
rial they have created ibe Biblical ethics, muralily, theology, re- 
ligion. This is the work of the prophets of Israel ; and man's 
entire, previous eivilixaiion is hacking it. To say and reolaiin 
more, to apportion, niggardly, by the inch, how much each 
race and sect, has eontribuled lo that world-mligion, that is 
odious, tliankless, useles.**. The prophetic scheme inteuda to 
unite, nut to divide, mankind ; faith is its golden tie. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Snnej or the Mosaic Hnmanit; and Charity Laws. 

Let U9, iu coiiclusiou, have a (luccinct survey of th(«)e Musaio, 
LawB and in stitii lions disiiusaed above, which particularly aim' 
at fostering the feelings of humanity, syiupathj, benefaction 
and solidarity. The leading pritioiple of the Bible legislnrion 
is absolute liberty and equality of the citizens, and all inhab- 
itanl,«i are citizens; one person valuing exaetly an much aa an- 
other. Ilence, life for life, death for death; compensation in 
money for murder, as elsewhere, is not aceepted (II M., 21.13). 
One person's limb, eye, tooth or hand is just as much worth as 
another person's (II M., 21.34). The Talmud argued that, 
practically, oompenRation is to be made, in money, for a hnrt in 
liiub; still on the principle of equality.' Upon the Hame prin- 
ciple ia enacted : The Hebrew slave shall go free a!u-r sis years 
of servitude (II H., 31.20). — The Hebrew female slave muat 
Ik? married by the master or by his son, or go out free (11 M,, 
21.7). The male and female servant niiist be treated kindly, 
as a brother and a sister are, during those six yeara, and no 
hard slave-worlt impofted upmi them (III M., 2fi.39 and 43; 
Maimonid. Yad. on Slavery).— The Gentile slave killed ont- 
righl by his master nhall btf avenged by the death of the slayer. 
If hurt in Umb, eveu causing the loss of a tooth, he shall leave, 
free (II M., 21.27).^ — -The thief breaking into a house during 
the night may be smitten and, if kilted, thoro is nn guilt of 
mnrdcr. But if in daytime, that is murder (except in self-de- 
fense, the Talmud argues) (Ex., 22.1). — Stealing of goods en- 
tails double payment of the property, if found yet intact with 
the thief. Tf sold or destroyed, the payment is five-fold for cat- 
tle, four-fold for a lamb (on account of their importance to the 
farmer). If he has nothing to pay with, the thief is sold to 
make up that amount in labor, but not to over sis years' servi- 
tude; his body, bis Hmbs, his life, his freedom and his family 

'S«e Introduction of lUmbun to Hedar Keralm, wh«re that InterpreUUoa 

\» claimed a« liu memorial. 
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cannot be touched ; only property answers for property, not life 
or limb, or ppreorml frpodoiu for property : tlif vipw of tlemiK,'- 
racy (IT M., 22.1, and 21.37). — Seduction of a maiden entails 
marriage, or if her father objects to that, the payment of a vir- 
gin's dowry (Ibid., 23.15). — The stranger (alien, non-Jew) 
shall not bo over-roaRhGcl, wmnged or vexed (22.19). — Widows 
and orphans shall not be oppressed, but Bctively befriended, for 
God ever listens to their cry and avenges their wrongs (22.21). 
T^end your money and goods to a neighbor, even a non-Jew, 
without usury, and all increase, profit or interest is usury 
(22.24). — The Salma, shawl or cloak taken in pledge, must he 
returned every evening (22.25), that being needed for tbo 
night. — The Talmud extends this exemption law to other nee- 
eusary articles. — In TI M., 33, thf followiiiji; is t<i our point; 
Not to take up, drHseminste and scatter false nimnrs and gossip, 
or conspire for false testimony (v. 1). — Not to go with the ma- 
jority and the masses for biased judgment (v. 2) (The Talmud 
interprets that as requiring a majority of two for death pen- 
ally), Kot to favor the poor at law (v. 3). — To return the ene- 
my's ox etc. to his owner (4). — -To help release tbo enemy's 
heast snceumhing under its burden (5). — Not to slight the right 
of the poor (6). — Not to af^^rievo the alien (non-Jew), but to 
sympathiTe with him (fl). — Every seventh year not to till and 
work the groimd ; and to leave its apontaneous growth to the 
poor and the beast (11). — Kvery sevenTh weeJt-daj' to stop all 
labor, that the beast, the slave and the stranger may rest and 
recuperate (12). 

We como now to similar verses in V M., 21 : A female (non- 
Jewish) captive may lie married, but treated in every respect as 
a wrife; allowing her fair time to settle and prepare for her 
altered oonflitions. She cannot be treated ai a harlot, or a slave, 
or be given away to another, nnce the caplor has lived with her.' 
(10) — A man of Iwo wives cannot arbitrarily change (he right 
of primogeniture to the younger son, be cannot substitute the 
son of the loved wife for that of the disliked one. He must 



'Tn HomBr, the viotnrioita hfiroM arted bo, pvon AgamemDon, Aohflles, 
NeoptolMnus. So aebed Hoiduih, Carthaglolwis etc. 
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abide by the natural fact. (liS) — A wayward, reliellious son 
can be punished even witb stoning, but not by tbe parents, and 
only after a judifiial coudomnation. (18) — The Talmud, aid- 
ing from the letter, rendered that hoary remnant law nigb im- 
poasiblr, the usual method of disestablishing an obsolete para- 
graph. A condemned and executed person must be buried on 
lie very evening after hia death. (23)— Anything fuimd must 
be taken up and returned to its owner. (V M., 22.3) — A 
bird'H-nest found, the young may be taten away, but the mother 
must be allowed to escape. (6) — It is not allowed to till the 
ground with an ox and an asa together (10), for they do not 
pull alike. — Spreading disrepute upon an innocent, recently 
wedded maiden, entails a severe whipping, with a heavy fino 
and loss of the right ever to divorce her (ID). — V M., 23, 
reads: "Do not hate an Edomite, he is thy brother; or an Egyp- 
tian, for aa a stranger thou ha.it lived in hia land. Their third 
generationa inay intermarry with the Hebrew cotumunity. (8) 
— Deliver not a fugitive slave to his master when he seeks an 
asylum with thee; let him abide In thy gates wherever he 
pleases, vex him not. (17) — Take no interest on money, or 
proiit on any goods from thy bi-other; of the foreigner (mer- 
chant, Assyrian, Egyptian or PhoMiician) thou mayest take in- 
lercBt; of thy (native, poor) brother^ not, that God may blees 
thee (20). 

V 3d., 24.1, reads : A man displeased with his wife for (her 
strongly) indecent oondnct (ervath dabar), may diBmias her, by 
a judicial act of divorcement; if she marries another oi 
and becomes a widow, or is a second time divorced, the first' 
husband cannot remarry her (as at that lime customary in Ara- 
bia), this being an abomination to God (and undignified to 
the character of woiuanhowl.) — (Ibid., 24.'>) A recently mar- 
ried man shall not ha levied to the army during all tbo first 
year of his marriage, in order that he may rejoice with his 
newly wfddcd companion.—It was in a crisis of the Fnmch, 
Kevolulion when heroic General Joubert celebrated his Qup* 
lials, and at once departed to the army ; the next day he fell in 
battle. The people justly felt indignant at that lack of humane 
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ronBideration.^Samr oxemption if< in building a new house. — 
Thou nhall [tut i&ke in pledge the mUI'Stones, fur that is pawu- 
ing life (6). — The creditor shall not come into the house of the 
debtor to get his pledgi^, but be shall slay outside, and the debtor 
f<ball bring it out to him; and if he is poor, it tnut^t Im^ n^tunurl 
to him for the night, that be may sleep with bta Salma (cloalc) 
(all this proves the hoary primitivenesi) of the law, humble and 
simple, in small ciruumstanoee) and Qod will aocuuut U tu tbeo 
as ri^htrtjusness (10). — Withhold not the pay of thy poor broth- 
er, the workman, or of thy stranger; pay him on the same day> 
he needs it, that he appeal not to God, and that will be ac- 
counted to thee as a sin (15). — The parent shall not die for the 
rhildren, nor the chiUlreji for the pamnti«; every one dies for 
hh OW1I guilt (10). — Throughout antiquity the entirf- family 
suffered for the f^ilt of each of its members. Despotism held 
the family, yea, the community, responsible for the deeds and 
omissions of its single members, thus enacting the principle of 
solidarity for bad, not for good. This wo find in the Laws of 
Hammurabi and of the Roman XIT Tabloa. Mosaism which eth- 
ically, in the body politic, recognized that social principle of 
solidarity between the fellow-citizens, rejected it in legal, in- 
dix'idual, private affairs. — Not to bend the right of the stranger 
and the orphan, and not to take in pledge the garment of a 
widciw (18). — Part, of the crops belonged, by right, not as an 
alms, to the stranger, the poor, the widow and orphan; this were 
notable parts of the flocks and the crops, under different namee, 
as firstlings, gleanings, foi^)tten sheaves, tiie coniors of the 
field, the remnants of the fruit et*:-. (10-22). 

(V M., 26.) The eviWloer condemned to a whipping shall 
not receive over forty stripes (thirty-nine Talmudically, and 
often much reduned al the advice of a pbysiciau), "that thy 
brother shall not be lowered in thine eyes'' (.3) — sympathy, 
even with the guilty one! — Muzzle not thy ox when he threshes 
thy grain (4) — sympathy with the bmtel Two brothers living 
together and one of them, dying, leaves a wife without children, 
the sur^'iving brother shall marry her; first that she shall not 
be homeless, and next that her first child to be bom, shall keep 
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alive tho name of tbn dead brother (6-11). — OonBidering the 
ancient social and agrarlut conditious, what sweet aympatfay 
does not this bHow with the dead brother, and the widowed 
sister] 

(V M., 26) The firstlings of the harvest are to bo brouj^ht 
to the Temple, at stated periods of the Hebraic cjcle of seven 
years (Sheinitta). Titbee wero to be given to the Levites, the 
poor, the stranger, the widow and orphan. — The three yearly 
festivals wore gatherings of the nation for humane conviviality 
and fellowship, the nurturing of the sense of communlou, sym- 
pathy, solidarity and nationality; the wealthy ''together with 
the poor, the stranger, widow, orphan etc." Finally every fif- 
tioth year the Jubilee was cnlebratorl, as the epoch of universal 
rehabilitation and restoration to full freedom of the enslaved, 
restoration of houses, fartikK and lands tij their original owners 
and cancellation of debts; an economical revolution and reha- 
bilitation, restoring all the members of the nation to their pria* 
tine liberty, equality and democracy. Here we have gathered 
some of the loading paflsages of the II. and of the V. Hooks of 
Moses on our thome, parsing by a groat many others, scattered 
in the Pentatcnch. Come, ye philanthropists, philosophers, po- 
litical economists, Socialists, dreamers of the miUenium, of the 
kingdom of heaven ou earlh. Come and examine this soci^t- 
ethical scheme of your great predecessor of 3,000 years ago. 
Aro there not sttme practical, solid siiggesljons eonoerning our 
own Social Problems? "."Vn inalienablp family-acre," a "Year 
of Release," a "Jubilee of restoration and universal rehabilita- 
tion," a Sabbath for all; a family without divorce or frivolity; 
work and no charity, religion withont priest-craft, n<i monopoly 
and no ostracism ! (Vuld that not be tried with msny chances of 
succcJia? l)npa not thp Ppntateueh contain gtmd material for the 
fwtnre rfcoretruclion, just in this vast bul half-occupied Amer- 
ica, of a happier, wiser, nobler humanity, without race, creed 
and claw discriminations, u-ithout plutwraey and i)auperism, 
without billrr greed, envy and competition, without armicfl, pol- 
iticians and wars? a society of free, educated, working, think- 
ing and enjoying men and women! "Everyone dwelling under 
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his viDc atui hU fig tree, with none to be afraid of!" All knights 
of labor, brain and henrt I 

CHARACTER OF THK BIBLICAL AND TALMUDICAL 
BENE\'OLENCE. 

The Biblical (Tomiiionweallh banjly kncwH of charity in our 
modem scnae, namely, as almsgiving, daily-rontine gifts 1.o pau- 
pers, spending for chronic l>c(r(rarfl wandoriii{» from door to 
«!<Hir, [leople never self-supporting, ever a chai^ and a bur- 
den to the community, the result of our deficient rc4>nomi(», 
our social diBcriminations and eniol competition ; at other 
times the result of sicknoea, lack of training, habitual lazi- 
ness, or native stupidity. Mostly such poverty is forced upon 
those sorially i>r legally ostracised and incapacitated to enter the 
arena aud fight tbe battle of existence. Of that vast army of 
rarely wilful aud mostly innocent professional bc^ars, the Mo- 
saic comnuinily knew little. There the citizens were t/> bo all 
equal and free, before the law, and in the chances for suooeafl 
and the puranit of happiness, The great social rule was to be: 
"Thnii ahalt htve thy ncighlxir as thyself." This mcana rational 
solidarity;' that includes nuittial intercfit, reciprocal benefac- 
tions, live and let livo. The Mosaic State hcjftowcd on each in- 
dividual citiTcr an acre of ground in perpetuity, a farm in Iw 
cultivated, as a livelihood for himaelf, hia family and his poster- 
ity. He and they enjoyed its annnal produce, but ihey c<uild 
not alienate it. If they sold it? crops in times of distress or war, 
it relumed by law to the family within six or at most, fifty 
years.^ AnrI since war, booty, indualries and eotiimercc were 
originally not niuc-h contemplated in the Mosaic State'B houac- 
hojd, the avenues of sudden enricbment and impoverishment, 
of plutocracy and pauperism— owr social prohfem^vfere. seem- 
ingly stopped. There habHually reigned a proximate wjuaUty 
of fortunes, and no chronic classes of br^j^rs and paupers could 
for long arise and exi.ti in a state thus constituted, ethically, pi>- 
litically and economically.* 

'nra n? D*3"*lf Sine Sa *Tho yew of B8l«u« and JubiUw. 
>8«e m; " BibUeal Ltgtelatton," page 8. 
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Bnt as htiman vitriasitudps are ever great, as the luifnrlunate 
and the vicious will ever abound, the law often repeats and 
sadly neImowlpdp?8 {II M., 15.11) : "There will never be needy 
niea lacking iu thy land." Therefore it recommends and en- 
joins again and again sympathy, mutual interest and henefao- 
tious: Give the poor of thy crops and thy fruits which God be- 
stowed on thee, on tho tacit condition to share them with thy 
less fortunate countrymen. Let us well emphasize thi^: Tb<> 
farm each citizen was granted by the very constitution of the 
state, the supreme owner of the soil, was granted expressly on 
the condition that part of tta produce shall forever belong to 
the priestly and U'vitical class ; to the- poor, the widow, the or- 
phan and the stranger. This was a leading feature of the He- 
braic Society. The legislator and the prophets often enough 
refer to it. To transgress it was not simply lack of charity, but 
of justice, a breach of the cunstitullun. The tenure of land was 
conditioned by the paying of tithes; juat as in the Middle Ages, 
the tenure of land was conditioned by fealty and service to the 
suzerain, the supreme owner of the conquered land. If the 
tenant failed in hie duty, the Suzerain eouUI confiMMilft tlie prop- 
erly. Just 80 the prophets, tho divinely instituted slewar^U of 
the wronged poor, threatened with confiscation of tb- land by 
the conquering enemy, as the divine executor. Besides this, 
the law ordains, eonsideriug that poverty is unavoidable, 'lend 
thy brother money and gooda, without any profit or usury." All 
profiting by a neighbor's distress is usury. "In harvesting, 
leave to the poor the field-comer and the gleaning . • . Fear 
God and take no profit of the needy." Thus benovolencc and 
charity are termed in later Jewish social dovelopmcata : Ze- 
daha, Oemiloih Hassodim. Zedalta may be best rendered by 
charity, and Gemilolh Ilassodim by benevolence; but they are 
really synonyms; in fact eithpr \» an exprp?«ion ftir n coni|>ound 
Itind deed of pity, justice, sympathy, benefaction and charity; 
it is equity permealcd witJi love.egniflni mitipaled wirh altruism, 
the feeling of human solidarity, the duty to 'iive and let others 
live." And this Zed^ca is not poetry, not a mere ideal, a flower 
from tFtopia land. No, it is a commandment, a positive social 
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Juty.' Every "■itiz*i) i« bound to Zedaka, an to the other uocial 
lies and umiiiiunti] Iuwh. 8ij, indeed, in (.lie earlier Biblical 
id tbo later Talnuulica] commimal arraugenieuts, the Oabai 
Zcdaka were j)Jcked out, most honorable men, specially ap- 
pointed as guardian* and chiefs of the community, aa a stand- 
ing, permanent and respected board of officers to oolloct, even 
forcibly, contributione for the support of the necessitous, to 
wliieh every one was Wiiind to offer bis mite, except those very 
poor themaelves and deprived uf siifficieut means of self-snp- 
|>ort. Nay, according lo Rabbinical law, even the jwor were 
not exempted from such duty. They received and they gave 
charity. This benevolence oominittee, termed Gabai-Zedaka, 
played a big part in the Jewish coniniuuity of old. Tbe I'erse^ 
"The sagi'S will shine aw the atars iti the fimiatnent," was «]>- 
]>lied to them (Baba Bathra, S h; Daniel, 12) particularly. 

The poor were of diiTerent Itinds and degreea, many of them 
needing bread, raiment, shelter and fuel ; but others were aris- 
tocratic onet), aocuAtoined lo, but now having no moaiia for, buy- 
ing luxuries. Kach class was distinguished by diiTercnt desig- 
narinrifl/ and all <*onld eontidently rely im \\vn^c ]»id>Hc and pri- 
vate beue faction?*, delivered at the public kitcliea ur the money- 
r/>llectiiinfl.* The Talmud mentions that in the M<iriah Teunple 
thor<! was set apart a chamber for such secret eharitioe* intended 
for respectable poor, who never saw thoir givers, to span' them 
ail}' humiliation. Even (he heuthon jjoor were fairly considered 
in th>8 diatribnHona," aa already th«i Pentateuch reoommended 
the stranger." 

In the preceding pages we have seen the great solieitudo and 
anxiety the Mot*aie Lawgiver dinplaywl to secure to the depend- 
ent, the slave and the poor, to the widow, the orphan, the Levite, 
lite stranger and the crippled one, their human dignity, their 

'The r«a(tor kIII ■-•'•[Dorabor that tborc wtry hi>c1aI or civic dutj waa » 
rellgtoua duty ; ths BUiIIi'rI Hocit'tj' war h mLmIi*, h I'liurch, n pvoplu Mid a 
non^TfgBtlon. with HchI an King, Uw as tho Donii, ttio jirlost ut manilBtrftte, 
and the ultiMTi am paw holtli^r. Only In rmxlorn tImM prlMt-c-i*B.ft. hoA 
taught UB that wo muat (l«v«ntnillxn thu [xjwent aud i^ttparats SUito from 
Church ; In the iui<Ttont tstatfls they wer« one. Juxt ok In nature. Tho Anglo- 
SchoUUh dl»aeDt«ra aspirAd forawhtlo Co such a thAocrntIo fMclet;, bat tbe 
prism of modem espurlnni'^H bn>ko that unit into Kiany ^oparato litstttu- 
tlnoH tn nheok nch nthur aud loaiiitAlQ Its equilibrium. 

■it: .xc^yt .'jy ,bi »Kui«i-Timhui. 'D'Krn n^c? 

*aittlQ 61 a. Md loreb D«ah. •III. M., 19.9. 
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fcSloiroiup, iJieir seU-respect^ the reco^UioD v( their r!ght«. 
wages, gtftfl and shares in ihe common national wealth. Such 
they had in the harveals, in the flocks, and, according to the en- 
actment of the Talmud, gcmorally in the income of all the in- 
duatrioa and trades of all the later commercial clasuoi. It is 
confiiderp({ a specially hcinouB dood to wrong thoBC needy, social 
strata, and a divine curse is launched against such delinqueatji.* 

To be liberal and ffivc to the dependent, the orphan, the 
widow, the Levite or priest and the stranger is enjoined again 
and again in Bible and Pcntateneh. To give him, to lend him 
witbont interest, cancel his debta on the year of Beleose, invite 
hiio to the festive t^ble, to Ihe family-gatherings, make him feel 
at home, assist him to be self-supporting, screen him from tempo- 
rary want and the injuatieo of the cunning and the strong, is 
enjoined innumerable times. *'Bo open-handed" (V M., 16.8). 
— "Bo not close-fisted" (V M., 15.7). — Of the good matron 
i* said: "Her hajid she reaches out to the needy" (Pror., 31. 
SO). — The poor scholar is especially recommended: "Who do- 
nates to him, is aa if offering sacrifices" (Kelhubotii, lOfi ; Bera- 
choth, 10). — "Instead of offering wine on the altar, you may 
give it rather to the poor scholar" (Youia, 71 a). — "God will 
offer his protecting wing to the pious under the ipgis of the flagea. 
All the (>ro|>hete foretold happiness to those who confer 
fits upon The sagea" (Berachotb, 10). 

And the motive to such charity must not be ost^itation, self- 
advertisement, popularity, but sympathy, sincere pity with mis- 
ery and sickness, genuine desire to alleviato and make fellow- 
beings happy, conscious solidarity of the human family: "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor a» thyself," because there is God, our 
nniversal father, and we are his children, one universal brother- 
hood. Aft we sympathize, love and e^re for a sick child even 
more than for a healthy one, even m must we cure- and yearn 
more for the sick, forsaken fellow-man and the penurious onn 
than for the hale, happy and rich one; he is still the child of 
God, even when vrretched because vicious; he is still a brother; 
even the death for crime is not brute revenge, but social self-pro- 

'T. M., 87.19. 
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tectioQ, and the desire of appeasing the blood of the innocently 

'fllain. Such are the aspiratiuna, inotivi-ti and fei'liugs of the Mi>- 

raaic charity-, K>ini)ered with prudence and justice. Tn keeping 

with this are the sayings of the Sages and Prupheta, the Fsalnia 

and the Uagiographe, of which we quote here but a few: 

Micha says (6.9) : "Uajest thou undenttand, O iiuui, what is 
good and what God rwinires of thee, nanwlj, the practice of 
justice, of charity and of modeaty." — (Is., 68) : "Indeed, the 
fasting T choose is to loosen the intricacies of wickedness and 
Uic yijko of enslavement, to give bread to the hungry, and thit 
desolate poor to shelter in thy house; to clothe the naked and be 
not estranged of thy (poor) kindred."— (I*rov., 22.3): **The 
rich and the poor, both, God has made."~(P9., 32.24) : "God 
despiseth not the poor." — (1*8., 13. IG) : "God rises to rescue tbo 
oppreased." — (Prov., 17-5): "Who soofFa at the needy blaa- 
phenies his Maker. Who giveii him, tends to the Lord." — (Ps., 
1ft. 10) : God protects the poor. A Koman inquired of K. Aqiba: 
"If your God loves the [Kjor, why does be not support theiu i" 
"That we men may have the fit opportunity for doing good to 
onr follows," the other replied. "Hut do you not. thus, rather, 
rebel against the decree of God V '*No; you treat the oppressed 
as alavea; our law shows theiu aa e-hililren cf Gr>d" (Baba Balli- 
ra, 10). — (II M., 22.24): "It is written; WTien thou leanest 
money to my people . . . Who are my people? The poor!'* 
(Midr. Rahb. Ml M., 81 ). — "The heaven is my throne and the 
earth my footatool . . . but I look to the poor and the lowly" 
(la., 66.3). 

With the dispersion of the Jews, the work of benefiocnoe and 
charity gaineil an iiunientte iiii|ietLiH itnd expansion, and beeanic 
a leading eommutial activity. It joined the unfortunate mem- 
bers of that nationality into a veritable bond of brotherhood and 
solidarity. The parule and pas*wurd uf that world-wide frater- 
nity was Zedahi, acts of benevolence towards the moat unfortu- 
nate of the Ghetto. It was the cornerstone of the Synagogue, 
the practical prayer and applied serviee of God. The Board of 
Charity became the leader of the Ghetto community (Pamaa- 
sim). To be pious, religions, God-fearing and God-pleasing was 
identified aa performing acts of benevolence, to do Zedaka. 
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This was the highest form of divine service; to be God-like, to 
realize the perfect virtue, the acme and quintcesence of holiness. 
So, Isaiah, 5.] 6: "The holy God is sanctified by benefactions." 
— ^"Wbo turns away from charity commits idolatry, quasi** 
(Kethulwth, 6] a).— "Who givps films participates in the pres- 
ence of the Shechina" (Baba liathra, 11 a). — "Ye shall follow 
the eternal your God (V M., 13.6). In what way? Aa bo is 
misericordiousj mertiiful and long-sufTeriug, even so be you also. 
Aa God clothes the naked, strtugtht^nn the sick, couswlea the 
mouruiug, do you (he name (Suta, 113 a). — K. Johauun b. Sak- 
kai taught; "Charity is greater than saeHiicee, for those atoned 
only for Israel, charity also for tlie Gentiles" (Baba Bathra, 
10 o).~Rnbbi Afi«i said: "All-imporliitit is lienevolenee, for it 
outweighs all the commandments" (Idem., 13). — "The best 
seeds are benef actions" (Abdda Zara, .%).— "The charitable man 
fills the world with divine grace" (Succah, 49 a). — "The value 
of fasting consi.stfl (essnniially) in ils aeconipanying charity- 
work" (Berachoth, 6 a) . — ^"Where no care is taken of the poor, 
no scholar shall dwell" (Sanhedrin, 17 o).^R. Johanan b. Sak- 
kai, seeing his disciples weeping over the dostruction of the 
Moriah Temple and its atoning altar, consoled them : "Frii-nds, 
be not diseonsoIntCj still we hare a place of atonement fully 
eqnal to that destroyed; ciharily is it«i name; a.^ written, T desire 
charity, not sacrifices ; knowledge of God, not burnt offerings" 
(Hosfta, 6.7; Aboth do R. Nathan, chapter 4). 

Following the MoHatc enactments on the equal distribution of 
the Palestinian -loil, granting to every citizen an acre of land 
for his farm in perpetuity, and i"e([uiring of him a goodly share 
for (ho priests, the Levites, the jioor and the stranger, the Tal- 
mud it^cally extended that bond of solidarity between the rlt 
and the poor to all aeqnifliiions, all sorts of wealth, immovable 
and movable, to prufilja ami indiistrieH, property real and per- 
sonal, in and out of Judtra and in the world at large, in the 
tire diaspora. "Every Jew owes the tenth ]>arl, at least, of bis 
annual income to the pdfV (loreh Deah, *240). They make a 
fine pun on it, nui«h to tlie ]>oiiit: "Asser teasserj" do give the 
tenth, ibey n-ad: ".^sher t»'aflher"~-giving the- tenth makes one 
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rich,' a witty, spirited pim, only in the Hebrew tongue. The 
great modem ethioo-ocouotiiical doctrine of hnnian solidarity, 
mutual sympathy, warm interest in and benefactions to each 
other, the Talmudiats dimly saw, as through an azure 
veil, far in advance of their times. They expressed it, not as 
Kari Marx and Lasallc, eeuiioiuicaHy, but poelically, philan- 
thropically: ^'Solidarity la not alone in the law of Israel and 
Moaee, but even in the law of nature; there all ia peace, love, 
harmony ; day and night, the seasons, the planets, the spheres, 
all act by one divine spring; all assisting and auppkmcnting 
each other, and thuu fonu oue beautiful whole, a grand harmi^ny, 
u world-concert, wheels within wheels, forces and counterforees ; 
all contribute and make up uue ^•ndless, well-tuued; homogeneous 
universe. Even to such acct^rd a^pirea the Thora by its golden 
rule of "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," by its laws of 
solidarity, sympathy and love of next." (ilidrash Kabbuth to 
a M., ni, and Tauhuma to 11 M., 22.33). 

Tax.uudicai. View Cohtinited. 

(Baba Bathra, 9 and 10) R. Isaac says: "Who gives a far- 
thing to the poor is hlessod with six benedictions ; and who 
gives him kindly, sympathetic words of oonaolation is rewarded 
with eleven blessings" — a deep psychological utterance. People 
will much more easily fipr-ml a dollar ujwn the poor than a few 
kindly sentences of sincere sympathy. Isaiah. 58.6-11, is his 
proof, containing sueJi six and elcvnn benedictions. It is a well- 
known chapter, coming out boldly and plainly, distinguishing 
betwc-en hypocrisy, formal pioly and real go^MUicas. There true 
justice and altruism are tiuoty and uiasterfully delineated. 

Isaiah, Ttfl.!, givos it iu a nutahell: "Thus speaks the I^rd: 
Practice justice and charity, that brings salvation." — People 
give easily enough to the poor, but are slow of advocating the 
truth and doing plain justice. Justice is greater aud jtreccMles 
charily. People will remorselessly ruin their neighbor today, 
and tomorrow pauperiiie him with their hypocritical aiuisgiving. 

■Tb« verso ordaloiog the tithes la V. H.. U.1S. Point on left and right 
band : ippn lET-lCyn ttrp-A fine Hebrew Pun cbanKlng the nenHO. 
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A straw for sucli benevolence! It is a mere screen and maslc, a 
cent cf alms fur a dollar of stealing! 

R. Isaac continues: "What means (Prov., 31): ^hoover 
pursues benevolence and mercy will fiud life, Zedaka and bou- 
or* ? It means whosoever is eager to be charitable, God will 
grant biin the means to he m>— and moi-e, he wiU ever find 
worthy subjects for his benevolent disposition." — K. Josoa ben 
Levi said : "Who makes it his life's habit to practioo benevo- 
lence, will have children endowed with wisdom, wealth and 
learning." The above voree ia hia text. 

Turous Rnphiis, a Roman emperor, afll<ed R. Aqiba: "It ia 
written : *My slaves are ye, Israel.' Now, when the king is an- 
gry with his slave, puts him into prison, and leaves him to hun< 
ger and aturvutiun, when thprt'ii(wni a mnii lakea pity uimhi hjni, 
f«*d» him and preservos hiii life— is that not sheer rebellion I 
To this cruel parable R Aqiba n^plied, promptly and ingenii- 
oualy, and ranch more to the point: 'Listen to my simile: A 
king was angry with his son and ordered Uini to be incarcerated 
and starved ; then a friend ventured to feed him and save bis 
life-^will not the king soon be grateful for that? Now mind 
it, Casar: Israel are God's children — not slaves! as written 
V M., 14, Te are children of the Lord.' "—That is tactfully 
and finely pleaded for a people under the boel of Rome. At tho 
same time it ahuws the syrn|iathetie thrill uf the patriarchal 
teachers and people : "Israel, children of pity, modesty and be^ 
nevolence" (Agada). 

Appreciation op Poverty — JEWiair Scnoijvas. 
Sympathetic and brimful with the consciousness of human 
misery and solidarity, we read in the Talmud the following nt- 
terantses on jioverty: "There is nothing «> jiainful as poverty; 
it outweighs all other earthly misfortunes put together" (Mid- 
rash Rab. ; III M.. 31). — All depends upon the disposition and 
timing of our heart, and our heart depends upon the condition 
of our purse (.lerusalemi Toruma, 8.ii). — "The color of the 
face altera as soon as we are in need of another man" (Bera- 
eboth, 6 a).- — '^ho is waiting for another man's table, his life 
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is darkened j his life is not worth living" (Beza, 32). — "Such 
are oaiM«ifl!ly those who economically fell from their former 
station" (Nedarim, 40 a). — "The means of self-help are prin- 
cipally; Save, labor and do any kind of work and sny not *I 
am a gentleman'** (Pesachim, 112 a). — ''Make thy Sabbath a 
working day and depend not upon other men. It is written 
(Pfl., 128) : 'When thou eatest by thine handiwork, hap]>y art 
thou and hail to thee.' " From this the rabbis learn that "honest 
labor is the highest mode of piety.*" "Let every father take 
care that bis s(in learn a trade or profession" (Kiddnshin, Sin). 
— Many of the greatest rabbinical authorities were mechanics 
by trade, many more were farmers, toiling with their own 
hands. Hillel the elder was a day-laborer before lie beuaniti 
NaMi and Hector of the Academy. Of his spare earnings, he 
aaved to pay his academic tuition fees. One day be had earned 
nothing and hid on the roof of the academy, listening to the 
lectures within, having no money to pay his entrance fee, and 
was snowed in there and half frozen (Yomn, ''ir>, cum grano 
hoUk!). Similar great [loverty is narrated of K. Aquilia ( Abc^th 
de R. Nathan, and 10). — Each of them, nevertheless, became 
the leader of the nation, merit alone securing the highest office 
in those times. Baban Gamaliel, a very proud Nassi, Waited 
his eollongne, H. .losua, and foimd his home wretchedly poor. 
''Why so?" he asked. -"Because thou art the leader of this gen- 
eration I" pointedly replied R. Josua.^ — li, Johauan and R. Si- 
mon, famous teachers, often lacked bread (Horajoth, 10). — A 
Reutor of an academy admonished his hearers not to attend 
seb-^io] during the agricultural season, in order to secure the 
crop thereof and not to utan-e (Beracholh, 17). 

Such lives lived, after the Prophets and Rabbis, the Saadia-s 
Gebindrt, Mairiionides, Si)inr>/.a8, Momch MendelfiHohiis and 
many, many others whose names remained in obseurily, but 
whose activities were nevertbeless potent factors in biinian ad- 
vance. Reader! this sad, yet illustrions picture of the Jewish, 
ilI-fat<Kl scholar and sage, with his poverty, his ethical heroism, 

'o'DC nwTD ijr:'t3 nsnjn ^nj Bomchuth, 8 a. 

■Often enough tu be repeated In our gflner&tlon at eocleslastlcal mii^atefl- 
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his struggleo, his tupntality, bis abstciuioiisnt^s and bts eelf-sac- 
ritice, living up to the rule (in Aboih) of: ''Study, think, live 
on bread and water, sleep on the bare ground, and subsist on 
preparing, working and tbinkiug"' — euch thrilling deliueationa 
are nitt inventions nor ex a^;e rations, nor oven rare ideals. No, 
lieadcrl 1 who pen these lines, knew men who realized tltat 
fully, who could sit for this photograph. I knew well eapecially 
one man who for many, many years lived on bread and rai 
fruit, drank but water, slept on a harfl couch, and his only reo-^ 
reation, his only joy, hia only aim in exifltence was to study, 
think, and do good, work for his fellow-men, for human ad- 
vance. And his practical reward, for a whole lifetime, WMj 
misrepresentation, lioIittHng, envy and tilander by nirn of Qania-' 
liel's ty))e, not worthy to tie bis dboestrings. Still he perse- 
vered, kept on in his U^il and self'saerifief, finding his real 
unique reward, yea, hia happine-Sci, in hia own conscience^ He 
might have been a !«hiiiiug example *it ]H;rfeel human happi- 
ness, if not for the acute pangs of seeing the Bufferings of hia 
family, aud of — "Weltschmerzl" Uesiden this case of intimate 
familiarity, I knew several others of whom I surmised that they 
were o<ipi<« of the identicjil utid miito Agiidie pal tern: Boilily 
martyrdom, monastic abstemiousness, austere purity and men- 
tal superiority. iSueh ethical mo<:i(ds, no doubt, are aji honor 
to humanity; but it is no honor U) butuauity to tolerate such 
iiiari-yrdom created by its deiuagogwes. 

At any rate, poverty imited to wisdom and virtue is no abso- 
lute obstacle either to great achievements or even to tnie happi- 
ness. Work, as a liv*Iibood for the body, and study us the 
proper sphere and most noble habit for the mind of superior 
men, such waa the ideal of the Kubbis. The Deity himstdf waa 
by thera iiimgiiied a« the great World-Worker, the Demiui^, and 
the Supreme Thinker; thai in him, both became one, rhe Divine 
thought was cn-Btion, hia thinking was working and working, be- 
atitude. Hahba said 1o "Raphram: *'Te!l us somr-thing good," to 
which the latter ans\vered (Berachorh, 8a) : It i.s wrilteu (Pa.,, 
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~87): "God lovetb the gates of Ziou above all the tents of Jacob," 
— that means he loves tho halls consecrated to the higher studies 
(Uaiacha), above all the houses of prater aud of learning.* 
Hence said K. Hiah in the name of Ula — ever giving the nauie 
of the original Teacher, no plagiarist* in those honest times — 
"Since the day tliat the Moriah Temple was destro^fed God cares, 
out of all the universe, principally for the four-yard-wide room 
of the higher studies" (Halacha). So Abaja said: "Formerly I 
used to study at home and pray in the synagogue, but later on, T 
learned that since the downfall of the Temple, Ooil prefers, as 
his own, the four yards of the higher atndies. So 1 pray now 
where I study" ... So R. Ami and R. Asi, dwelling in Tibe- 
riaa, where there were thirteen synngogiiea, prayed nowhere but 
between the two pillars of the hall or portico where they studied. 
This ingenious saying that since the deatruetion of the Tem- 
ple, GimI is ovpr piv^-nt in the stmiy-rooni, Ker\'eil Maimonides 
as the theme of a noble chapter. Tnlerprtting at large this, at 
first, strange sounding passage, he niost philosophiually uud 
boldly concludes thnt the great object of the world, tho most im- 
portant siK!ial factitr, is- -the wage, the philiwopliiral !*tuileTit, Ihe 
thinker; in him is Deity incarnated; society's great object and 
seope is — to produce great thinkers; thinking and working in 
the highest sense, is one ; thinking and living on a crust of bread. 
Such is the Itabbiuie ideal uf a superior man "in whom Gud re- 
joices,*' closes Maimottides this theme in his Yad Ua-hamqah. 
It is the identical pattern of the sage of Plato, Zeno, Cicero an,d 
tho Hindu Vedanta philosophers.* The Hiii<Iu RUhi, the Greek 
Suphos, the Ilomau Sapiens, and the Rabbinic Hacham repre- 
geut one and the same ideal concept of a great and good man. 

Chaeity and Maimonides Cohtinded. 

(Maimonidos. Yad Zeraim ; Treatise on Gifts to Poor, VII. ^ 

"It is a positive commandment to give alms and donations to 

Jewish poor, according to our capacity . . . Who srea a poor 

man, If>oks away and giveji him uuthing, has transgressed the 
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)xWf as written: Thou abalt not harden thy heart and not cl< 
thy hand against thy needy brother . . . You are bidden Uy^ 
give hiu) uccurdiug tu his needa . . . Even if he was once ac- 
customed to luxuries and is nnw tuipoverished, you shall assist 
him according t^ hid habita. Give him even as much as a fifth 
of your ineomo; a tenth is fair, less is avaricious. One shall 
feed and support the 0(>utile ])Oor with the Jewish ones, for the 
sake of good-will to all." — (Ibid., IX.) : Every city inhabited by 
Jews shall appoint a board of charities, well-known and trust-J 
worthy men, to make the round w«^kly and rc-wive from every- 
one what may he fairly expected of him. That money is to be 
distributed among the poor sufficient for the weekly support. 
This is terhuically t<-rmed Qupa, Money-Chan ty-lK'x. .Another 
appointed committee on charity \s lo colleel of the ]>eople daily 
eatablM and clothing, and divido that every evening among the 
poor. This is termed Timhui, meal or kitehrn charity. All 
precaution is to be taken in tbetw lrau:^aeliou)« that nothing goes 
to waste or be misappliefl ... A poor man who nffei-s a charily 
is welcome to do so, but he cannot be taxed for that. 

"(Tbid., X.,) : We are Iwnmd to obsen-e the commandment of 
charity (Zedaka) more than any other atlintiative command- 
ment, for that is the very touoh-Btone and criterion of the true 
wed of Abraham . . . The gonntne faith is affirmed by nothing 
BO muuh as by benevolence ... A man never becomes poorer 
by doi]ig Zedaka. Whoever is sympathelic gains other people's 
sympathy. ^Tho is unsympathetic, bis genealogical family-rec- 
ord is suspicious . . . All Israelites, inclusive of their sincere 
converts, are brotliera, as written; You are God's children . . . 
To whom else shall the Jewish poor look up to for assistance, 
surely not to the heatbena, their perapcutora f No, of their 
Jewish brethren alone, they must expect aid ! Whoever closes , 
his eyes to charity is Belial, goillesa, vrieked, cniel, a sinner' ... 
God is ever neor-by listening to the cry of the needy . . . He 
who offers a gift vrith an ungracious tuien, even b<* it a thou- 
sand gold pieces, has forfeited all his merit Benevolence mnst, 
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impanied by friendliness, 8inoere aympathv, warm en- 
oonngement ! If the poor asks alntji, and you have nothing to 
git'e, offer him honest, kindly words at any rale. Do not ad- 
dress him harshly in a lordly manner . . . Woe to him who 
grieves tJie needy . . . God is his protector, near by . . . 

"Thore are eight dogroos of benevolence and Zedaka. The 
highest and noblest is to enoouragr and lu'lp up one in diatress, 
lending him mone}' and goods, or going into partnership with 
him, or procuring him work, so as to make him stand on hin 
own feet, Ixvome self-supporting and be in no need of anyone. 
This is the noblest chanty. The next noble is, to bestow a boon 
apon the poor without personally seeing and knowing the recip- 
ienl, or letting him know who the donor is. Such was the si- 
lent chamber iti the AI«»riah Temple, where liberal [KTHonn gave 
alms secretly, and where nspccially respectable poor reoeived 
private gifts. Of course this method is to be used only then, 
when fair dealings are perfectly secured. The next, lower char- 
ity degree is that the donor know the recipient, but that the re- 
cipient know not the donor. So the great sages acted who se- 
cretly went to the home o{ the bashful needy, furtively threw 
in their donations and hastily retired. The next degree is to 
hand the charity to the poor without letting him see or know 
the person of the giver, so as to spare him any humiliation. 
The noxl ia to give before being requested. The next is to give 
at once wlieri askcl. ^ext to give less than is fair, but with a 
friendly face. The last and lowest charity is to give with a 
constrained and forlorn mien. Trading teachers ever gave 
alms before (?very prayer. Who supports his grown children 
in order 1o give thciii the leisure and means for a belter educa- 
tion and a better start in the world — this is noble benevolenop. 
Who kindly invites the poor to his table is oharitflble. 

Kver shall a man rather live closely and sparingly and not 
intrude upon others. So said our sages: Make thy Sabbath a 
week-day and he in no need of anyone. Kven a sage and an 
honorable man, but poor, let him courageously exercise some 
trade, even an indelicate one, but not apply for charity. "Bet- 
ter to skiu a dead carvasa in the street and not say : 'I am a gen- 
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tleman, a great scholar, support rnc'!" Among our great sagcfl 
there wero wood-ciittRrs, clrawem of watrr, smiths, coal-workera 
etc., but they never asked or receired anything of any iiiaii. 
Whoever needs not, yet aceptii alma, will not die Iwfore he tmly 
needs such. To him applies : "Accursed ia the man who relica 
on man" . . . He who really nfcda, as when old or sick, hut is 
proud and refuses charity, he is a murderer and suicide; hia 
starvation bn'ngfi hira but sin. But he who constrains himself, 
livps clostdy and abstemiously and is a burden to no one, lie will 
soon, have enough to support others also. Of him it is said : 
"Blessed is the man who relietfa on God" . . . Each of theao 
sentences is Talmudical doctrine and is proven by most suitable, 
appropriate, scriptural verses. The whole system with its im- 
derlying motives is admirable, unique in the history of .iioeial 
goremmeut, and worthy of being adopted by all civilized na- 
tions, as a pattern of wisdom, goodness and altruism. 

Critioibm Ain> Conclusion. 
Let nie not be misunderstood. Sympathy with the suffering, 
desire to assist them, charity and Iienovolence for the needy, is 
not specifically a Jewish virtue; it is humane, deeply settled in 
onr hearts, a trait of our human natare. I shall admit even 
more. It is a feature, an innate instinct, perhaps, of all ani- 
mateil nature. The brute has that instinelive love for its off- 
spring, and, by extension, also, for its kind. Maybe the lion and 
tigor lacerate and devour to appease their hunger or their an- 
ger, when provoked, and that means that the innate pity is si- 
lenced and nvcreome by the stronger instinct of aclf-preserva- 
tion. Thus pity and sympathy is a corollary of all animal being 
and life. That pity rises to active benevolence and aid in man 
of all raoes and |ieeples. Among all eiviliiH'd uulions we find 
great display of acts of goodness and mercy from more or less 
elevated motives. But the characteristic of the Biblical sym- 
pathy and charity is that there it is legalizcxl and constitufed a 
civil duty connected with, and lying at, the very base of prop- 
erty. A man's house, field or even movables and fruits are his, 
no Utopian comuumlsml but on specified conditions; he ia 
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bonnd to give part of that to the poor, hs a duty, plainly irapIiM 
in; "Thou Bhall love thy neighbor as thyself," assuineii to be 
promulgated simultaneoualy with the very beginning of prop- 
erty, at the start of the nation after the reoocapation of the an- 
f?estral Canaan by Joshua and tbo Israelites. Here 18 sympathy 
and beneficence not merely an alms-giving, the lowest grade of 
charity, but they lie at tho root of property, and are it« condition 
sine quae non. All civilized nations gave alms in money, com, 
banquet«, out of hiuuan*- fellnw-freling or peditirs or oatenta- 
tioD. Such were the distributions enacted by the Roman, Per- 
sian and Egyptian grandees. Jud«a alone spent as a duty, a 
duty aiu?i»ting, not degradiug, poverty. 

This grand system of benevolence did not perish with the 
losH (if tlip free Jewish Commonwealth. It outlived it long iifter, 
and wa« justly declared by ita leadera as the potent sub- 
stitute for the altar destroyed by Titus. It became a perma- 
nent feature of Jewry in the diapersion. Giving alms and or- 
ganizing lasting benevolence, Gemiloth HasBodim, lending 
money to struggling traders, redeeming captives, sheltering the 
homelese, caring for the sick, rearing and e<lucating tho >.rphflUB, 
endowing and marrying poor girls, burying the dead and snp- 
]xjrting the poor, was a leading feature of Jewish communities 
during the Middle Ages. In the Ghetto it is practiced now, 
as ever, modestly, and by well-to-do modem Israel, often, on a 
grand scale, as exhibited in many Jewish communities of Eu- 
rope and America. 

And this charity ayatrm did not atop with the bounds of the 
Jewish camp. It transgreseed its boundaries to all the comers 
of the world. Ruddhism rniight up tho spark and, one-sided 
and exaggerating, declared pity, charity and benevolence not 
only a part, a salient part, hnt the very whole of religion. 
When, as above mentioned, a Rabbi emphatically and b<ildly 
opined : "Great is charily, for it outweighs all the other oom- 
mandments," tJiat sounds almost as a ring and echo from Bud- 
dha Oautajua's camp-meetings. But no lo-ts rationally and wise- 
ly than he, did the teachen< of Christianity and of Telam dili- 
gently preach, exalt and inculcate the duty of benevolent and 
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rbaritable deeds, of mercy, love and forgiveness. These teaoh-' 
vn, of ^'luarcth and Tarsus, of Mecca and Medinah, etc. caught 
up their spark of enthusiasm, without any oontradictiont from 
the Babbis and the Prophet*. They loudly proclaimed tbeiu- 
selvei) as their disciples and thoir followers. Thrilling to the 
Htmost are the addresses of Jesus, Paul, ilohaiaiued, their disci- 
plea, on merey, charity, rcoonciliation, patience, humility, adf- 
saorifice, ttynipathy and altruism; suuietiuies gi>inji tu exag^ei'a- 
tion, overlooking work, saving, providing and pmdencie. They re- 
hearsed and copied from prophetic harangues and agadic homi- 
liee. With them charity wa8 not all, as with Buddha, hut a big 
part of religion. All theee efforts combine*! undoubl«lly helped 
poor mankind a little. Still ihat dogrncrateil into bt^ing and 
common almsgiving. Tt degrad'-s the poor, puffs up the rich and 
chiefly, nurtures pauperism and moral eiiulavement of the alma- 
takers. 

Its remedy, tiie panacea, is the return to the original, pure. 
Mosaic suggestion: Every man is to he bom to an entail, a 
family acre, and to receive an education, viz, the arma of sejf- 
defcnso in ih© battle for existence; whilst artificial privileges 
and, on the other hand, social ostracism be niu2z1eil. )>> justice 
to everyone, and no erne wilt need charity. 

With (heRible the Synagogue indeed entaileil nfmn fhr church 
its grand, elaborate system of charity and benefactions. Unt in 
both, unfortunately, in the Synagogue and Church, the real Mo- 
saic sociology, snlidarity, and the real Mosaic bcncvolencft were 
uvorlookwl and omitted. The reason is, because they were an in- 
tegral part of the Riblc democracy and its free «ociety. Indeed, 
could the church recommend the original, l^liisaic free man and 
woman, the free state, free citizen, equal distribution of wealth, 
an inalienable family acre etc. ? Could it do so in the empire 
of the Ciesars and patricians, or of the Teutonic, conquering 
hordes, all resting upon mere force, the victorious sword, upon 
overreaching and caste-privilege? Could it do so when the chief- 
tain claimed land and goods, all, and man was nothing; where 
even the barons had jiisl what llie suzerain allowed them V There 
the Mosaic democracy was out of the question. The poor, eren 
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when members and clBnsmon iif lb« doiiiinant race, were but 
mrniala, ever at the will and mercy of the liege-lord. So the 
Mosaic beucvolencp, rootiii|r in freedom, was impoesible, out of 
ihe qiioation. The poor, the sick, the orphan, were to be as- 
sisted as an atoning alms, as a saeriJicv of expiation for the 
lordly sins, not in order to uplift ihe poor, render them inde- 
pendent and obviate both pintocraey am) pauperism. Later 
cvoji, when the dominant church claimed, a« the Vicar of Christ 
and of CiEsar, universal dominion, earth and rteean, the world 
and its riches, then she hiiilt the grandest charitable im*titutious, 
advaofsed Christian authority and made a soft cushion for the 
lazy, the vicious and bogging ones. But this was not the object 
of Biblical benevolence, which aimetl at uplifting, rendering in* 
dependent, creating manly citizens, a universal dfmrKjracy, with- 
out lord, slave or pauper. 

The mediieval synagogue bad not the means, social, pecuniary 
and political, in the Mosaic seiue, to uplift and substantially 
assist the needy, so as to be abcve want. But the Church, 
though wealthy, had her political rea^^ons not to act on Biblical 
principles. The Church was hampered by feudalism. She was 

iod to king and baron. So charity became almsgiving on a 
id scale. o|)euing of hospitals, i>oor-houses, orphanages, asy- 
lums etc. It disposed of huge wealth, such as the Synagogue 
never could h<iasi of. It used it grandly and nobly, but also not 
seldom, for selfish, domineering purposes, not always for the 
peopIe*a good. The monasteries and bishoprics became veritable 
asylums, sheltering armies of monies, nuns, beggars and paupers. 
I>egeneracy went on as usually. Often they became alsn places 
of refuge for criminals and ihe scum of society. Crime and lazi- 
nc3B found there toleration, prnieetion and food. Even the 
heavenly gates were thrown open to them. Pope and emperor, 
bishop and prince, vied with earh other to benefit (he beggars, 
as a means of expiating their own sins. The Emperor and the 
Pope had their days of washing the feet of such beggar-aainta. 
It WU8 a whitewash f*^r their conscience. To be a beggar waa a 
title to pai-adii«e. Even to our time, on a eerlain day tin- prince 
washes the feet of a few beggars, as a remnant of human equal- 
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ity; still it does not improve the poor man who is thf recipioni 
nf the honor. Tt is a ccromony, no iriorf. Thus, as a rlrar rV' 
suit of false chanty, pauperism, laziness and vice were nurtured 
in those grand mediaeval institutions, devounttg half the wealth 
of Europe. Thus the splendid Christian charity was often 
wrcckod by mifiunrlerstanding and misapplication. Thus the 
original, far-reaching, Biblical benevolence was not carried out 
by oit-hrr Synagogue or Church. The Ghettfl, the imprisoned, 
I>oor Sjnagogue and the dominant aud wealthy Church, both, 
neglected tbo inner seopo and purpose of tie Mosaic Zedaka, 
and turned it to almsgiving and an eleemo&ynary hospital, do- 
ing some good, but not half the good it should and eould do. 
Zedaka is ever constructed with mishpat, meaning kindly right- 
eousness, justice united with pity and mercy,' right and love 
made one. In the great majority of cases, the poor have a 
moral right to be assisted by society, for it is the social privi- 
leges of the clasflcs and the social ostracism of the masses that 
have reduced the latter to WHut. The (ihe(tn-S_>Tiagr»giie and the 
palace-Church overlooked that, and made charity an institution 
for the paupers, the vicious, and at most for the victims of our 
social wrongs and distempers. The thinkers and philanthropists 
of this past nineteenlJi eentary discovered that. It is a faint 
Biblical recollection, as democracy, freedom, equality, monog- 
amy; so is trtte charity. We must not nurture or idealise or 
beatify poverty, but extirpate it, root and stem, by stopping ilSj 
baneful sources: Social wrong, legal injustice, [>rivilege, ignc 
ranoe. We must do justice to all, open competition to all, equal- 
ize chances for all. We must muzzle unfair competition and 
plutocracy. And this is the Mosaic democracy, this is it.i scope, 
object and natural drift. A free acre to each and privilege to 
none, this covers all the Biblical charity. Do justice, and none 
will need alms ! is the refrain. 

No doubt, here is a legislation of justice and charify, benevo- 
lence and solidarity, nnequaled in all antiquity and, in many 
respects, not reached in the present time, a pattern for (he future. 

'nplXl eatre; very often In thU oonrtructlon : Ib,. 33.5-W; Jer.. 8.23; 
33.3; Ezek., 1S.S. 
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It 18 odiona to makn cnmparisons; it is unfair tu seek for dis- 
critninating parflllelti; it is idle and mean belilttiDg to la)k of 
ODpying, pla^arism and imitation by the Mosaio T.awgiver of 
the I^wa of Hammurabi, or other codes of Babylonia, Rome or 
Egypt. These latter codes may and do contain many excellent 
elwnoutt and tcncta of right and justice, of benevolence and eren 
u{ religion. As such thry may have justly found their echo in 
the Mosaic Code, too. We Jo not protend that before Sinai, civ- 
ilired mankind had no notion of right and truthj oven of holi- 
ness and l>eity. Hut bow and of what quality and kind ? But 
(sbisfly nowhere do we find such laws united into one oompact^ 
hoinc^ncous code, as an organic law golomnly and publicly de- 
livered, and for thousands of yean? universally reooguized as 
such, as the religions, social and moral constitution of the State, 
as the supreme rule of conduct for the individual and the na- 
tion; unanimously and loudly proclaimed br the law of the 
one Supn-mo God, dictating it to man, to Israel, yea, in re- 
Berve, for mankind ! As a wholo, a social and et}itcal (system, a 
fundamental law for practice, enacted by the OuinijM»tt'nt, 
as such the Mosaic "Lnv is unique; it is wholly im^cctarian, 
univorral and entirely original, without a parallel in human his- 
tnrj*, and its charity and benevolence law is a worthy part there- 
of. Just as thi> Pentateuch is very sparing in fasting, praying 
nnd mere obflervanerft, in pompanson with other creeds, but is 
very positive aud urgent in forbidding wrong acts, beliefs, su* 
|ierstition ami hyjKicrisy, even so it is concerning st^icial duties, 
eM|)ecia!ly human solidarity. It does not command so much 
to give gifts and alms, as t" tin riglil. and ehirfiy lo Ho no 
H'fon^, to let every one have his due, have his chance. Indeed, 
Ut subncribe to rburfhen, hnspitHU, iijontimi-nts, charities and 
«>up- kitchens, ib not by far tJie tnie benevolence. That is often 
eninpstible with ostentation and wlf-advertieemenl, a cloak for 
accaparating and over- reaching, for oprn oppression, or clandea- 
iiue exploiting, cornering the market and defrauding on a 
grand scale. But^ not to abuse power, restrain the passions, syra- 
paliiize witli and allow his chance to tK> poor, weak, helpless 
and homeless ; not to take advantage of the suanger, the simple 
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and iht^ debtor, not to sbnso the favorahin opport,iinity, but to be 
just iiiisen(!or*]iu8 and modest towards all^ — ^Ihat iw fho Inio re- 
ligion, the rare cbarity, the esaentiallj Mosaic sTmpathy and 
beaevoleoce, and that has fouud its best and clearest expreesioa 
in the Bible, in Mosee and the Prophets. 

L0\^ TN MOSATSM AND ET^SEWHERE. 

We have introduced this treatise with the remark that centu- 
ries ago the claim used to he that the Mosaic Law is rigid, 
justice punishing wrong, the Lex Talionis, and that ChriB- 
tianity stands for the higher doct,rine of love; whilst now reli- 
gious innovators, agnostics and sceptics assume another attitude 
towards tho Bible. They claim that no positive religion, that 
neither the Old nor the New Testament have the "Perfect Eth- 
ics." that a "new social codo must be introdnoed, with a religion, 
new in ideas and in forms." 

We cannot here consider this new "Perfwt Ethics" contem- 
plated by the innovators, since they are still a blank, vague shad- 
ows of doctrines not promulgated from the new Sinai. But we 
have shown and emphasiied in these pages that the Mosaic Eth- 
ics, ita charity, sj-mpathy, solidarity, are fully sufScient for 
human society as it is. We have proved that the Maggerated 
Love- principle of the New Testament is of sickly birth, that it 
has never matured into practice. It may have produced a few 
great humane exemplars, but that the masses have not profit 
by it, because it is too high-strained and out of human reach.' 
We havt- seen that esa^erated love-principle to be of Brah- 
manie, Buddhistic or Osiric origin ; that philosophy asstiming 
that life is a failure, all exis(ence a misfortune, the world a con- 
stant deterioration from, and a blunder of, the Deity ; that na- 
ture is evil; hence are activity, virtue, thinking, poetry, art, pa- 
triotism, glory, charity, not worth caring for. What, then, stall 
a pious Hindu or Egyptian aspire al ? At self-denial and resig- 
nation, at beatitude and absorption in the Deity, or non-exist- 
ence?' How can man obtain and reach that? Buddhism aa- 

'A.b«OTpClon In th« Deity Is th« iMt iroi-d uid ttopo of Bmhmlulain utd 
Oalrifllsm; tbe; •» dlv<>rMt in myth, but IdflotlcM In eM«nc«; the pUHia 
twoWDM 009 vlih Bnhma or Osiris ; Nlrmoa 1 
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aumes cmpbaticallj- : By suicide^ killing and obliterating all coo* 
tfciousness, feeling and thinking, extinguish iug all remembrance 
of parent, wife and child, of body and ftoul, hope or fear, love 
and hate; the uidy true happiness ia — nut to be I Whilst Brah- 
luuniaui aocepta the premises, still winds up otherwise: Drop 
body, passions and senses, contoniplate but (lie deity, sink into 
a trance, an ecstasy and thus be beatified ; thy mind reeumed in 
the Qod-head will no more craiiHinigrale and pilgrimage on 
earth; that ia termed: Nirwana! This ia the object, hope and 
aspiration of all piety, all human effort. Now this Nirwana 
doctrine waa renovated by Greek Neo-Platonism, Jewish Qab- 
bala, yea, it is the later Osiris doctrine, too. 

And this is also the "Luve-princlple" claimed to be above the 
Biblical justice and benevolence: "Care not for work, family, 
property, world, that is all indifferent. Aspire at the kingdom 
of heaven and it^i beatitdue !'* — Otherwise is the Mottaic scheme, 
that leaches: "God created all." "God saw that alt was good." — 
"God blestted hie work and bade uau to labor, provide, domi- 
nate and multiply in the land;" . . . "Work in the sweat of 
thy brow and enjoy as tie lord of tiie earth." — That is to the 
point, realistic; and even bo realistic are its ethics: "Celebrate 
a universal rest-day ; honor thy parenta, respect human life, 
honor, property, matrimony ; take care of thy word and of thy 
feelings; love thy fellow-man.— tSpurc thy enemy, the stranger, 
even the brute. Take the world as it is, make the best of it by ilm 
projKir use. No constant self-sac rifice^ no impossible virtues; 
Helf-prrwrvation is thy first care; race- preservation is thy next 
task; do thy duty, insist upon thy right, live and let live; feel 
with thy neighbor, condone with thy enemy ; have sympathy 
wirh the weak, the poor, the slave, the brute; realize the solidar- 
ity of all men, yea, of all rational beings, and thus live up to: 
"Holy sbaH you be, for I, God, am holy." — This is the Love, 
the law, the justice, the right, the duty, the solidarity, syinpa- 
thy, humanity, universality, charity and benevoience taught by 
Moitaism. They are brauchee and rays of one light. As the an- 
cient temple Meimriih (ehaiideller), they are all made of one 
gold-bar, one pieee, making up the realistic luve-and-justice-doc- 
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trine of the Thora, taught to the worUl and to men as thej prac- 
tically are. This Biblical love is permeated with justice and 
reaaon, and this Biblical justice ia pervaded with love, the differ- 
ent aspects of one and the saiue thing; egoism and altruism rs- 
tiouall)' combined. 

Let us bo more explicit. Love as a virtue, a leading virtue, 
not a passion and weakness, musi: be identifii.>d with justice aod 
squared with reason. Whilst love without justice and without 
reason, is but a covered vice. Love, pardoning the wrong-doer, ia 
flagrantly unjust to the wrong-sufferer, it is to take from the hon- 
est his due and waste it unduly upon the dishonest; it is ena>ur- 
oging the guilty and discouraging the innocent. Only when 
love is combined with reason and balanced by justice, only then 
is it a virtue, and may be the virtue. Thf: Pentateuch ascribes 
this love, in the highest degree, to the Deity (II M., 34-6): 
''Ihvh, God, loving and merciful, long-suffering, beneficent and 
truthful . . . bearing with sin and iuiquity, still not allowing 
them to go on unpunished . . . remembering the good to thou- 
sands of generations . . . and entailing the fathers* wrimga 
npon their offspring, to the third and fourth generation." Here 
wc see Ood is Imvc, but not sent imeo tali ^, love identified with 
justice and reason. All three are one in him, as the sun-ray is 
the miification of all the colors. Now, heathendom broke this 
perfw^t sun-ray by itt impf^rfect human prism ; it saw the Deity 
in the imiverw only as refltvted there by its divine attrilmles, 
and it imagined as many deities as divine attributes and forces 
that exi.st iit the world; it aplinterrd the onn white ray into 
many-shaded colors; it re^presented each divine attribute, sepa- 
rately, by its own fictitious genius. The Babylonian and Oa- 
naanitish supreme god, Baal, was jnstice; Eo was love ami 
mert-y, and so on, each force and virtue was represented by its 
own imagined genius. Thus in polytheism the supreme gxl 
was justice withuut mercy and sympathy. George Smith, in his 
rendition of the cuneiform story of the Deluge in Babylonia, 
introduces Baal as (he embodiment of justice, the Lex TalioniSf^ 
requiring the total de«tmction of the sinful hniaan race; whil 
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gwl Ea itit«roede6 in behalf of the Babylonian Noah, the-* leader 
vi the Ark, oad favors the cx>nKrvatiou of the raon. So is gml 
Mardukb, the later, other name of ibe Babylonian Baal, the god 
of rigid justice.' Xow Christianity took the very opposite side 
of that vi«w. Wliilst to the. beathtn, God was force and severe 
justice, Christianity conceived the Messianic part of Ood aa 
more Iaivc, Love in the kingdom of heaven, where oppressed in- 
niKxmve and iuiioleut, triuiuphatit wrong will be impossible. 
Henoe the "coat and cloak," the "right and left cheek," in- 
stauoes. Tbe kingdom of heaven is doiniuated by the God of Lovo 
as Osiris is in the realms of the future life in Egyptian religion. 
Strict justice, lex taliotm and puuiahment are there not Uf^ces- 
sary. Quito otiierwisc ia MoAaiam: It did ii<»t claim to tepslalo 
for the kingdom of heaven, but for this terrestrial globe, far 
from being a heaven, but passably bearable if wisely taken, and 
for i-eal man, adapted to the rva] world. God is the harmonious 
unit of justice and love and reason ; he is the Supreme Rcaaon 
permeated with absolute juaticc^ and love, all three and infinitely 
more attributes arc idcnti6ed in him, as all colors are in the 
one sunlight. Still for the human eye, God is justice and love, 
promineuily and aaliently, and thesL' two phases are Biblically 
termed : Klohim and Ihvh. Such they are designated by our 
jKictic, Agadic philosuphcKt, the one Gtwl has many attributes, 
among which are chiefly juatioe and love, MidatK iui'tlin and 
Midalli ftii-rat'hmim; in hiai are reason, justice and love, etc., 
]H.>rfectly united, fused and identified. 

Thus, while ibe heathen god is cold-steel -justice, Talion, piti- 
less, inexorable; every mistake, sin and rebellion, to have ita 
logical oonsequenoe, forever and ever; whilst the Paulinian God 
of Love, not of justice, is father, not judge, all mercy, foi^ve- 
nees and sclf-sacrilioc, ascending tbe cnms to expiate for human 
sin; be is God of T^jve, bflcauae by right, all men should go to 
perdition, just as the Babylonian Baal cuudcjims all mankind to 
destruction— in place thereof Mosaistu teaches "God is tong- 
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*Bea H. Wlnklur, "Laws uf Hammursbl.' 
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suffering, merciful and loving, still united to justioo and rea- 
son, so that sin must be expiated, even to the third and fourth 
generation.'* Even so we do really, practically, verify it in daily 
life and in history; sin and wrong have their necessary ooi 
qiieiic<M, their ham'ful resiilt-s, oven to thi- chilrlrrii and chihlron's 
children. Thoy must be aloppcii and destroyed by man's effort, 
or they wiU destroy mmi and hie race. At any rate, crime and 
error have their consequences and cannc.i l>e blown away. No, 
they must be and are eliminated, the viceci or the vicious mnstj 
go. And just this is the aenae of IF M., ;W.6-7, quoted ab<ive:- 
"Ihvh, God of mercy, long-suffering, . . . still wrong must be 
atoned, puniahod it must be." 

MoaAic Ethics; Hekbeet Spteitcrb akd AonosTics. 

Thus the Mosaic doctrine rouuitoji these elsewhere scattered 
divine attributes, justice and love; in Ood ia justice tx;iuix>r*-d 
with love; love is pervaded by justice and both are upheld by 
reason; they interfuse each other, as air and light and electric- 
ity; they are really one, though apparently split and separated 
by onr human analysis, as the prism brtraks liic sun-ray into dif- 
ferent colors. Uenoe ia the Mosaic Law no mere law of re- 
venge, but justice permeated with true love, love looking both 
ways, not one-sided. Even so la the Mosaic humanity and char- 
ity pervaded with justice, truth, love and reason. 

Far less tenable than the doctrines of Babylonia and Kazareth 
is the agnostic ftspiratinn at creating a "Perfect Etliics," without 
rtfligiuu and the God-belief. Herbert Spencer' made an attempt 
at loosening and severing uiorality and ethics from religion, 
still not without the Qod-idea. Thai behind this visible uni- 
verse there is an invisible Power suiiiaiuing and inspiring it, is 
to him self-evident. But he trieil to outline a system of moral- 
ity not connected with any special positive creed, without cere- 
monialism, dogmas and Mupematuralism — and even tlierc he 
wisely advised caution, "since it is easier to demolish and de- 
sti-o^v Ihiui to build up." But as to uur latter-day agnostic, r^ 
ligion-makers, who claimed for "the right of secession from the 
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present religions and the dut^ of creating one of Uieir own, 
with "Perfect Ethica,'" since those of Christ uud the Prophets 
are not satisfactory — hore I am at a loss whereto agiioBtics 
are steering . . . Neither their new ''religion" nor their new 
"Perfect Ethics" have been, u jet revealed to the world. I am 
afraid they have not been revealed even to themselves; they are 
yet a blank, a Utopia. It is easy to pnll down a palace, but 
very hard to erect one. Whun they will try their forces at that, 
Ihey will find om, what Herbert Spencer haa experimentod and 
honestly acknowledged, that it is unwise to demolish a house 
before we are sure that we have constmcted a better one; and 
that aa long as we have no better new one, let ua thankfully oc- 
cu]>y the old one, and not be left a la helle eloil^. ITciicf fhe 
"Perft-ct Ethics" and the agnostic "religion," I aiu afraid, are 
but eaatlcs in the air. Consider! Agnosticism desires higher 
ethics, self-sacrifice, perfection, holiness in man, and still it 
teaches: Man is a monkey, the miirerse soulless, u utachiue with- 
oDt a guide; man wilhuut spirit ar reason slf-eriug to- 
wards — nothing! Upon what will scepticism bnild then its 
Perfect Ethics! TJpon what erect their now religion, without 
^Kwtulatiug a Supreme Providence, God as source of love, truth, 
justice and reason H What motive for virtue and wisdom if 
Whence obtain the energy to strive after such? Our agnostics 
put up a high ideal of man, virtue, world, worth, duty, educa- 
tion, holiness — even confession! all working for PerfiN-t Krhics, 
altruism, love and charity, o\'en severer than tiie Biblical ones, 
and still without God, without a motive power? Ethical Culture 
claims to find that motive in man's cfmsciemi*, but how can one 
np[K!al Ui thf- consnience of a monkey, a machine, a creature with- 
out spirit or reason or soul ? Herbert Spencer proposes as mo- 
tive, tniR and wise self-interest — but the agnostics apparently 
dcout that ! What then else? From innate instinetit and postu- 
lated reason they rise and aspin- to lofty ideaU, lo jmn- Inve and 
Perfect Ethics, to sanctiiicat-ion, self-sacjifice and iK-rfection; 
and neverthelesa they decline to postulate God as the motive and 

'•'The RIbIiI of SecwgUm from Rellffluu," New Torit. 1903, "Etlilc*! Cul- 
ture Soclttty." 
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source of perfection and holincftsl VHiy is sucb a prntiilatum < 
unreawnabl^ i Gebirol, Maiiiiuuidts, Kaul did iivt iliink ^ij, aud 
Herbert S{)euucr ueitberl If Uiere is no aueb a Source of Holi- 
ness and Perfection, whence could man obtain it? From what 
motive and with what object ? If the creator lb not holy, how 
shall the creature be? Wheuce shall it cjme and what for if 
And since Ethical Culture aspires at such ideals, why not grasp 
at that anchor ui ^ulvutum, puatulatL' God aud aucupt ihc Supreuie 
Ideal as the reality and base to thosi'. lofly, inborn aspirations? 
Without God and soul our endeavors ure futtlej without the 
God-bclicf, nuitcrialism alone roniains; and "Perfect Ethics/' 
even higher education (^tc. float in the air. Hence agnostic, 
"Perfect Ethics," I am afraid, are a Fata Morgana, a will-o*-tbe- 
wisp, a castle in the air, and can only lead into Nihilism : "Let 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die I" You remember that 
vainglorious Grw-k who fired the Temple of Ephf-sus in order to 
become famous. That may be the glory agnosticism will reap. 
Let us spealc plainly and without metaphor. Without God thero-1 
is no rc'ligion, without God and religion there is no Kthics, and 
without God, Ethics and Itelij^ioo there is no r.irilizalioa. Eth*' 
ics without God aud piety is hypocrisy, and a etvi!ized so-. 
cie^> a democracy, as the United States, can, least of all othera, 
d(i without God aud Ethics — Religion. Therefore, let us abide 
by the Biblical Ethics, made for man and world as they are: 
"Holy shall ye be, for holy am I, your God." And this will 
make for the only true, practical Ethics: "Thou sbalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself" (I^evitieus, 19.1S). 

MOSAISU AND THE IJmTBII StaTES. 

In (ymelusion, let us consider our vast theme in its latest, so- 
ciological aspects und political Wariiig^^. In thiK volume, as in 
the preceding ones, treating of the Spirit of the grand Biblical 
Le^slation, we have often called atteulion to the important, 
historical fact that the leading features of the United Slates, 
the spirit inherilfrd from its I'iigrlni Fathei-s und fonndi^rs, its 
patriotism, its constitution, its legislation, all are in some sense 
IIk latent devetopnieuts from the principles underlying the nr 
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tional, political, religious and social docttrincs of Mosaism. In 
final corrolwratiou of that view, l^t ^^ adduce ngw tlie memy 
interesting data, cuUcd from different wurccs and grouped to- 
gether recentlj*, salienlly demonstrating and proving by plain, 
historical facts, what we have hitherto advanced on theorotical 
grounds, hy argument. We have shown that the TJaited Siatea 
has hecn built on Biblical grounds and ia imbibed with iJibUcal 
spirit. The soorea of American ('hristiau sects, from the zeal- 
ous, ritualistic Episcopalians to the extremely liberal Baptists, 
the radical I'uiverbalista and L'uituriiuis, all these deuumiua* 
tions, slowly breaking away from the Trinitarian Catholic 
Church luul gradually approaching nearer and iK-nrcr, ut the 
simple Biblical monotheism, all these form one pnttraciiKl ticalc 
of as many stations or grades between the Nicoian, Orthodox, 
Trinitarian Church uf 325 P. Cb. and the Mosaic Bible. Their 
tendency and jK>te of attraction is pure Mosaism. The more 
they dissent from, and distance the first, the nearer they ap- 
proach the latter, until the Unituriau Christians vary but in 
name and forms from the Jews. Closely looked at, they are 
in dogmatics uud In ethics Jews, Jt-ws in esseuee withuul the 
name; without the name and thu local, ualional histm'ical cere- 
monialism of the Jews; and as soon as prejudice and amouT- 
proyre will vanish, they will coalesce. According to express Tal- 
raudical Hnos and views, "all G^itiles rejecting idolatry, all who 
accept and acknowledge the One, Spiritual, Supivme Gud-be- 
licf with the moral law, all such stand on a par with thoiw rec- 
ognizing the Thora' fully, and they participate in the beatitudes 
of the hereafter." That is Rabbinical ductrine, that was taugbt 
by the nUlelites, the Agadists and Kazaretb: "'The first doctrine 
of Israel is, 'The Eternal is thy God, he is one.' The next is: 
'Thou sbalt love thy neighbor as thyself.* " — Let as prove this 
now: 

Gray, iu his "Remarks uu the Early Laws of the Massachu- 
setla Bay Colony,'" bints that the Puritans got their first code 

■M&iDioiiliIeB. Yad Mods. ,(On D7W? pSn DhS C^ D^W mU\* H'On 
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of laws, mostly, from the Books of Mosea."— John Adams re- 
marks: "Their greatest cunceni was to establish a govcnuncnt 
oonsieteol with the Scriptures" (Colonial Keoorda of Mn5tsaehi]- 
selts Bay). In IGStt Lieutenaul-Governor Thomas Dudley and 
hifl Cutumiitee were invited "l« make a. draft of laws conform- 
ing to the (Bible) Word of God," which ah<juld serve us princi- 
ples of ihe Con luiou wealth, and present it to the Legislature; in 
the meantime the magistrates were advisud to determine micer- 
tain law cases according tn that "law of Go*!" (the Old Testa- 
ment). — Such a body of fundamentals aclually was presented to 
it, as a copy of "MoseH and bis Jtidieials" (Winthrop's Journal, 
page 23). — Further, in 1642, Charles Chaunoey, later President 
of Har\-ard College — a gppat aTithority in liis tiiiiP — replied to 
legal questions propounded to hini : "That ye judieials of Moyses 
that are appendanofis to yo mnral law, and grounded on ye law 
of nature and on ye Decalogue, are iniuiutabie and perpetual, 
acknowledged by all orthtKlox divines." — 'Hie ilastiaehnsetta 
"Body of Liberties," establishinl by the T^egislalure in 1641, 
"adopted the law of Moses in different fonna." — Senator Hoar 
says: "They went so far as to give a double portion to the eldest 
son, in conformity with Mosaism" (see American Antiquarian 
Society, April, 1895). — Henry Ward Heecher remarks: "They 
had the simple, innate and intense sense of the right of a man 
to himself, before God and his fellow-men, and his God waa the 
Old Testament God . . . Out of that grew New England . . . 
Like the Jews, they scarcely ever separated patriotism from reli- 
gion. There is only one nation on this Continent, and that is 
the New England one ; that is the spirit pervading all the consti- 
tutions of the several Stales of tins one rnitcd States nation, 
and that are their fundamental |>rineiples ; such are the facts." — 
Such are the govenimeuts founded in America by the Puritans 
us well as by the Dutch. And such are to a great extent even 
those established in ihi' Rrniih of the United States by the Eng- 
lish Cavaliers. The scores of sects of England, tearing away 
from Romanism, needed a new supportj and that, naturally, was 
the Old Testament. Freedom, i-eligion and hard work are the 
foundations of all the American colonies — all three elements 
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hailing from the OM Testsmpnt Society. That spirit is per- 
fectly iui<lerst*x)d, well grasped and vastly elaborated in the groat 
legal work by Grotius, tJir loading Ihitch jurist- 

The Scotch Presbyterians and the English Roundbeails ap- 
parcaitly and salicntly inclined inwards thr Old Testament. Not 
only did they reject the "Holy Mother," tine »aiut*t, the cntt of 
itnage«. reliques, mass, pomp and vestments, but they began to 
diseriminaie in the very N^ew Testament the monotheistic phases 
from the later rriititarian imes. Without rejecting the Mes- 
sianic idea, tlu-y but half-heartedly and snpinely Riibinitte<l tn 
trinity. They gave over the Septnagint and the Vulgate and 
zealously studied the Hebrew Bible, adopted ils phraseolr^, fig- 
iUr« of speech and metaphors, gave verse-long Hehraic names 
to tJieir children and favorit« places, imitated tbc simplicity and 
purity of the Jewish cult, the Jewish Sabbath and Jewish 
home life. They applied most hateful names to the Church of 
Ri^.nie and most endearing ones to Jemsalcm and the Biblical 
people. They abhorred whatever savored of the former and 
cherished everything reminding of the latter. The more they 
turned away fnuii papacy, the ni-arer they api)rfiache-d to Mosa- 
ism. This was logically the trend of the religious upheaval in 
England, and especially in Scotland. Tf it were not for the rem- 
naot of the ancient heat hen -Gentile prejudices and the sore ap- 
pearance of the mediaeval Jew. English ProtestantiBm would 
have arrived at— the Old Teatament polity. English radical 
Unitarianism and Quakerism are permeated by tiie same Bib- 
lical spirit. The first by its spirit proper, the latter rather hy 
its tdealisin and t^yiii pathetic fnOiiig, though in empliat^izing and 
insisting upon minor ideas and forms it exaggerates and spoils 
ita good intent 

From theology and cult let us now pass tn the political lean- 
ings of Old and New England. The Virginia Hill of Rights, 
drafted by Qcorgc Mason, upon which siihs^quently the Declara- 
tion of Independence was framed, had its prototype, almost ver- 
hatim, in an old Dutch document of the sixteenth century, so 
many writera opino. T^t us now look to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, that will finally show the present United 
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States as the latest evolution from the Biblical Socie^ and 
State, the Washington Capitol as standing on Moriah grounds.! 
Howard Fayson Aniold aays : "As in the Mtimation of our fore- 
fathers, ihe makers of New England, so in that of tho inakora 
of the United States, Moses towered high, like a mighty oulitinu, 
resting on dread foundations, led by Divine Omnipotenec, never 
to he shaken" . . . "He was regarded as a more valuable sym- 
bol than anyone else — for encouragement to good and terror for 
evil doers." Bishop Warburlon, in hia work (abfrtit 1750), 
says : "The Divine Legislation of MoseH swept over all Chriaten- 
dom with the force of a cyclone." — Lord Shafteabnry regarded 
Motses as the only heart which had the character of being after 
the Almighty's."— Banyan's portrayal of Moses, the Herculean 
Lawgiver, puts him on a higher plane than Christ. Carlyle, in 
his inaugural address at Edinburgh, 1866, says: "They wanted 
to make the TTntun altt>gether conformable to the Hebrew Bible, 
which they understood to be the 'will of God.' " — The three men 
most inatnimental in shaping the destiny of tho American Con* 
federation undoubtedly were Adams, Jefferson and Franklin, 
and their real, personal trend of mtnd was Mosaic, not Trini* 
tarian. The Old Tesfament spirit moved in them strongly, 
buoyantly, openly and without any att.em[)t at wearing the mask 
of Orthodoxy. The seal of the I'nited Stntes proponed by Ad- 
ams (1776, August 4) was of Biblic-Maaonic origin, the Hadiatr 
ing Eye of Providence. — Franklin proposed as sueii, Moses with 
his wand overwhelming Pharaoh, with the motto: "BebeUion 
to tyrants is obedience to God."— -Jefferson proposed : "Israel in 
the wilderness with a dark cloud by day and a fire pillar by 
night."-— In 1787, proposing the Federal Cimstitntion. Frank- 
lin remarked: "A Constitution was framed for the Jews by the 
Deity himself, and delivered to Moses for their guidance." Ad- 
ams wrote to his son, John Qnincy .\da:n!t : ''Moses was the one 
whom the I^rd know face to face, and to whom he delivered the 
Laws for the Hebrewa." — When Cougress hesitated to oocupy 
the extreme American West, the new territory of Oregon etc, 
Adams called on tie clerk of the House to read from the Bible, 
Oeoiesis I., 26.38, "conferring upon man the right to occupy the 
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land and till it.'*— The thtvilogical eiwd and the hiimanitarian 
rjew of Lincoln and Garfield — not to mention other leadinfi; 
American slatcHim'n of onr own period — their strong leanings 
towards the spirit and tenets of the Old Tostaraent, is well 
known. All that oonelnsively proves the strong hold of the 
Bible upon tie American mind. It is ingraimHl and niirnircd 
from its very birlh with the principles and doctrines, the ta«tes 
and views of the Pentateuch. And that goes evidently to show 
that the N'on-Sectarian hftsis of the United States n&tinn and its 
Constitution stand upon Sinait; grounds, upon the teaehingH of 
the Decalogue, upon the iinivcrsaliam of the Mosaic justice, be- 
nevolence and human solidari^. 

This gives the cue to the moat appalling social upheaval of 
n-eent hifitory. At these atrocious interracial crimes going on 
iu Ku8«ia, the Tnited States people was the foremost to show it* 
indignation, extend its pecuniary aid and its intertiational sym- 
pathy to the victims. It is the I'nited States people, which, 
nobly and courageously, took up the gauntlet flung into the 
blushing face of this twentieth century, and flimg it back to 
when? it belongs. President Rijosevelt, called upon by a Jewish 
Committee to interforr* in behalf of the Russian nclims, said: 
"I need not dwell npon the widespread indignation with which 
tho American people heard of the dreadful nutragrs upon the 
JowB of Kishineif ... I have ne^'e^ known of a more immedi- 
ate and deeper expression of sympathy . . . Tt is natural that 
such a feeling should be the most intense in the ITnilcd States, 
for here, from (he very beginning of its national career, most 
has been done to acknowledge the debt due to the Jewish race 
and fo do justice to the American citizens of that race and faith. 
American history well remembers their great devotion and patri- 
otism, their sacrifices for our country, their bravery and capa- 
city in our army, navy and civil service during our own crises 
. . . Thus I feel all the sympathy, the sorrow and the bornir 
over the outrage done to the Jewish people ... I am confident 
that much good has already been done by such manifestations 
throughout this country . . . And I will consider most carc^ 
fully the suggeations you have submitted to me on behalf of that 
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cause." True, the President did not do anrtbing beyond that 
sjweoh, still that Hpcoch from the mouth of a man speaking in 
the name of elgbtj millions of free citizens, is an important his- 
torical deed ; had all the other rnlnrs cf nations spoken in the 
same strain, Hussia would have come to its good eensos. In the 
same sense spoke Secretary Hay. Such words on such oocaaions 
make history, are deeds, salient mile-jfosts on the road of human 
advance, pointing to the fact that the TnitJid States is built on 
Biblical priocipleti and destined to giv'e a country and a home U^ 
the homeless Biblical people.' 

Less salient and open, still potent and real, is the infinence 
of Moaaism on the European Western world. 

There tlie fogs of prejudice, race and domination, veil and 
obscure, in part, that Biblical tendency, as very oft^?u a trilling 
feud in a family for long blasts it and becomes very venomous 
and dangerous to its growtlu Nevertheless, the beneficent bear- 
ing of the Bible upon the entire Weateru civilization is potent 
and powerful. The horixon is ever vaster and briphter than 
the clouds beneath. In spite of the predominant sectarianism 
and bigotry, no donbt can be entertained that the entire West 
of the globe is impregnated with the Mosaic ethics, the<.>!og.v, 
views and ideals, infinitely more so, than with the poetry and 
the mythology of Persia, Greeo.' and Rome. Sucli Bibli<.'al eth- 
ics, beliefs, patterns and habits of thought and life are the real 
strength and backbone of the Christian world. Its many Greek, 
Alexandi-ian and Asian trappings and popular notions are fad- 
ing away, gradually disappearing. And what is permanent and 
stable there, its real pith, inamjw and backbone, is the pro- 
phetic Society, State, family, Church, its viewpoint, doctrine 
and practice. It is its purified (Jod-bclief, the norm of the Ten 
Words, the ethie.« of I^viticus 19th. the weekly rest, the yearly 
holidays, the principles of human freedom, equality, dignity, 
right, duty and work — the Biblical democracy. And these are 
boimd, sooner or later, io conquer the mediaeval and the ancient 

'Hon. Simon WoU piihUshnd an Picellent book with the biography of 
thouMUidB of J«wft who fought in the Unttod BtnUw' nrmlea for freedom and 
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r^imes and create the United States of the World, with mono- 
theism and a fraternizing humanity. That world with that 
pacified society cannot long defer gladly to recognize Israel's 
championship of the Western civilization and his honorable citi- 
zraiship in their midst. 

Mobib' Haumeb aitd Nail. 
Let us conclude this treatise with the words of a well-known 
poet and jurist, satirist and philosopher, a man with a deep in- 
sight into human nature, history, law and socio-political institu- 
tions ; a writer of Jewish extraction, wayward and erratic from 
abundance of genius, coupled with anguish and the distress of 
circumstances, not yet sufficiently appreciated by most biogra- 
phers of Hebraic men of genius; a Jewish man at the bottom 
of his soul and the height of his mind ; with a poet's heart over- 
flowing with humanity, the bitter sting and sardonic laugh- 
ter of the disappointed satirist and worldling ; humorous in form 
but profoundly earnest, yea, tragic in reality. Such a many- 
sided genius, contemplating the stupendous work of Mosaism, 
with the eyes of a Mirabeau, Adams, Jefferson and Franklin, 
deemed it to be the grandest, sublimest, ancient effort for human 
emancipation, redemption and elevation. He closed his solid, 
though seemingly humorous, appreciation of this masterly legis- 
lation with the following admiring and scathing words, well 
applicable to our own times and self-constituted Higher Critics, 
who, from misunderstanding, prejudice and flippancy, miscon- 
strue and underrate that code. He says : "T had not been very 
fond of Moses, probably, because of the Hellenic spirit predom- 
inant in me, and I could never pardon the legislator of the 
J(ws his hatred of the plastic arts. T did not realize that he 
was, nevertheless, a great artist himself, and of the best type. 
Only this artistic sense was, with him, as with his Egyptian 
cciuntrymen, ever directed towards the colossal and the imper- 
ishable. But he formed his art-works, not as the Egyptians, in 
stone and granite; no, he built men-pyramids, he chiseled men- 
obeliaks. He took a poor shepherd-tribe and moulded it into a 
people predestined, as those pyramids, to defy the centuries ; a 
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great, eternal and holy pfjoplo, a people of God, tliat waa to 
serve as a psitern to all the nation»; yea, as the prototype of 
all mankind. Ho created Israel ! Ho may well boast to have 
erected a monument to outlive all other casta formed in ore or! 
marhle . . . Liberty was ever the supreme thought of the 
great emancipator, and this Thought breathes and flames in all 
hia institutions . . . bearing upon pauperism . . . Slavery he 
hated above all. Still, he ounld not entirely eradicate either* 
slavery or pauperism ; they were too deeply rooted in thoee 
hoary times. So he hud to be satisfied with limiting and miti- 
gating them by legal provisions. But if a slave was so moan 
a« to insist upon hia servitude and to stay therein, in spite of 
the law that enfranchised him, then the lawgiver onlained that 
aneJi an incorrigible and servile scamp he bored in and nailed 
by hia ear to the doorpost of his master's mansion ; after which 
shamcfnl exhibition he was to remain and forever to stay a 
slave. O Moaha Rahfinu. Mosea our Tcnch^r, thou scourge of ty- 
rants, friend of the people and noble opponent of slavery, let 
me have thy hammer and nails, that T urny nail onr various 
pedants, hyper-critics, agnostics and obstinate slavea, attired in 
their gaudy lackey-livery. Let me bore their long ears and nail 
them solidly down to the Brandenburg-gates of BeneatioiialiBin, 
infidelity and anti-Semitism. They are bo stubborn and ob- 
tuse I They have well listened in the Sunday-schooJ and heard 
the voice on Sinai: 'I am thy God; thou ehalt not steal, not 
adulterate, not supplant, not covet!* Ifeverthelcsa, they insist 
npon such perpetrations even on holy ground. Let them be 
bored by their long eara;"' that they may improve, better Ue- 
Irn and Ipam thwt vt is more fo the hf»nor of religion, the terti- 
mony of long and venerable ages and the positive advantage of 
onr Western ciWlization, that monotheism, the Decalogue, the 
free State, yea the ontiro Rihlrenl LogiBlntiou <stmo from Moaes 
and Judeea, than from Gnden anrl Hammurftbi, Babylon or 
Heliopolis. 

■II. U., ai.S. Kod T. H., 4.17; RjMhl ai locum : Th*t nar that bOArd at 
6fns] : Thoti ehalt not otoa) I ud jet did eteai— sliall be bored. Heloe on 
that. 

END. 



£RRATA. 

Page S, bottom, read "fltBt of trilogy " loetead of "flrm (tf trilogy.' 
Page 103, top, read Jnet •' mean " Instead of " moans," 
Page 128, bottom, read " Bible and " Instead of " Bib leaud." 
Page 113, top, read "members" Instead of "numbers." 
Page 143, bottom, read "Fourrier" Instead of "Foumler." 
Pago 226, omit the 17th line aa Buperfluous. 
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